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Et dubitamus adhuc virtutew extendere factis? 


On the Ist of January 1842, 
exactly half a century ago, the 
whole United Kingdom was wait- 
ing with curiosity for the meeting 
of Parliament, and the rising of 
the curtain on the new policy of 
the new Minister called to power 
by the voice of the people to “ save 
a sinking State.” This is the date 
at which the history of the Con- 
servative party properly begins. 
The Ministry of 1834-35 led only 
to a preliminary skirmish, in which 
the rising party tried its strength, 
with results highly creditable to 
itself. But the Government had 
been formed on a principle which 
the Reform Bill of 1832 had su- 
perseded, and the only wonder is 
that it was ever formed at all. To 
apply to Peel what Johnson said 
of Chatham and Walpole, Peel in 
1834 was a Minister given by the 
Crown to the people. Peel in 1842 
was a Minister given by the people 
to the Crown. A national Con- 
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servative party was not yet in 
existence. But between 1835 and 
1841 it ripened rapidly, and when 
called upon to take the reins of 
power, was found thoroughly equal 
to the task. A short session for 
purely formal purposes had fol- 
lowed the change of Ministry ; but 
with the following year the Gov- 
ernment were called upon to show 
their hand, develop their ideas, 
and vindicate their claim to be 
the rightful representatives of 
constitutional and national prin- 
ciples. The commencement of the 
present year naturally suggests to 
us a retrospect of the half-century 
during which Conservatism has 
been on its trial, a glance at its 
victories and defeats, and some 
rough estimate of the permanent 
good for which the public are 
indebted to it. 

It is remarkable that the turn 
which Peel ultimately gave to the 
policy of his party could not have 
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been divined from the words of 
the Tamworth Manifesto. In that 
famous document, which promises 
to live as long in history as the 
Declaration of Rights or the 
Grand Remonstrance, there is no 
shadow of coming events ; no hint 
or suggestion that its author was 
looking forward to being the 
founder of a new economic school 
of politics, or that he saw any ne- 
cessity for the reconstruction of our 
fiscal system. He appeals simply 
to the prudential instincts of the 
middle classes; to their worship 
of common-sense ; to their demand 
for moderate reforms, and their 
dislike, at the same time, of violent 
or sudden change; to their faith 
in experience ; and their appreci- 
ation, above all things, of those 
qualities which cause a states- 
man to be considered safe. It is 
strictly and truly a Conservative 
manifesto ; neither Tory, nor 
Liberal, nor Whig, but Conserva- 
tive,—a distinct undertaking to 
give the country all it wanted in 
the shape of improvement without 
any further disturbance of our con- 
stitutional organism. It did not 
follow that this would be the 
whole duty of Conservative states- 
men at all times and seasons. 
But it was what the country 
either then wanted, or would soon 
find out that it did want. And 
to this Sir Robert Peel, judiciously 
as it seems to us, confined himself. 
It was not successful on the in- 
stant, for the people had not yet 
been sufficiently alarmed either 
by the wild schemes of the new- 
fledged Radicals, or the evident in- 
ability of the Whigs to resist their 
pressure. But as time went on, 


and the weak side of the new sys- 
tem introduced by the Reform Bill 
became more and more conspicu- 
ous, practical men turned a wist- 
ful glance to the able and experi- 
enced administrators who had been 
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trained to public affairs under the 
old régime, and who at the same 
time had learned the lesson which 
the Reform Bill was calculated to 
teach. The men who looked in 
this direction were exactly the 
men whom Peel had hoped to 
catch. It would have been use- 
less to talk to them of great prin- 
ciples ; of faith, loyalty, or chivalry ; 
of Richard I. or Queen Elizabeth. 
The time would come, perhaps, 
when such topics might once more 
be introduced with some chance of 
their producing an effect. But men 
could only feel in 1835 that the 
ancient fabric under which their 
ancestors had lived so long, and 
which their fathers had regarded 
with such deep affection and ven- 
eration, was shattered in the dust, 
and that nothing remained which 
could excite the same sentiments 
in themselves. It seems to us, 
therefore, that the conception 
which inspired the Tamworth 
Manifesto was wise and states- 
manlike. If Sir Robert believed, 
as there is no reason to doubt he 
did believe, in the destructive 
tendencies of Radicalism, he can- 
not be blamed for basing the party 
of resistance on those social forces 
which had just then obtained a 
preponderance of power, and on 
that middle - class Conservatism 
which, if there is nothing high- 
strung or romantic in its compo- 
sition, is at least solid, practical, 
and sensible, and afforded at that 
time a safer breakwater against 
further revolution than could have 
been supplied from any other 
source. 

The general election, then, of 
1841, and the Conservative Par- 
liament which began work in 
1842, represent the first national 
demand for a Conservative Govern- 
ment to protect the institutions 
of the country against Radical 
innovation. We must look back 
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to contemporary memoirs if we 
would understand the alarm 
created in men’s minds by the 
language and proceedings of the 
new Radical party in the House 
of Commons. Cool-headed ob- 
servers in the reign of William 
IV. doubted if either the Church 
or the House of Lords would last 
another three years. Thus came 
into being the first Conservative 
Government which really deserves 
the name, after the Reform Bill of 
Lord Grey. It supplied a great 
national want, and was in response 
to a distinct national demand. 
That it was the only possible 
Government for the time being is 
plain, we think, from what has 
been told us by both Mr Gladstone 
and Lord Beaconsfield. There 
were members, and very influen- 
tial members, of the party who 
were clearly not satisfied with the 
Tamworth Manifesto, nor with the 
attitude of Sir Robert Peel on 
more than one public question. 
But they could do nothing. Mr 
Gladstone, whose ‘Church and 
State’ embodied a theory which 
he supposed at one time to be 
the hereditary creed of his party, 
found, as soon as they were in 
office, that the theory was desert- 
ed. “I was the last man upon 
the sinking ship,” he says. Mr 
Disraeli found ‘Coningsby’ and 
‘Sybil’ as barren of results as Mr 
Gladstone had found ‘ Church and 
State.’ They fell upon the ear of 
a generation unattuned to such 
harmonies. We cannot, therefore, 
quarrel with Sir Robert Peel for 
the basis on which he founded his 
pariy. It might have deserved all 
that was said of it, and yet have 
been the only possible foundation 
on which a party could be reared 
capable of doing the work re- 
quired of it. Where Sir Robert 
Peel failed was in not seeing the 
change which parliamentary gov- 
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ernment had undergone since he 
left the Home Office. So far from 
party trammels having been light- 
ened by the “Bill of 1832, they 
were, at the outset, riveted even 
closer than before round the necks 
of Ministers. Down to 1832 the 
direct power of the Crown was a 
factor in the political situation with 
which every party in turn had to 
reckon. It was a recognised part 
of the line of defence held by the 
constitutional interest. After the 
Reform Bill the prerogative could 
no longer be exercised with exact- 
ly the same effect, the result being 
that a statesman had to lean more, 
instead of less, upon his party—was 
more dependent than ever on their 
goodwill ; and therefore more than 
ever bound to consult their wishes 
and convictions. This, we think, is 
what Peel failed to see. And if it 
is true that after 1846 he contem- 
plated the possibility of returning 
to power as the Minister of no 
party, it would seem to confirm 
our suspicion that the “ greatest 
member of Parliament who ever 
lived” had failed to comprehend 
one of the new conditions of par- 
liamentary government introduced 
by the Reform Bill. 

Peel’s mistake, however, was less 
injurious than it might have been 
to the national interests repre- 
sented by his party, for two rea- 
sons, which lie upon the surface. 
No great political or constitu- 
tional principle was at stake in 
the Corn Laws; and when the 
battle was over, and a strong 
Government was again formed in 
1853, the majority of the men 
who had led the Conservative 
party in the House of Commons 
were still upon the Treasury 
bench. The Opposition might 
brand them as traitors; they 
might have behaved badly to 
their party; but they had done 
nothing inconsistent with the prin- 
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ciples of the Tamworth Manifesto. 
They were as well qualified then 
as they had been twelve years 
before to act in the spirit of that 
document. There was nothing 
unconservative in the repeal of 
the Corn Laws, however objection- 
able the manner in which it was 
effected ; and now that the ques- 
tion was got rid of, the independent 
Conservative public thought that 
men like Mr Gladstone, Mr Sidney 
Herbert, Sir James Graham, Lord 
Aberdeen, and the Duke of New- 
castle, might still be relied upon 
to carry out the trusts reposed in 
them in 1841. They would now 
resume their old positions as the 
defenders of the Constitution ; and 
the fact that they had Lord John 
Russell and Lord Palmerston in 
alliance with them would strength- 
en their hands rather than weaken 
them. The Whigs would be either 
silenced or forced into fighting 
against the Radicals — either re- 
sult being a clear gain to the 
Conservatives. 

In these expectations the pub- 
lic were not wholly disappointed. 
We have never considered that the 
reign of Conservatism inaugurated 
in 1842 came to an end in 1846. 
The country continued to be gov- 
erned on essentially Conservative 
principles for twenty years longer. 
The Conservative party in the 
House of Commons was strong 
enough to hold the Peelites to their 
moorings even had they wished to 
break away from them. Not a 
single constitutional or domestic 
change of an unconservative char- 
acter can be pointed out between 
the resignation of the Peel Min- 
istry in 1846 and the formation of 
the Russell Ministry in 1865. Par- 
liament was occupied chiefly with 
foreign and financial questions. 
The Government may have made 
mistakes in both. Our foreign 


policy may not have been particu- 
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larly dignified, nor our financial 
policy as sound and safe as it was 
brilliant ; but with these matters 
we have nothing to do on this 
occasion: such mistakes are not 
confined to either party in the 
State. What we say is this, that 
the Conservative party, though 
divided in name after the aboli- 
tion of protection, were sufficiently 
united in opinion to maintain the 
position won by Sir Robert Peel 
in 1842, and that Lord Palmer- 
ston handed over the Constitution 
to his successors in the same con- 
dition in which Peel had received 
it from the Whigs, without the 
loss of a hair. 

The Conservative party which 
responded to a national demand in 
1841, continued to fulfil the func- 
tion for the sake of which it had 
then been called to power, down to 
the death of Lord Palmerston in 
1865. They were strong enough to 
make all revolutionary legislation 
impossible ; and they were content 
to allow their nominal opponents to 
be in office while they themselves 
retained the reality of power. 
This enabled Lord Palmerston to 
carry out his scheme of national 
defences ; and if any other proof 
were wanted of the influence they 
exercised, it may be found in the 
fact that during the Parliament of 
1859 they actually turned back the 
tide which was setting in against 
the Church rate, and after a strug- 
gle lasting several sessions, con- 
verted the majority against it into a 
majority in its favour. It is to be 
noted, indeed, that the schism in 
the Conservative party was for some 
years rather favourable than other- 
wise to the interests of the Church. 
With Mr Gladstone in the Cabinet, 
and holding the views which he 
was known, or supposed, to enter- 
tain, the Ministers were bound to 
be good Churchmen whether they 
would or not. No action hostile to 
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the Church could then be under- 
taken or supported by the Gov- 
ernment assuch. The system was, 
of course, irregular—not one to be 
converted into a precedent. But 
the circumstances were exceptional, 
and excused it. According to the 
ordinary usage of party govern- 
ment, the Conservatives ought to 
have been in office during the 
period we have just passed under 
review. But partly for reasons 
already given, and partly for 
others, this was found impossi- 
ble. The fact is, they were not 
wanted. There was no demand 
for their services, The ‘“ hetero- 
geneous party” described by Mr 
Disraeli in the first leading article 
of the ‘Press,’ was doing their 
work for them. The arrangement 
was anomalous. But it worked 
well; and as long as it did, the 
country had no wish to change 
it. 

This no doubt was the primary 
reason which prevented the Con- 
servatives from obtaining a ma- 
jority either in 1859 or in 1865. 
But there were several others. 
One was the general belief that 
the Conservative party as at that 
time constituted, though led by 
two statesmen of consummate 
ability and brilliant eloquence, 
and numbering in its front ranks 
many men of proved administra- 
tive capacity, had nevertheless a 
weight of statesmanship and ex- 
perience to contend against on the 
other side, such as no Conservative 
Ministry for which any materials 
then existed would find it possible 
to cope with. For this impression 
we are bound to say that the late 
Lord Derby was in some degree 
responsible, owing to the course 
which he pursued when required 
to form a new Government. The 
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extreme importance which he at- 
tached to the co-operation of Lord 
Palmerston and the Peelites, and 
his refusal om two occasions to 
take office without them, was ve 
naturally regarded by the public 
as a confession of weakness fatal 
to the pretensions of the Conser- 
vatives to form an Administration 
by themselves. In the next place, 
they had still to pay the penalty of 
their opposition to the repeal of 
the Corn Laws. Long after all 
possibility of their revival had 
passed away—long after the Con- 
servative leaders had ceased to be 
suspected of any bias in their 
favour—the memory of that unfor- 
tunate struggle continued to pre- 
judice them in the public eye. 
Thirdly, we must remember that 
the Peelites in those days had the 
press on. their side! No pains 
were spared to make the Conserva- 
tives ridiculous or contemptible. 
The attitude of the Peelites to- 
wards their former friends cannot 
be expressed better than in one of 
Pope’s couplets in the famous 
character of Atticus :— 


‘View him with scornful yet with 
jealous eyes, 

And hate for arts which caused himself 
to rise.” 


No man or party of men had ever 
swung round from their original 
principles so suddenly and so com- 
pletely as the Peelites. By doing 
so they had secured office for the 
best part of twenty years, yet what 
they always paraded before the 
world as a virtue in themselves 
became a crime in the hands of 
their opponents. The Peelites re- 
nounced protection without con- 
sulting the wishes of the people. 
They were patriots. The Conser- 
vatives renounced protection in 





1 The fact is noticed in one of the ‘ Tales from Blackwood,’ ‘‘ How I stood for 
the Dreepdaily Burghs,” written by Professor Aytoun. 
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obedience to the wishes of the 
people. They were renegades, 
Whenever the Conservatives at- 
tempted any liberal legislation 
the same cry was raised: they 
were traitors and time - servers. 
And what if they did not? what 
if they took the advice of their ad- 
versaries, and neither essayed nor 
assisted any measure of a popular 
character? Hoc Ithacus volebat. 
Then of course they were a parcel 
of blind and bigoted obstructives, 
the rump of a once great party, 
but now only an effete and con- 
temptible anachronism. If the 
party were progressive, it was 
false to its principles; if not, it 
was unfit to govern. This was 
the dilemma to which some of the 
cleverest brains in England were 
working night and day to pin 
down the Conservatives during 
the period we have named, and, 
as we have already admitted, with 
no slight measure of success. As 
long as Lord Palmerston lived, no 
opportunity was afforded them of 
breaking through the meshes. They 
were not called upon to govern, 
because Lord Palmerston did all 
that was wanted either by Liber- 
als or Conservatives; and they 
were not called on to oppose the 
Government for the same reason, 
and because the only Radical pro- 
posals of that day came from a 
section of the Liberal party with 
whom the Minister himself was 
at open war. But they had the 
satisfaction of knowing that they 
represented in that Parliament 
the dominant opinion of the ceun- 
try, as they had done in the two 
previous ones. Meantime, they had 
patiently to submit to the taunts 
and gibes of those who, without 
their support, could not have re- 
tained office for a single day. 
But the death of Lord Palmer- 
ston in 1865 ushered in a new 
day, and the wished-for opportu- 
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nity arrived sooner than was ex- 
pected. The Saturnian age was 
at an end. The veteran states- 
man, a Liberal among Conserva- 
tives and a Conservative among 
Liberals, who had succeeded for 
a time in making Radicalism 
ridiculous, was now gone. There 
was no one left to take his place, 
no one who could combine the 
moderate men of all parties in 
his favour as Lord Palmerston 
had done, or keep the peace be- 
tween rival sections of the Cabinet 
with the art of Lord Liverpool. 
The old feud between Radical and 
Conservative burst out again with 
fresh violence. Mr Gladstone, who 
had long chefed under the ascen- 
dancy of Lord Palmerston, found 
a more congenial friend in Mr 
Bright ; and between them they 
concocted the memorable scheme 
of parliamentary reform, which 
broke up at once what was then 
called the great Liberal party, 
though a third of it at least were 
just as Conservative as Lord Derby. 
It is curious that as parliamentary 
reform was the beginning of Lord 
Russell, so also was it the end of 
him. His favourite horse came 
down with him at last, and he 
was no more heard of in the strife 
of parties. 

On the resignation of Lord Rus- 
sell, it was thought possible that 
the Conservatives might patch up 
the question for the time, and lay 
it on the shelf for, at all events, 
a few years. Such, however, was 
no part of Mr Disraeli’s inten- 
tions. He had foreseen that his 
party might some day be placed 
in a position in which it would 
be necessary for them a second 
time to deal with parliamentary 
reform; and he and Lord Derby 
had arrived at conclusions on the 
subject before the death of Lord 
Palmerston. As this is the turn- 
ing-point in the fortunes of the 
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party during the last half-century, 
as the Reform Bill of 1867 is the 
test by which they and their lead- 
ers will be tried in the court of 
history, and as the principle of 
action then adopted has coloured 
more or less their whole subse- 
quent policy, we must pause for 
a time at this landing-place, and 
examine the grounds on which 
Lord Derby and Mr Disraeli jus- 
tified this measure to themselves 
and to the majority of their own 
supporters. 

It was in 1859 that the Con- 
servative Government made a res- 
olute effort to retain the old ten- 
pound franchise, and to extend it 
from the towns to the counties. 
They argued that this franchise, 
though all pecuniary franchises 
must necessarily be arbitrary, and 
therefore precarious, had, at all 
events, prescription in its favour ; 
and they thought that when all 
invidious distinctions between 
town and country were abolished, 
they might take a new lease of life. 
But of one thing they were certain, 
that if the ten-pound franchise 
could not be maintained, no other 
pecuniary limit had any chance at 
all of being permanent. It would 
be a butt for every agitator to 
throw at; and as soon as the 
Liberal party happened to want a 
new cry, it would be swept away. 
They had therefore come to the 
conclusion, long before 1867, that 
if ever they had to try their hand 
at parliamentary reform again, 
they would endeavour to find a 
new stratum of Conservatism in 
the working classes. 

For this they have been severely 
blamed. It was said at the time 
that the Conservative working 
man was a figment of Mr Disraeli’s 
imagination; and now that ex- 
perience has taught us the reverse, 
it is still said that the political 
opinions of the working classes 
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are variable and capricious, and 
but a sandy foundation on which 
to build a great party charged 
with the defence of great prin- 
ciples. We scarcely think that this 
view of the case is entirely borne 
out by facts. But supposing that 
it is, the risk had to be run. 
It was the lesser of two evils. 
If any one is willing to maintain 
that it would have been better for 
the Conservative party to allow 
themselves to be blotted out of 
existence than to have introduced 
a measure at variance with all 
their former professions, we cannot 
argue such a question as that 
within the space at our command, 
It opens before us a very wide 
field of speculation. But if any 
one says that it would have been 
quite possible for the Conserva- 
tives, while steadily opposing all 
popular and progressive legisla- 
tion, to retain both the form and 
substance of a powerful political 
party, and to discharge the duties 
of a constitutional Opposition with 
energy and success, with him we 
can argue ; and our argument is as 
follows. 

An Opposition which decided to 
act steadily and continuously on 
the principle aforesaid—the prin- 
ciple of non posswumus—must ob- 
viously be prepared to abjure office 
for their lives, or to enjoy it only 
upon terms which no honourable 
man can long endure. If they 
submit to the latter, they are soon 
made to look contemptible in the 
public eye, and forfeit all their 
moral power. If they prefer the 
former system—zi.e., perpetual op- 
position—they arrive by a different 
process at the same end. We do 
not deny that the part assigned to 
the Conservatives by advocates of 
this last-mentioned attitude might 
be dignified and useful if it could 
only be carried out. But would 
that be possible? Ifan Opposition 
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is really to act as a check on the 
wilder and more dangerous schemes 
of a Liberal or Radical Govern- 
ment, it must be something more 
than a paper Opposition. To ful- 
fil such a function it must be pow- 
erful. To be powerful it must be 
formidable. But the voice of an 
Opposition which never meant to 
take office, would have no terrors 
for the Government. An Opposi- 
tion not aspiring to legislate—tre- 
fusing to conciliate popular sup- 
port by recognising popular de- 
mands, and restricting itself to the 
task of criticising Radical meas- 
ures and bridling Radical precipi- 
tance—would soon lose the power 
of doing even this much. Rising 
young men would cease to throw 
in their lot with a party which 
made a virtue of renouncing all 
the prizes of public life. The Con- 
servative party would no longer 
hold over the Ministers of the day 
the formido oppositi—the constant 
possibility of their being turned 
out of office. To do this they 
must be in a position not only to 
take office themselves, but to keep 
it. And to place themselves in 
this position they must be ready 
to move with the times, and show 
themselves capable of satisfying 
the wants of the nation. 

Lord Beaconsfield saw that the 
system which recommended itself 
to a certain section of his support- 
ers was an impossible system ; that 
however honourable and beneficial 
it might appear on paper, it was 
irreconcilable with the conditions 
of party government; and that 
either this must be abandoned, 
or Conservatives prepared to adopt 
new standpoints from time to 
time, according to the progress 
of opinion. It is highly credit- 
able to the Conservative party, 
both in and out of Parliament, 
that the great majority of them 
had the sense to recognise this 
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truth, and the moral courage to 
act upon it. As regards this 
particular measure, the Reform 
Bill of 1867, no doubt it might 
have been better. Had Mr Dis- 
raeli been at the head of a ma- 
jority it would have been. But 
he was obliged to abandon secu- 
rity after security to satisfy the 
opposition of the Liberals, some of 
whom, twenty years afterwards, 
have turned round upon him as 
Conservative converts, and up- 
braided him with the _ conse- 
quences of their own actions! But 
we believe that, in resolving to set- 
tle the question, Mr Disraeli acted 
wisely. He called into existence 
a Conservative democracy to pre- 
vent a Radical revolution; and 
the result has been such as abund- 
antly to vindicate his foresight. 
During the twenty-two years 
which preceded the general elec- 
tion of 1868, the Conservatives 
held office only four years and a 
half, and never with a majority. 
During the twenty-three years 
that followed it, they have been 
in office eleven years and a half, 
with a majority in each Parlia- 
ment. 

From 1846 to 1869 there had 
been no demand for the regular 
Conservative party, because Radi- 
calism was in abeyance, and Lib- 
erals and Conservatives, Whigs 
and Tories, were all content to 
acquiesce in the genial rule of 
Lord Palmerston. But with the 
accession of Mr Gladstone to 
power, a new era began not unlike 
that of 1833. - A fresh ebullition 
of Radicalism took place. The 
spirit of disturbance was once 
more let loose. One institution 
after another was assailed or 
threatened. And then at length, 
following on this second Radical 
development, came the second 
great national demand for the 
Conservative party to arrest it. 
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The people were again, after thirty 
years of domestic peace and quiet- 
ness under the ascendancy of Con- 
servative principles, perplexed and 
alarmed. They had again opened 
the door to Radicalism, and again 
in their dismay they had recourse 
to the Conservative party to save 
them from the consequences. As 
soon as they began to feel the 
prick of the Radical goad, from 
that moment the Conservative res- 
toration was a certainty. 

The year 1874 saw the Conser- 
vatives once more in an _intel- 
ligible position — called to office 
by the voice of the nation, with 
a distinct mission to fulfil, From 
this point they ceased to be a 
negative party, and resumed the 
proper functions of a Government, 
with the power of giving effect to 
their own views of public policy. 
It is eighteen years ago this Janu- 
ary since the appearance of Mr 
Gladstone’s famous address to the 
English people, promising them 
the abolition of the income-tax if 
they would return him to power 
at the forthcoming general elec- 
tion. The bait failed. The re- 
sult, as was generally anticipated, 
was to place his antagonists in 
power; and it was believed by 
many competent observers that we 
then saw the real outcome of the 
Bill of 1867—the real mind of the 
newly enfranchised classes,—and 
that the Conservatives were “in 
for their lives.” Without enter- 
ing into anything like an analysis 
of the home and foreign policy 
of Mr Disraeli’s Government from 
1874 to 1880, we may glance at 
its leading characteristics to see 
whether we can find in them any 
explanation of that remarkable re- 
vulsion of feeling which restored 
Mr Gladstone to office—quite as 
much, we fancy, to his own sur- 
prise as to that of Lord Beacons- 
field. 
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According to Mr Froude, in his 
‘Life of Lord Beaconsfield,’ the 
general belief that England had 
in 1874 settlkkd down into a 
thoroughly Conservative mood 
which would probably outlast the 
century, was shared by the Prime 
Minister, who may have thought 
that in that case there was no 
need of drastic legislation to rivet 
his hold upon the people. Indeed 
it was commonly supposed that 
one cause of Mr Gladstone’s defeat 
was the national weariness of 
drastic legislation. But we are 
very much inclined to doubt 
whether Mr Disraeli really did 
believe this. What he felt was 
that in the absence of any burning 
public question his first duty was 
to his own supporters; and that 
the pledges given by his own 
party to the agricultural interest, 
and real property owners, during 
Mr Gladstone’s Government, must 
be at once redeemed. Hence we 
had in quick succession the new 
Rating Act, the Agricultural 
Holdings Act, the Cattle Plague 
Act, the Licensing Act Amend- 
ment Act, the Education Act 
Amendment Act, the two unsuc- 
cessful attempts at establishing 
county boards, and some others. 
One distinctive characteristic of 
the Conservative Administration 
was the redemption of its pledges. 
Let that always be remembered. 
In the next place, as Mr Disraeli 
had always represented the Tories 
as the real friends of the working 
classes, he had also this representa- 
tion to justify. Hence another 
batch of very useful measures, 
all tending to ameliorate the con- 
dition of the workman, and to 
place the relations between him- 
self and his employers on a more 
satisfactory footing. These meas- 
ures were ten in number: the 
Factory Act, the Factory and 
Workshops Act, the Conspiracy 
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and Protection of Property Act, 
the Masters and Workmen Act, 
the Artisans’ Dwellings Act, the 
Public Health Act, the Friendly 
Societies Act, the Enclosure of 
Commons Act, the Artisans’ 
Dwellings Act Amendment Act, 
and the Poor Law Amendment 
Act to prevent the separation of 
aged married couples in work- 
houses. Mr Baxter, the Liberal 
member for Montrose, declared 
of the Factory Act that “it would 
confer incalculable benefits on the 
operative class of this country.” 
Of the Factory and Workshops 
Act Lord Shaftesbury said that 
“two millions of people would 
bless the day when Mr Cross was 
asked to be Secretary of State for 
the Home Department.” Mr Mac- 
donald, the special representative 
of the working men, said of the 
same measure that “it redounded 
greatly to his honour and credit 
as a statesman.” For the Con- 
spiracy and Protection of Pro- 
perty Bill, Mr Mundella thanked 
the Home Secretary in the name 
of the working men of England ; 
and Mr Macdonald concurred with 
him in thanking Mr Cross “for 
the patience, courtesy, and careful 
attention which he had given to 
the representations of the working 
men.” As late as the session of 
1879, we find fresh compliments 
paid to the Government for the 
spirit in which they had dealt with 
the wants of the working classes, 
the speaker again being Mr Mac- 
donald, the labour representative 
for Stafford. 

It can hardly, therefore, have 
been any indifference to their 
interests which these classes re- 
sented in the Conservatives, No 
Liberal Government had ever 
done so much for them — not 
even that which gave them the 
cheap breakfast-table. This social 
legislation, too, was all of a piece 
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with past Conservative and Tory 
policy. The first Factory Bill for 
regulating the labour of children 
and young persons was introduced 
by the staunch old Tory, Mr Sadler, 
in 1831. The attack upon the 
truck system was headed by the 
late Sir Henry Halford, a Tory 
county member. The work was 
carried on by Lord Ashley, Mr 
Fielden, and Mr Ferrand, all Tory 
members of the House of Com- 
mons, while it was vehemently 
denounced and resisted by Mr 
Bright and Mr Hume. With 
these traditions still lingering 
among them, and with the social 
legislation of Lord Beaconsfield’s 
Government still fresh in their 
recollection, the working men, one 
would suppose, must have required 
some very powerful inducement to 
cause them to vote against the 
author of it ; to say nothing of the 
fact that he was the statesman to 
whom they were indebted for the 
franchise. The cause cannot be 
found in his foreign policy ; for, 
in spite of the impression created 
by the Bulgarian atrocities, “Peace 
with honour” at once made Lord 
Beaconsfield the most popular pub- 
lic man in the country. There is 
more to be said, perhaps, for the 
disasters in Africa and Afghan- 
istan, though they were amply 
avenged. ‘The working men are 
sensitive on these points. And 
it is probable that the massacres 
of Isandula and Cabul did, to a 
certain extent, weaken the effect 
produced by the Treaty of Berlin. 
Still we cannot think that consid- 
erations of this nature would have 
sufficed by themselves to set the 
artisan class against a party and 
a Government which they had so 
vigorously supported six years be- 
fore, and which had done so much 
for them in the interval. 

The question is one which bears 
directly on the political situation 
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of to-day. Is the answer to it 
one which should bid us despair of 
trusting to past performances alto- 
gether, and teach us that the battle 
is to those who can make the most 
audacious promises? Promises 
indeed, from one point of view, 
can beat performance out of the 
field, for a party can only per- 
form what is possible; they can 
promise whatever they please. 
But it does not appear to us that 
the general election of 1880 was 
won by Liberal promises—not in 
the same sense, that is, in which 
the election of 1885 was won. 
Most of us, perhaps, remember Mr 
Gladstone’s thirty pressing ques- 
tions which he said the Liberal 
party would settle as soon as they 
returned to power. But we do 
not recollect that the country was 
much excited about any of them. 
And it may be within the memory 
of many of our readers that a 
certain political article, entitled 
* Plain Whig Principles,” was put 
forward as the Liberal manifesto 
on the eve of the election; and 
that this was what the great body 
of electors who supported Mr 
Gladstone supposed themselves to 
be voting for. In this there was 
nothing Radical at all. More than 
that, it is almost beyond question 
that had another appeal been made 
to the same constituencies any time 
between 1882 and 1885, they would 
have reversed the verdict of 1880, 
and have restored the Conserva- 
tives to power with a large ma- 
jority. Mr Gladstone knew this, 
and very wisely forced on the 
county franchise. The problem 
which we still have to solve is the 
sudden change of front which oc- 
curred in 1880. Events move so 
fast that already we have almost 
forgotten the astonishment uni- 
versally produced by it. By the 
Liberal leaders themselves it was 
totally unexpected. Sir W. Har- 
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court, we were told by a leading 
Oxford Liberal at the time; after 
the most careful calculation gave 
his party a triffing majority, some 
five or six we think ; but that was 
the outside success to which the 
most sanguine of them looked for- 
ward, The majority saw no reason 
to doubt that the constituencies 
would repeat the verdict of 1874. 
We see that in 1880 the 
Conservative Government could 
not well have forfeited the con- 
fidence of the working classes by 
any inattention to their interests, 
or failure to redeem the pledges 
which they had given in Opposi- 
tion. The foreign policy of Lord 
Beaconsfield—good or bad doesn’t 
signify — was thoroughly accept- 
able to the masses. Our reverses 
in India and Africa did something, 
no doubt, to tarnish the laurels of 
Berlin. But they would not have 
withered them ; nor could they by 
any possibility have drowned all 
memory of the long series of pop- 
ular measures which we have just 
enumerated. Only one year be- 
fore the dissolution of Parliament, 
the labour representative whom we 
have already named was thanking 
Government for what they had 
already done, and exhorting them 
to continue in the same path. 
Where, then, are we to find an 
explanation of what puzzled every- 
body at the time? If the people 
were neither disappointed by the 
Conservatives nor dazzled by the 
Liberals, why did they act as 
they did? What seems to us 
to have been the principal cause 
of the catastrophe we shall men- 
tion ina moment. But we would 
premise that in all the rural dis- 
tricts the soil had been prepared 
for it by the prevalence of agricul- 
tural distress, and the irritable and 
restless frame of mind which it nat- 
urally engendered in the farmers. 
And it may be that the farmers 
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formed some exception to the rule, 
and were misled by the vague assur- 
ances of certain advanced Radicals 
that something wonderful would be 
done for them on the return of the 
Liberals to power. A notion, too, 
had taken root in the minds of some 
of them, that if they showed their 
teeth they would frighten the land- 
lords into reducing their rents. 
The writer of this article was pres- 
ent at the dinner of the Farmers’ 
Club in December 1880, and heard 
this view of the case very openly 
avowed in conversation. Those 
who held it had not parted with 
any of their old Conservative opin- 
ions. They did aot want to hurt 
the gentry, “only just to frighten 
them a bit.” The declamation of 
the Liberals falling on such com- 
bustible materials produced an 
effect which at any other time 
might have been looked for in 
vain. And this brings us to what 
we think must be allowed to have 
been the determining factor in the 
defeat of 1880, and to what is 
destined perhaps to be the deter- 
mining factor in all our future 
triumphs and defeats, whichever 
fate may have in store for us; we 
mean the power of the tongue. 
The public opinion which now 
decides the fate of parties is formed 
by talking—by constant, incessant 
harangues, addressed to the most 
ignorant and illiterate class of 
voters by the advocates of both 
parties, from the birth to the dis- 
solution of every successive Parlia- 
ment. It is often said of other 
contests that the advantage is al- 
ways on the side of the assailant ; 
and why not in this? As a matter 
of fact it is more so in this than 
in any other kind of contest. The 
offensive party has an incompar- 
able superiority over the defensive 
in the one fact that nothing which 
is said either by them or against 
them can do them any serious in- 
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jury. They are not upon their 
trial. The public in general are 
not looking for the weak points 
in their armour, and will always 
make allowance for a little exag- 
geration or embellishment. They 
may say pretty nearly what they 
like against the Government, and 
all that they like about themselves, 
without being a pin the worse for 
it; and if they only say it well, 
considerably the better. But let 
the Government defend themselves 
as successfully as they may, they 
are only where they were before ; 
and lucky if they are that. No 
matter what they may have done, 
or how well they may have de- 
served of the constituencies, Op- 
position speakers can always mys- 
tify such audiences as they com- 
monly address about even the 
simplest transactions, much more 
about complex or abstruse ones. 
The most salutary and popular 
measures they can sprinkle with 
mud ; the most wise and prudent 
foreign policy they can deride or 
calumniate ; against the most in- 
nocent actions they can bear false 
witness. And who can punish 
them, or what can hurt them? 
By the time they are in office 
again it is all forgotten. They 
may be answered over and over 
again. But however complete the 
answer, something will be left be- 
hind — some vague impressions, 
some undefinable suspicion unfav- 
ourable to the accused. And when 
we consider that this is going on 
from week to week, from day to 
day, during the recess—and during 
great part of the session too—is 
it wonderful that a prejudice is 
gradually raised against the Gov- 
ernment which they find it im- 
possible to surmount, and which 
results in such disasters as that of 
1880% No man, or set of men, 
can be continually, incessantly de- 
nounced in public without inter- 
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mission and without scruple—let 
the facts be what’ they may—let 
the logical answer be ever so 
triumphant—but what they must 
in some degree be injured by it. 
The effect of such repeated ac- 
cusations on the popular mind is 
far greater than the effect of the 
defence. When Johnson asked a 
man how he would like to be tried 
for murder every day of his life, 
though he were certain of being 
acquitted, he may have referred 
only to the extreme inconvenience 
and annoyance of being constantly 
in that predicament. But he might 
also have meant, that of the three 
hundred murders for which the 
man was tried and acquitted in 
the course of the year, the public 
would be likely to suspect that of 
one or two at least he must be 
guilty. 

It may be asked, And what if 
itis so? Have not Governments 
always been freely assailed, and 
must not all take their chance in 
turn? Of course they must. We 
are making no distinction between 
parties. But we deny that Govern- 
ments have always been attacked 
in this manner, or that they run 
no more risk of being fairly talked 
out of office than they ever did. 
The practice we speak of is of re- 
cent date. It began after 1874, 
when the new necessities imposed 
by the Bill of 1867 began to be 
realised, and has gone on with in- 
creasing vigour ever since, receiv- 
ing a great stimulus, of course, 
from the further reduction of the 
franchise which took place in 1885. 
It was certainly not the rule dur- 
ing what Mr Gladstone has called 
the palmy days of parliamentary 
government, from 1835 to 1865. It 
was not the system of Lord John 
Russell, of Lord Derby, or Mr Dis- 
raeli. We remember, when Mr 
Bright was making his celebrated 
tour in the north of England in 
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the autumn of 1858, asking Mr 
Disraeli himself whether he also 
might not stump it to some ad- 
vantage. He was quite angry at 
the suggestion, and repudiated the 
system as contrary to the spirit of 
parliamentary government. But 
the new system was made inevit- 
able by the new franchise, and we 
attribute the defeat of the Conser- 
vatives in 1880 very much to the 
fact that their opponents were the 
first to see it, and the first who 
fully recognised what the power of 
the platform was, They flew from 
one end of the country to the other, 
declaiming in turn against every- 
thing the Government had done 
either at home or abroad; while 
the Conservatives on their part 
sat with their arms folded, and 
were content to rely on the “ good 
sense and innate sagacity” of the 
British nation. Vain words! idle 
dreams! Good sense and innate 
sagacity are very well in their 
place; but that place is not the 
battle-field of modern parties. 
They did not even think it 
worth while to protect their 
own interests in their own con- 
stituencies. They would allow 
some gay political Lothario to 
take a house in the neighbourhood, 
keep up a constant flow of gaiety 
and hospitality, subscribe to all 
the local objects, and ingratiate 
himself with all classes, and per- 
haps never go near the place them- 
selves for a whole twelvemonth. 
Thus wooed on the one hand and 
neglected on the other, the lady 
falls; and then hands are raised 
aloft in indignation at her ingrati- 
tude and inconstancy. What else 
could be expected? Indefatigable 
perseverance, fluent and persuasive 
tongues, flattery and assiduity, did 
the work, and always will do it, if 
there is nobody at hand to keep 
the constituency to their duty. 
To our mind the above consid- 
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erations go a long way towards 
explaining the great reverse of 
1880. The Conservative voice 
was drowned amid shrieks and 
groans which resounded through 
the entire kingdom; and even 
when the Conservatives returned 
to Opposition they had not fully 
learned their lesson. Certainly if 
the other side had been the “ outs ” 
during the reign of terror and on 
the disclosure of the Kilmainham 
compact, there would have been a 
pretty row throughout the country. 
Orators would have torn along by 
express trains from the Needles to 
the Orkneys, from Berwickshire to 
Cornwall, raising the country as 
they went along. Mr Gladstone 
would have sent round the fiery 
cross, and the life’of the Ministry 
would not have been worth a day’s 
purchase. As much might be said 
of the bombardment of Alexandria 
and the abandonment of Gordon. 
The Conservatives hardly attempt- 
ed to make political capital out of 
any of these iniquities. Of course 
they condemned them in no mea- 
sured terms; but that was not 
enough. The Liberal party would 
have convened monster meetings 
in all the great centres of popula- 
tion. Hyde Park and Trafalgar 
Square would have rung with in- 
dignation. Ministers would have 
been hooted like murderers on their 
way to the House of Parliament. 
That the Conservatives did not act 
in this manner may be very much 
to their credit. But that is not 
the way in which the game of 
politics is to be played now except 
by those who are content to lose. 
The bad side of the party sys- 
tem always tending to overbalance 
the good one has never been seen 
in darker colours than in 1885, 
when the enfranchisement of the 
agricultural labourers was resolved 
on by Mr Gladstone’s Government. 
We need not repeat the reasons 
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which seem to justify the Conserva- 
tive party in becoming the authors 
of popular legislation. For their 
participation in the Act of 1885 
there is neither more nor less to be 
said ; but the introduction of that 
measure when there was no press- 
ing demand for it, was due entirely 
and exclusively to party exigencies, 
the Government being aware that 
they had nothing to expect from 
the existing constituencies at the 
next general election but an over- 
whelming Conservative majority. 
They were wise in their genera- 
tion, perhaps, to get all they could 
out of the ignorance and credu- 
lity of the agricultural labourer 
while they lasted, instead of wait- 
ing, as Mr Goschen would have 
done, till he was educated before 
giving him the franchise. And 
the event has not altogether dis- 
appointed them. On the first ap- 
peal to these new allies the re- 
sponse was all that could be 
wished. But Mr Gladstone was 
no sooner in the saddle again than 
he again projected a more serious 
attack on the Constitution than 
the stoutest Radicals had yet 
attempted; and again, for the 
third time since 1842, the Con- 
servatives were called in to oppose 
the tide of revolution. Again 
they came in as a national party ; 
for the fact that a portion of 
their majority was made up of 
Liberal Unionists tells nothing 
against their position, as many of 
the seats awarded to the latter 
would have been secured by the 
Conservatives had not different 
arrangements been agreed upon. 
These, then, are the three great 
landmarks in the history of the 
party since it was first called into 
being to protect reform from rev- 
olution: 1842, 1874, and 1886. 
And as their administration from 
1874 to 1880 was largely occupied 
with measures for the benefit of 
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the urban working class, so has 
their administration from 1886 to 
1892 been distinguished by well- 
directed plans for the benefit of 
the rural working class, The 
Allotments Act gave power to the 
local authorities to take land for 
the purpose of field-gardens wher- 
ever the want of them was felt 
and was not likely to be supplied 
by voluntary action. This power 
will doubtless be transferred next 
session to the district council—a 
representative body to be elected 
by the rural population. District 
councils were to have formed part 
of the Government measure in 
1888, when all the powers ex- 
ercised by the rural sanitary 
authority would have been con- 
veyed to them, the management of 
allotments being among the num- 
ber. Mr Ritchie was prevented 
by Opposition tactics from com- 
pleting his new system by legisla- 
tion which would have given the 
labourers almost absolute control 
over their own affairs. But that 
will be the work of this spring, 
and when it is finished they will 
have little left to ask for in the 
shape of self-government. We 
speak of district councils rather 
than parish councils, not because 
we should not see with pleasure 
any attempt made to revive our old 
parochial system, but because so 
large a proportion of parishes in 
the more purely agricultural dis- 
tricts are too small to have a 
council of their own. Such a 
governing body would have liter- 
ally nothing to do; and such 
parishes must be grouped together 
in any bill the Government can 
propose if the system is not to 
become a laughing-stock. More 
populous parishes might for the 
purposes of the Act be styled 
districts. 

The labourers have now got 
free education, and can send their 
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children to school without having 
to pay for them at both ends—that 
is, by the contribution of school- 
pence and the loss of agricultural 
wages. And if no more were done 
for them by the Conservatives 
than what has been already men- 
tioned, it is difficult to see why 
the peasantry should feel them- 
selves neglected. If, indeed, they 
were guided solely by a comparison 
of what each party has effected for 
their benefit during the last fifty 
years, there can be no doubt which 
side they would espouse. But it 
appears to us that they are very 
little under the influence of these 
considerations ; and that the ques- 
tion which they ask in their own 
minds when choosing between 
rural candidates is, not what any 
party has done, but what it is 
about to do; and as we have 
already said, the party out of 
power has a distinct advantage in 
answering this question. They 
may promise wages of £1 a-day, 
and meals provided at the cost 
of the ratepayers, if they like, 
and the labourers would prob- 
ably believe them. It is useless 
to pretend to think that we can 
cope with such tactics as these. 
Should Radical lecturers and agi- 
tators persevere in assuring them 
that if Mr Gladstone is returned 
to power he will adopt the pro- 
gramme of the Socialists and divide 
the land among the people, we 
must not be surprised if the bait 
is swallowed, and the labourers 
have to learn from bitter experi- 
ence how grossly they have been 
befooled. It may be that nothing 
but an awakening of this kind will 
cure them of their credulity, and 
of that disposition to believe in 
a Radical millennium which has 
been traded on by demagogues 
ever since the days of Jack Cade. 

A glance at one or two other 
subjects will complete our survey. 
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The great measure introduced by 
the Conservative Government in 
1888 for the reconstruction of our 
local administrative system is per- 
haps, of all the reforms they have 
undertaken, the least in harmony 
with Conservative traditions. But 
the position of the Conservative 
party since 1886 has been one of 
unprecedented difficulty. Between 
moderate Liberalism and moderate 
Conservatism the line of separation 
resembles one of those slightly 
marked footpaths which, though 
plainly discernible from a short 
distance, are apt to grow invisible 
as we tread them: while as re- 
gards this particular measure, the 
County Government Bill, we must 
in common justice remember two 
things in connection with it. The 
Conservative party stood pledged 
to some considerable reform in 
the system of local taxation ; and 
the measures of relief which the 
gentry and the farmers! had de- 
manded for nearly twenty years, 
could not have been granted by 
any Government without the .in- 
troduction of a representative ele- 
ment into our provincial adminis- 
tration. In the second place, we 
have no doubt that many mem- 
bers of the Government were and 
still are under the firm impres- 
sion that the Act of 1888 is 
capable of being turned to good 
account by the local aristocracy if 
they choose to take the trouble ; 
and that they may retain and 
even extend under the new sys- 
tem all the influence they possessed 
under the old. 

Free education, be it named in 
passing, has nothing to do with 
the fundamental principles of Con- 
servatism. The wisdom of assist- 
ing the poorer classes out of the 
public purse is a question for polit- 


ical economists. But a man does 
not make himself either a Radi- 
cal or a Conservative by a mistake 
in political economy. If it is 
asserted that free education will 
ruin the voluntary schools, this 
is a question on which those 
who are most interested in the 
preservation of voluntary schools 
are divided in opinion. Many 
English clergymen of great ex- 
perience and unimpeachable Con- 
servative principles believe that it 
will be of the greatest service to 
voluntary schools. Surely under 
such circumstances the Govern- 
ment should at least have the 
benefit of the doubt. 

There has never been a Con- 
servative Government in office 
yet of which some of its sup- 
porters have not declared that it 
was faithless to its principles. 
This was said in 1835, it was 
said in 1845, it was said in 1852, 
in 1859, in 1867, and in 1876. 
The reason is that Conservatism 
must be either progressive or pow- 
erless, and that those who bring 
these charges against it will not 
recognise the truth. If the Conser- 
vative party allows itself to be re- 
duced to impotence, the enemies of 
our existing institutions will lose 
the only check upon their schemes 
which parliamentary government 
affords. Something, no doubt, must 
be surrendered, but half a loaf is 
better than no bread; and if the 
crew obstinately reject the cap- 
tain’s orders, and would rather let 
the ship go down than sacrifice part 
of the cargo, there is no more to. 
be said, The consequences must 
be upon their own heads. 

It is quite unnecessary for the 
purpose of this article to do more 
than refer very briefly to our 
Irish and foreign policy. The 





1 The iniquitous incidence of local taxation was not confined to the country— 
it affected all real property ; but in the country it fell harder on individuals. 
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authority of the law has been re- 
established in Ireland ; crime, in- 
timidation, and violence have been 
suppressed ; peaceable and orderly 
citizens have been secured in the 
exercise of their civil rights, and 
freed from the intolerable yoke of 
a selfish and dishonest confeder- 
acy. Now indeed is in process of 
being realised the picture drawn 
by Mr Bright, of what he hoped 
would be the fruits of Mr Glad- 


stone’s earlier legislation :— 


‘* All crimes shall cease, and ancient 
fraud shall fail, 
Returning Justice lift aloft her scale.” 


But it has been reserved for Mr 
Gladstone’s opponents and not for 
Mr Gladstone himself to effect this 
happy change. Abroad, where Mr 
Gladstone left us without a friend, 
we are now without an enemy. 
Even the Gladstonian party are 
so totally unable to find fault 
with Lord Salisbury’s foreign 
policy, that they are driven in 
despair to say that he borrowed 
it from themselves. It is very 
curious that the same policy should 
in different hands produce such 
very opposite results. But Radi- 
cals who make the above claim 
do not see how heavily it tells 
against themselves. If they had 
all the right ideas, but were totally 
unable to reduce them to practice, 
or make them bear their natural 
fruits, it is a proof of inherent 
incapacity far more fatal to their 
pretensions to statesmanship than 
the adoption in any given instance 
of a mistaken view. Mistakes 
need not be repeated ; congenital 
incompetence is incurable. 

Lord Salisbury’s Government, 
then, looked at all round, is the 
most successful and prosperous 
which the country has experi- 
enced since the Peace, with the 
one exception, perhaps, of Lord 
Palmerston’s second Administra- 
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tion. Lord Salisbury has realised 
the famous promise of Sir Robert 
Peel in 1835. “TI offer you,” said 
he, with dignified confidence in 
his own powers, “ peace, economy, 
the restored confidence of power- 
ful States, and reforms both civil 
and ecclesiastical, which shall 
remedy acknowledged evils. Do 
not lightly reject these offers.” 
And shall we lightly reject a 
Government which has so abun- 
dantly fulfilled this promise ? 

On completing this survey of 
the last fifty years, it is natural 
to ask what lessons we may learn 
from it bearing on the immediate 
future. The first is this, that to 
exercise a powerful and even de- 
cisive influence over the direction 
of affairs, it is not necessary that 
parties should themselves be in the 
possession of office. We are deal- 
ing with domestic rather than with 
foreign policy, as the latter is un- 
avoidably committed more exclu- 
sively to the care of individuals, 
and lies less under the immediate 
control of public opinion. It is 
one of the most remarkable fea- 
tures of our modern parliamentary 
history, that while for twenty- 
seven years the Conservative party 
never had a majority in the House 
of Commons, that assembly con- 
tinued nevertheless to be under 
the influence of Conservative ideas 
for the whole period. The reason 
of this was, that when the Conser- 
vative Ministry of 1842 were dis- 
placed on a question of political 
economy, the great Conservative 
reaction which set in soon after 
the Reform Bill had not spent its 
force. Successive Governments, 
calling themselves Liberal, could 
not lay a finger on any of the 
institutions of the country without 
the consent of their opponents. 
After the death of Lord Palmer- 
ston we had another Radical re- 
action; but the effect upon the 
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popular mind was exactly the 
same as that which followed the 
Reform Bill of 1832. After 
seven years’ experience of Radi- 
calism the Conservatives were 
called to power in 1841. After 
eight years’ such experience they 
were again called to power in 
1874. Wedoubt very much whether 
the feeling which prompted this 
summons was exhausted in 1880. 
It was fancied that a Government 
might be formed, as we have al- 
ready said, on plain Whig prin- 
ciples, which would be something 
like the Government of Lord 
Aberdeen or Lord Palmerston. 
As soon as the people found out 
what they had got instead, they 
repented of what they had done ; 
and we firmly believe that should 
the election of 1892 follow the 
course of that of 1880, the coun- 
try would equally soon be disgust- 
ed with its own fickleness. We 
believe that the Unionist party 
at this moment represents most 
faithfully the dominant public 
opinion of the day; and that it 
will be in no danger of being over- 
ridden merely because by the action 
of one ignorant class its represen- 
tatives are for the moment in a 
minority. The survey we have 
undertaken affords us, we repeat, 
excellent grounds for adhering to 
this conviction. A Conservative 
party has now been formed in the 
country very much resembling the 


party which was formed under Sir. 


Robert Peel and Lord Stanley ; 
and we expect to see it hold its 
own for many years. A remark- 
able tribute to the ascendancy of 
Conservatism in the nation at 
large is to be seen in the fact 
that the Liberals studiously ab- 
stain from speaking of it by that 
name. They dare not call the 
Government Conservative. They 


know that the name is too popu- 
Jar. 


They have for many years 
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past laboured to identify the Con- 
servative party with the régime 
of Eldon and Perceval, when the 
word Conservative did not exist, 
in order to escape the disagree- 
able necessity of looking the last 
fifty years in the face, and re- 
cognising what Conservatism has 
done, and the hold which it has 
upon the nation. 

The second point on which it is 
necessary to dwell is that, from its 
earliest infancy, the leaders of the 
Conservative party have strenu- 
ously asserted their right to a 
share in reformative legislation, of 
which first the Whigs and after- 
wards the Liberals laid claim toa 
monopoly. From the publication 
of the Tamworth Manifesto to the 
last speech of Lord Salisbury at 
Birmingham, this claim has been 
steadily repudiated. If judgment 
on this head was once allowed to 
go against them by default, the 
able men by whom the Conserva- 
tives were led ‘knew well enough 
that they must give up all hope 
of becoming “ effective public ser- 
vants,” and become powerless to 
attain those very ends for the 
sake of which the party was 
created. This is no new thing. 
The Conservative party could not 
have lived on any other terms. 
The country, sixty years ago, en- 
tered on a new era; and the ques- 
tion which it has had to decide 
for itself ever since is, whether it 
shall have Conservative reform or 
Radical. The whole history of 
the last half-century shows that 
it prefers the former. And it is to 
give effect to this preference that 
the Conservative party exists. 
When it renounces this position it 
signs its own death-warrant. It 
may still call itself a party ; still 
continue to discharge the formal 
duties of an Opposition ; still toast 
Conservative principles at Prim- 
rose banquets; and still fondly 
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persuade itself that a future is be- 
fore it. Butits vitality and utility 
will be gone for ever. Its talk 
will be only the garrulous egotism 
of a decayed veteran — shoulder- 
ing his crutch—the hope will be 
only the hope of the unhappy 
paralytic, who believes every day 
that to-morrow he will rise and 
walk. 

Thirdly, we have to note, what 
is evidently becoming a source of 
anxiety to some of our most dis- 
tinguished statesmen, the marked 
change which within the last forty 
years has come over the system of 
party government. Lord Salisbury 
called attention to it in his great 
speech at Birmingham on the 25th 
of November last. Party spirit 
of old was not less bitter than it 
is now. But it confined itself 
within certain limits. Rival states- 
men and rival political connections 
would differ from each other on 
some great principle,—the royal 
prerogative, parliamentary reform, 
religious toleration, or what not,— 
but they did not carry their war- 
fare into the details of legislation, 
whether they affected these prin- 
ciples or not. When a party was 
returned to power by the popular 
verdict, the Opposition accepted 
the fact, recognised the national 
voice, and did not think it their 
duty to throw any obstacles in the 
way of the Government but such 
as arose out of the ordinary course 
of public business. Then, of course, 
the party system was no hindrance 
to the work of the country being 
conducted with dignity and effi- 
ciency. But now, when, as soon 
as a Government is in office, the 
Opposition think of nothing else 
but how to get them out again as 
quickly as possible, and with that 
object in view devote all their 
energies to tne task of harassing, 
crippling, and defaming them ; when 
not a single measure is discussed 
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upon its merits, but only for the 
purpose of ensuring its ultimate 
collapse, or, when that is impos- 
sible, of casting suspicion on its 
honesty, and poisoning the public 
mind against its authors; when, 
in order to provide themselves 
with a plausible or telling cry, the 
Opposition will lay hands, without 
scruple, on the fundamental insti- 
tutions of the country, and talk 
as glibly of destroying a Church or 
abolishing a Senate as they might 
do of a turnpike gate; when 
Opposition, in a word, is no longer 
willing to be an Opposition, and 
writhes under the necessity with 
so much violence and impatience 
as to rob the House of Commons 
of one half of its practical utility, 
—then, indeed, we cannot be sur- 
prised that grave and responsible 
statesmen should raise a note of 
warning, and suggest that ere 
long party government may be 
standing in the dock. 

It is not all at once, especially 
in a country like England, that 
the effects of great changes become 
visible. Lord Beaconsfield seems to 
have thought sometimes — for he 
did not always agree with himself 
on these topics—that one conse- 
quence of the Reform Bill would 
be the gradual extinction of the 
party system. But while the in- 
fluence of statesmen who had been 
bred up in the old régime remained 
paramount in the House of Com- 
mons, the old machinery continued 
to work fairly well; and the polit- 
ical understanding by which two 
great parties divided from each 
other by some great constitutional 
principle were content to take turn , 
and turn about with its rival in the 
duties and emoluments of office, 
was still kept up. Indeed the 
yoke of party, for reasons we have 
already stated, grew rather heavier 
than lighter immediately after the 
Reform Bill. But the expansion of 
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the Radical element in Parliament, 
and the growth of a party indiffer- 
ent to constitutional traditions, and 
believing itself charged with a 
mission to reconstruct society, has 
completely changed the House of 
Commons known to Peel, Rus- 
sell, and Palmerston. For Radicals 
of the type we have described to 
submit to remain in Opposition is 
treason to their principles. Perish 
the paltry details of merely use- 
ful or practical legislation, if the 
price we have to pay for them is 
the toleration of a Conservative 
Government. It is clear that such 
a spirit as this is irreconcilable 
with party government as it has 
hitherto existed in this country, 
and that one or the other must 
give way. 

These then, as it seems to us, 
are the three great lessons we may 
learn from the retrospect set forth 
in this article—namely, the great 
power that under certain condi- 
tions may be exercised by a party 
in Opposition, as for twenty years 
after the repeal of the corn laws 
we saw it exercised ; the certainty 
of the Conservatives being called 
to office whenever Radicalism be- 
comes aggressive, and the conse- 
quent necessity of holding a party 
together which shall keep itself 
in touch with popular feeling as 
the only means by which it can 
hope either to preserve our insti- 
tutions from ruin, or make their 
downward progress, if so it must 
be, more gentle and more gradual ; 
and finally, the fact that the sys- 
tem of government which had 
served its purpose admirably down 
to 1832, and continued for another 
generation to show no outward 
symptoms of decay, is at length 
beginning to totter under the effect 
of the new elements introduced 
into it by the second and the 
third Reform Bills. 

We think, however, that these 
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considerations should inspire all 
Conservatives with fresh hope and 
confidence. Should the present 
system last, they will always have 
at their back a great and powerful 
party, strong not merely in its rank 
and wealth, but also in the moral 
effect of a Conservative democracy, 
the growth of which in our large 
towns is one of the most significant 
features of the period now under 
consideration. In Opposition they 
will exercise an influence no longer 
capable of being represented as 
anti- popular or regressive: in 
office they have shown what they 
can do. That a Conservative 
Government which recognises mod- 
ern responsibilities, and shows it- 
self alive to the social necessities 
of the age, may be powerful and 
popular, and command the respect 
of the great majority of indepen- 
dent men, has been abundantly 
demonstrated. 

On the other hand, should the - 
present system not last, would 
they be less favourably placed? 
We think not. The consequences 
likely to ensue on the breaking 
up of this system it is difficult 
to predict. But one result seems 
certain, that it would relieve 
Ministers from the necessity of 
resigning whenever they suffered 
any serious defeat in the House 
of Commons. A chance combi- 
nation of groups not accustomed 
to act together, and uniting only 
for one particular purpose, would 
not imply that the Ministers had 
lost the confidence of the House. 
In order to prove this, they would 
have to unite again and again 
upon a variety of other questions ; 
and thus in process of time some- 
thing very like a party would 
again be formed. But supposing 
this not to happen, and the dis- 
appearance of the party method 
to be final and complete, the Min- 
isters of the Crown might then be 
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selected from the ablest men in 
the House without regard to their 
connections ; and we think it may 
safely be affirmed that such a Gov- 
ernment would always be, in the 
best sense of the word, Conserva- 
tive. We have good reason to be- 
lieve that between 1852 and 1855 
the possibility of such a system 
was under the consideration of 
the Court. There would then be 
no reluctance among statesmen, 
as on the part of Mr Glad- 
stone formerly, and of Lord Har- 
tington more recently, to join a 
Ministry whose general principles 
they approved because of party 
ties, connections, and anteced- 
ents. Thus for a statesman to 
obtain office, he would no longer 
be obliged to agitate and con- 
vulse the country from end to 
end, in order to turn out a whole 
party, and change the complexion 
of the House of Commons. He 
would be able to satisfy his ambi- 
tion on easier terms. That such 
a result would be highly favour- 
able to Conservative principles 
requires no demonstration. Men 
like Sir W. Harcourt and Lord 
Rosebery and Lord Spencer would 
not be Radicals if they could help 
it. Accustomed as we are to our 
own House of Commons, we find it 
difficult to realise such conditions, 
and practical men may call such sug- 
gestions fantastic. But they can- 
not really be so when the Prime 
Minister of England thinks it nec- 
essary to advert with so much 
seriousness to the circumstances 
on which they are founded. But 
the best way of avoiding such a 
change, and keeping up the old 
system as it is, stripped of its 
parasitical inconveniencies, would 
be by such a further reconstruc- 
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tion of parties as should rob the 
present method of Opposition of 
all its efficacy. A party to effect 
this object myst be not only pow- 
erful and influential, but rest on 
such a broad foundation as to render 
its tenure of office “steady and 
continuous” for considerable peri- 
ods of time. No one party ought 
to be permanently excluded from 
power. Each must have its turn. 
But that need not happen every 
five or six years. Such rapid fluc- 
tuations as this are as fatal to the 
efficiency of Government as the ex- 
clusive possession of office by one 
connection only. If we could so 
rearrange the system as to permit 
of parties holding a middle course 
between these two extremes, the 
difficulty would be solved. 

Mr Chamberlain has told us 
recently that in his opinion the 
Liberal Unionists are more ser- 
viceable where they are than they 
would be if fused with the Con- 
servatives. He has no thoughts 
of rejoining the Gladstonians. But 
he professes to look forward to the 
formation of a third party —a 
“* Moderate Liberal party ”—which 
shall stand upon its own bottom. 
He must know in his heart that 
this is impossible. Both the Con- 
servatives and the Radicals are 
now too powerful and too nu- 
merous to admit of such a party 
growing up between them, hold- 
ing itself aloof from both, and 
yet strong enough to govern the 
country. It must draw the ma- 
terials for its majority either from 
the Conservative or the Glad- 
stonian ranks; and must throw 
in its lot in the long-run either 
with the party of revolutionary 
aggression or the party of con- 
stitutional progress, 
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WueEwN Sainte-Beuve published 
his romance ‘ Volupté,’ he showed 
some solicitude for the scruples of 
those who might take alarm at 
such an equivocal title, explaining 
to them frankly in the Preface 
that his book, though written 
with a serious moral purpose, was 
not meant for those who were too 
strait-laced to have feeling for 
human foibles. At the same time, 
he dismissed rather contemptuous- 
ly those who might be lured to 
peruse it by the very same ap- 
pearance of evil that scared the 
others, remarking that he did not 
concern himself though they would 
certainly be disappointed. Mon- 
taigne, on the other hand, antici- 
pating Helvetius by three cen- 
turies in declaring that, even in 
virtue, the principal aim of man 
is pleasure, found a mischievous 
delight in scandalising prudes. J/ 
me plaist de battre leurs aureilles 
de ce mot (la volupté) qui leur est 
st fort a contre-ceur—“I de- 
light in dinning into their ears 
this word which is so odious to 
them.” 

Of the two examples, that of 
Sainte-Beuve is the safer for a 
writer in these days to follow, 
and to acknowledge that the word 
which stands at the head of this 
page is one of doubtful reputation. 
It has been too often seen in bad 
company ; noscitur a sociis—it is 
looked on askance by steady-going 
people, as if it were a synonym 
for revelry, debauchery, promis- 
cuous junketings, horse - racing, 
card-playing, and suchlike. 

Towards the close of last cen- 
tury there was started the ‘Sport- 
ing Magazine,’ which ran a career, 
neither inglorious nor unprofitable 


to the publishers, for upwards of 
seventy years. The title-page of 
the earlier numbers undertakes 
that “the Turf, the Chace, and 
every other Diversion interesting 
to the Man of Pleasure” will be 
fully dealt with. It must be con- 
fessed that some of the contents 
of the magazine were such as to 
favour the sinister significance of 
the term “Man of Pleasure” ; for 
the editor took a catholic view 
of sport, and not only interlarded 
the ‘records of the chase with an- 
nals of the cock-pit and the prize- 
ring, and realistic descriptions of 
public executions, but, in certain 
paragraphs headed “ Matrimonial 
Sporting,” admitted detailed ac- 
counts of the raciest crim. con. 
and abduction cases. This gave 
the lover of legitimate sport a 
bad start. A periodical conduct- 
ed on such broad lines might well 
strengthen the opinion held by 
some serious persons that all sport 
involves disreputable associations, 
and helped, no doubt, to bring it 
about that many people in this 
country still think and speak coy- 
ly of pleasure, as if it were in it- 
self a hurtful or obnoxious thing. 
Nevertheless, rightly understood, 
pleasure is the chief object of all 
human government—the art, name- 
ly, of making people pleased or 
happy; and it would not be less 
rational to condemn religion be- 
cause of the cruelties that have 
been inflicted in its name, or art 
because some good pictures have 
an immoral tendency, as to in- 
veigh against pleasure because 
some people pursue it selfishly 
or find it in unworthy objects. 
’OpOds xaipev, to enjoy rightly, is 
one of the surest precepts of hu- 
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man happiness ; and it is difficult 
for a layman to put his finger on 
any denunciation of pleasure, as 
such, in either Old or New Testa- 
ment. There is something of in- 
sincerity, something unmanly, in 
the conventional attitude assumed 
towards pleasure by professing 
Christians. We are constantly 
seeking it, yet we declare abhor- 
rence of pleasure-seekers ; we pro- 
fess to despise it, yet the whole 
effort of the nations is to obtain 
it. Montaigne, distinguished for 
frankness rather than sternness 
of philosophy, makes no bones 
about this: “Toutes les opinions 
du monde en sont 1a, que le plaisir 
est notre but; quoyqu’elles en 
prennent divers moyens: aultre- 
ment on les chasseroit d’arrivée ; 
car qui escouteroit celuy qui, pour 
sa fin, establiroit nostre peine et 
mesaise ?” 

This contradiction of profession 
and practice arises in part from 
sheer hypocrisy, in part from im- 
perfectly understanding the true 
nature of pleasure, or, as it may 
please some to put it (though the 
phrase so arranged is neither so 
comprehensive nor so explicit), the 
nature of true pleasure. Christians, 
it is true, are told to rejoice when 
men shall speak evil of them and 
persecute them, and this seems 
sometimes to be interpreted as an 
injunction to make themselves so 
ungenial and disagreeable as to 
bring upon themselves the natural 
consequences of being disliked ; but 
it is certain there is nothing good 
or to be grateful for in evil-speak- 
ing and persecution, and no merit 
in enduring or courting such treat- 
ment, except so far as it is a sign 
that those who incur it are taking 
a course opposed to the will and 
practice of worldly men. But even 
such martyrs are not called on to 
resign all idea of pleasure for ever- 
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more ; the enjoyment is but post- 
poned, “for great is their reward 
in heaven.” Throughout Scripture 
pleasure is pronounced a good and 
right thing, and therefore to be 
desired. “I know that there is 
no good in them,” says the Prea- 
cher, “but for a man to rejoice, 
and to do good in his life. And 
also that every man should eat and 
drink, and enjoy the good of all his 
labour, it is the gift of God.” 

Thorough though our persua- 
sion may be that ours is no con- 
tinuing city, and that we are on 
the way to a better world, there is 
no merit in making our journey 
thither uncomfortable. 

What is the aim of all philanthro- 
py but pleasure in the present? what 
is the promise of every religion 
but pleasure in the future? With 
what consistency can the honest 
believer undervalue pleasure, when 
the Psalmist declares that at the 
Lord’s “right hand are pleasures 
for evermore”? Even Jeremiah, 
the eponymus of all that is dole- 
ful, is constrained to offer pleasure 
as the reward of righteousness : 
“Then shall the virgin rejoice in 
the dance, both young men and 
old together ;” yet there lingers 
among certain sects a feeling, ex- 
pressed in Petrarch’s description of 
the dance, as quoted by Burton, as 
“a circle of which the devil him- 
self is the centre; many women 
that use it have come dishonest 
homé ; most indifferent ; none bet- 
ter.” Burton himself, after citing 
the most furious denunciations of 
it as well as what has been written 
in its praise, was led to the fol- 
lowing conclusion; “This is my 
censure in brief; dancing is a 
pleasant recreation of body and 
mind, if sober and modest (such as 
our Christian dances are), if tem- 
pestively used.” 

It is delicious to picture the 
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prolix and erudite Anatomist of 
Melancholy being lured out of his 
den in Christ Church to join “ tem- 
pestively” in the dance: was it 
moments like these that led the 
“ancients of Christ Church” to 
assure Anthony a-Wood “ that his 
company was very merry, facete, 
and juvenile” ? 

If we may start with the as- 
sumption that pleasure is a good 
and right thing, one to be desired, 
and therefore one that it is worth 
taking some trouble to secure, 
then it will not be wasting time 
to consider its true nature and 
remark upon some of the more fre- 
quent and remediable hindrances 
to its attainment, as well as to 
point out the common neglect of 
some of its purest sources. 

Pleasure, then, not in the lim- 
ited, painfully technical sense in 
which Sainte-Beuve used the 
word, but in the full meaning of 


enjoyment and delight, is indeed 
one of the most difficult subjects 
that can possibly be submitted to 


analysis. Seek and ye shall not 
find it, unless your search is wise- 
ly directed. Often it eludes the 
most elaborate plans and costly 
preparation for its capture. Equal- 
ly often it springs out unawares 
upon the wayfarer when he is 
least looking for it, meets him 
with frankest countenance where 
its presence would be least sus- 
pected. Thus the ordinary scheme 
of social entertainment is devised 
to encourage that most precious 
of all earthly joys—human inter- 
course. The stranger wandering 
through London on some night in 
June finds himself in a street 
crowded with glittering carriages, 
a constant stream of airily dressed, 
bejewelled, and beflowered men 
and women flows across the car- 
peted steps of a spacious mansion ; 
strains of exquisite music float 
through open windows into the 
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summer night; glimpses may be 
had of staircases and shaded bal- 
conies bright with all the flowers 
of fairy-land. To the poor wan- 
derer it seems impossible to im- 
agine enjoyment more complete 
than that prepared for those 
privileged to meet their friends 
in such a lovely scene; and turn- 
ing away with an envious sigh, 
he betakes himself to his lonely 
lodging to dream of delights that 
are far beyond his reach. Beyond 
his reach only, does he think? 
He little knows! Conversation 
has been described — neither in- 
aptly nor irreverently—as the com- 
munion of saints, but, in some of its 
phases, it is pretty well disguised. 

“Going to Lady Midas’s to- 
night ?” inquires a weary-looking 
woman of one whom she meets 
dining at a friend’s house, who, 
elderly and overfed, finds it a task 
almost beyond her powers to keep 
awake till the men come up from 
the dining-room. 

“Yes,” replies the second, in- 
effectually smothering a yawn; 
“we must just show ourselves 
there, I suppose. But it’s a bore; 
for there are two or three balls 
to-night, and it is such a bad 
place to get away from.” 

Or perhaps it is among the men 
that the popular aspect of Lady 
Midas’s magnificent entertainment 
reveals itself. 

“Not going yet, old fellow,’ 
says the host, “not going into 
society, eh? You surely know 
better than that at your age. 
Look here,” sinking his voice, 
“just you wait till the women 
have gone, and we'll have a quiet 
rubber and a cigar.” 

*“ Ah, wouldn’t I just like it!” 
replies the other, ruefully; ‘but 
you see my wife insists on my 
going to a confounded squash at 
Lady Midas’s—won’t go without 
me, you know.” 


? 
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Yet the hostess’s object is most 
laudable. She throws open her 
house, fills it with flowers, music, 
and soft light, provides a supper 
fit for Lucullus—all to enable 
people to meet their friends. 
Why is it all a failure (though 
every one agrees it was a great 
success)? why are nineteen out of 
every twenty people bored at hav- 
ing to go and in a hurry to come 
away? The thing aimed at—pleas- 
ant intercourse—is far from un- 
attainable ; for that may turn up 
suddenly, without the slightest pre- 
paration, in a chance meeting on a 
railway journey or (this has actu- 
ally happened) in a dentist’s wait- 
ing-room. The fact is, elaborate 
preparations are more likely to 
scare than to secure pleasure. To 
quote some expressive words of 
Mr Dallas: “ Pleasure seldom 
gives note of her coming. She 
comes like an angel — unheard, 
unseen, unknown; and not till 


she is gone or parting from us 
are our eyes opened to what we 
have enjoyed.” , 

The nature of the object sought 
after is not in itself of the essence 


of pleasure. There is, perhaps, no 
engine of ease more consummately 
designed for its purpose than a 
modern bed, with its liberal ex- 
panse of resilient mattress and 
alternate layers of snowy flax and 
creamy wool, by which tempera- 
ture and weight of covering may 
be adjusted with the last degree 
of nicety. As a machine for re- 
pose it really leaves nothing to be 
desired ; yet how completely, after 
all, does the enjoyment of it de- 
pend on circumstances beyond the 
occupant’s control. There is no 
half-hour of physical enjoyment 
so unalloyed as that before getting 
up in the morning. The limbs 
revel in the delicate contact of 
fine linen and the amorous pres- 
sure of the mattress. Is one too 
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warm? There are unexplored re- 
cesses under the sheets stored with 
refreshing coolness, into which feet 
and arms may be thrust. Is one 
chilly? There is the eider-down 
quilt, light as a lover’s whisper 
and warm as his nymph’s embrace, 
to draw over the top. Nor is it 
merely an hour of sensuous ease. 
There is none in the whole round 
of the clock when the intellect is 
so active, or when thought flows 
so quick and so clear. A thought- 
ful host remembers this, and makes 
bedside book-shelves as integral a 
part of bedroom furniture as a 
wash-hand-stand or a wardrobe. 
Yet, to the bedridden, what is 
this bed but Gehenna? The same 
sheets, the same springs, the same 
decorous luxury is there, but they 
confer no pleasure— 


‘* Stone walls do not a prison make, 
Nor iron bars a cage.” 


The sick man loathes the very 
same couch which, when healthy, 
he was often too laggard in leav- 
ing; and when visitors come, 
bringing with them the smell of 
the field and the wood, his whole 
being yearns to be out in the free 
air, to feel the glorious sun or to 
cower in the bitter blast. 

Again: to the student—the gen- 
uine helluo librorum—books are all 
in all; give him a generous supply 
of these and he is satisfied, he 
wants no more; he even grudges 
the time spent in taking food, rest, 
or necessary exercise ; in extreme 
cases he becomes indifferent to 
living friendship, finding all his 
solace in the companionship de- 
scribed by Mr Ruskin in one of 
the soundest of his many sound 
scoldings :— 


“There is a society continually open 
to us, of people who will talk to us as 
long as we like, whatever our rank or 
occupation: talk to us in the best 
words they can choose, and with 
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thanks if we listen to them. And 
this society, because it is so numerous 
and so gentle,—and can be kept wait- 
ing round us all day long, not to 
grant audience, but to gain it ;—kings 
and statesmen lingering patiently in 
those plainly furnished and narrow 
ante-rooms, our bookcase shelves,— 
we make no account of that company, 
—perhaps never listen to a word they 
would say all day long.” 


Long before Ruskin, Richard of 
Bury, when as yet printed books 
were not, spoke not less reverently 
of literature. ‘‘These are mas- 
ters,” he wrote in his ‘ Philo- 
biblion ’ (A.p. 1340), “ who instruct 
us without chastisement, without 
anger, without fee; if you repair 
to them, they are not sleeping; if 
you ask them anything, they do 
not hide themselves ; if you blun- 
der, they complain not; if you 
betray ignorance, they laugh not.” 

How can any one remain insen- 
sible to books as a source of pleas- 
ure!—one at which the million may 
slake their thirst. Nevertheless, not 
to mention the schoolboy, in whose 
eyes books are but elaborate ob- 
stacles to the enjoyment of life, 
there are thousands and tens of 
thousands of educated men who 
prefer the scribbling of daily jour- 
nalists to the written thoughts of 
kings and statesmen ; and seldom 
read anything but newspapers, 
shallow magazine articles, or, at 
the highest, quaff, not from the 
perennial wells of Helicon, but 
from the wayside rills of con- 
temporary fiction. Such people, 
when they do turn to reading as 
a pastime, 

** Love to hear 
A soft pulsation in their easy ear ; 
To turn the page and let the senses 
drink 
A lay that shall not trouble them to 
think.” 


They indulge in what Mr Braith- 
waite has spoken of as “a feeble 
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attempt to think by proxy.” But 
this kind do not know the pleasure 
of literature, because desire, in 
the gratification of which consists 
the nature of pleasure, has not 
been born in them ; “ many are the 
thyrsus-bearers, but few are the 
mystics.” There are plenty who 
take books in their hands, but few 
who care to commune with the 
writer, content if he prattles to 
them pleasantly enough to keep 
their thoughts in a state of agree- 
able titillation. 

In like manner, persons of a 
devout temperament have resort 
to the services of the Church, and 
find therein comfort for their souls 
and the brightness of their lives. 
It is not for a pretence they make 
long prayers, but because to do so 
satisfies a want of their nature ; 
while others, not merely the care- 
less or irreverent, but some thought- 
ful, earnest men, dread the effort 
involved in the frequency and 
length of public worship. 

Examples might be multiplied, 
all tending to prove that there is 
no such thing as objective pleasure, 
but that pleasure is a harmony— 
that is, a fitting together—-a fitting 
of an external object with a mood 
or want within ourselves. It is, 
to put it plainly, the fulfilment of 
desire, the gratification of an ap- 
petite not necessarily ignoble, but 
often, in our strangely complex 
beings, very much the reverse. In 
short, as Suckling says— 


‘* Tis not the meat, but ’tis the appetite 
Makes eating a delight.” 


The word “harmony,” it may be 
observed, is not used here in a 
loose or metaphorical sense, but in 
its literal etymological meaning. 
Human speech is a spontaneous 
growth, and words long retain an 
intrinsic significance which may 
have been obscured by everyday 
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use. Thus “harmony” is best 
understood by remembering the 
meaning of the original Greek 
dppovia, a fitting together of parts. 
Being a convenient expression for 
the pleasing arrangement of musi- 
cal notes, the term has been almost 
monopolised by musicians ; but so 
far from there being any affecta- 
tion in applying it generally, it 
would be the most mischievous 
form of pedantry to restrict it to 
technical use. The word suggests 
a true analogy between the agree- 
ment of musical sounds and that 
fulfilment of desire which creates 
or constitutes pleasure; and the 
art of pleasure is, in fact, neither 
more nor less than the science of 
harmony. 

For reasons already referred to, 
of special weight in a country 
which retains the stamp of the 
Puritan furnace, it is difficult to 
get the popular mind to analyse 
the nature and ingredients of pleas- 
ure, without importing moral con- 
siderations into the process; but 
even these may be more closely 
examined hereafter, if a clear un- 
derstanding may be had of the 
former. 

In the ancient Greek philosophy 
two distinct theories of pleasure 
claimed disciples: the earlier Cy- 
renaic school taught that pleasure 
was to be had only in action, secur- 
ing a process of change from an 
indifferent state to a better one, 
thereby leading to a reliance on 
the senses to produce material 
delight ; the Epicurean doctrine 
(strangely misapprehended by 
modern people) being that pleas- 
ure is the result only of repose, 
that tranquillity of body and mind 
should be the end in view, and 
that the intellect is the true chan- 
nel of enjoyment. Plato, one of 
the earliest and most courageous 
chemists of pleasure, endorsed the 
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views of the Cyrenaics, and ex- 
plained that pleasure could only 
be defined as a relief from pain. 
This was also the*opinion of Kant, 
who held that what we strive to 
attain is not so much a definite 
gratification as the appeasing of 
disquiet :— 

“And that it is not a pleasure 
which entices us to this (the passin 
from one state to another), but a kin 
of discontent with present suffering, 
is shown by the fact that we are 
always seeking for some object of 
pleasure without knowing what that 
object is, merely as an aid against the 
disquiet—against the complement of 
petty pains which for the moment 
irritate us and annoy us. It is thus 
apparent that man is urged on by a 
necessity of his nature to go out of 
the present as a state of pain, in order 
to find in the future one less irksome. 
. . . Pleasure is nothing positive ; it 
is only a libération of pain, and there- 
fore only something negative.” 


This is the sort of quagmire in 
which ingenious philosophers de- 
light in landing us. We know— 
every natural healthy mind that 
does not torment itself with 
phrases knows—that positive plea- 
sure does exist; and though we 
may-be unable to define it in a 
thoroughly scholarly way, and be 
uncertain whether it should be 
classed as a thing or a state, we 
are as well able to recognise it as 
the source of joy when we meet 
with it, as we are to recognise 
pain as the source of sorrow. 
Physicists tell us, with perfect 
truth, that a rainbow has no 
actual existence, that it is merely 
a sensation produced in the optic 
nerve by the decomposition of 
light under refraction ; neverthe- 
less all but the colour-blind know 
a rainbow when they see it, and, 
regarded purely as a phenomenon, 
it is capable of being examined 
and explained. We respond read- 
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ily enough to the Surswm corda / 
of pleasure, though it may be dif- 
ficult to explain the nature of the 
summons to our own satisfaction 
or that of others; but it seems 
easy to show, by a concrete in- 
stance, the delusion of holding 
pleasure to be nothing but an 
escape from pain. Jeremiah’s ap- 
proval of dancing as an expression 
of mirth has already been quoted. 
Suppose a young girl, undressing 
to go to bed, were to receive an 
unexpected message inviting her 
to go to a ball; would she hesi- 
tate, think you, between her pillow 
and her ball-dress? Here is no 
case of escaping from pain ; she is 
sleepy, and disposed for rest, as all 
young things ought to be at night ; 
her desire-and instinct is to say 
her prayers and lay herself down. 
Kant perhaps would maintain that 
directly she hears of the ball, she 
conceives a desire to dance, stronger 
than the desire for rest, and she 
hastens to the ball to assuage the 
unease or pain of desire. It may 
be so; but to plain folks, unversed 
in metaphysics, it would seem that 
for this girl pleasure begins the 
moment she hears of the ball, and, 
let it be hoped, continues as long 
as she stays at it. She was per- 
fectly content and at ease when 
she received the summons, perhaps 
was meditating on the pleasure of 
getting into a comfortable bed, so 
that, according to Kant, it was 
impossible for her to derive pleas- 
ure from the ball, for she was 
conscious of no pain before going 
to it, and, says he, “it is the sud- 
den, the instantaneous removal of 
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the pain which determines all that 
we can call a veritable pleasure.” 

According to this doctrine, pleas- 
ure only arises from abrupt con- 
trast, and while discussing this 
matter, Mr Dallas, in the dainty 
bundle of essays which he labelled 
by the fanciful title of ‘The Gay 
Science,’ very aptly quoted one 
of Browning’s characters in sup- 
port of it :— 


‘** Heigho!’ yawned one day King 
Francis, 

‘ Distance all value enhances ! 

When a man’s busy, why, leisure 

Strikes him as wonderful pleasure. 

Faith ! and at leisure once is he, 

Straightway he longs to be busy. 

Here we’ve got peace, and aghast I’m 

Caught thinking war the true pastime.’ ” 


But Plato himself had misgiv- 
ings on the strict Cyrenaic theory 
that all pleasure was the result of 
escaping from a condition of little 
ease into one of greater. In one 
of his dialogues he puts into the 
mouth of Socrates a clear defini- 
tion of absolute as distinguished 
from relative pleasure. It is true 
that he admits a very limited num- 
ber to the list of absolute pleasures 
—viz., ‘‘Those from beautiful col- 
ours, as they are called, and from 
figures,? and most of those from 
odours, and those from sounds, 
and any object whose absence is 
unfelt and painless, while their 
presence is sensible and produc- 
tive of pleasure. . To these 
may be added the pleasures of 
knowledge, if you grant that no 
hunger or pangs of hunger precede 
their acquisition.” 

What, then, is the true defini- 
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2 In a subsequent and remarkable passage he makes an important limitation 
to this: ‘‘ By beautiful figures I do not mean what the mass of men might 
imagine, animal shapes or painted forms: but straight and curved:lines, says my 
theory, and the planes and solids they generate with turning-lathes, and rulers, 


and goniometers. ” 
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tion of this pleasure, of which an 
attempt has been made to delineate 
some of the traits ? by what means 
is its coming to be ensured? by 
what features is it to be recognised, 
and by what craft can its flight be 
delayed? Alas! it all comes to 
this, that Pleasure like Beauty 
eludes definition. ‘Canst thou 
bind the sweet influences of 
Pleiades, or loose the bands of 
Orion?” “TI cannot help laugh- 
ing,” said Goethe, “at the estheti- 
cal folks who torment themselves 
in endeavouring by some abstract 
words to reduce to a conception 
that inexpressible thing to which 
we give the name of beauty. 
Beauty is a primeval phenomenon 
which itself never makes its ap- 
pearance, but the reflection of 
which is within a thousand dif- 
ferent utterances of the creative 
mind, and is as various as nature 
itself.” 

So is pleasure—“a primeval 


phenomenon”—a radiance shed 
from the presence of Him at whose 
right hand there are pleasures for 
evermore, the source of which, 
though we may speculate about it, 


we cannot yet know. This much, 
however, it is in our power to do; 
seeing that pleasure is a sensation 
arising from the fitting of fulfil- 
ment to desire, and of condition to 
mood, we can encourage those 
desires and train those moods 
which conduct to the purest grati- 
fication; the furniture of “the 
soul’s dark cabin, battered and de- 
cayed,” may be so arranged that 
nothing shall intercept the bright 
rays that fall on the casement: it 
is even permitted to make new 
apertures or widen existing ones, 
each an avenue of fuller delight, a 
trap to catch the sunbeams of joy. 

For example, the immense ex- 
pansion and inexorable precision 
of modern science, though they 
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deter most people from taking an 
active interest in it, have, notwith- 
standing, immensely increased the 
richness of natural science as a 
source of pleasure. One is not 
necessarily a drone because he 
revels in the store accumulated by 
the industry of others. It is quite 
true that the farm of science is 
divided into a thousand fields, and 
it is only by diligent labour in one 
of these—often in no more than a 
compartment of one of these—that 
substantial addition to the harvest 
of knowledge can be made. It was 
otherwise in the days when Bacon 
wrought ; the scope of science was 
then so little developed that a dili- 
gent student might excel in and 
contribute to every branch of it, 
but now the labour has to be 
divided among specialists. Oliver 
Wendell Holmes’s entomologist is 
no caricature; his department of 
insect life was the Coleoptera or 
beetles, and he indignantly resented 
some question addressed to him 
about a butterfly, as if he were one 
who should concern himself about 
meretricious Lepidoptera. It is a 
condition of things bringing to 
mind the Italian prescription for a 
salad sauce, which requires four 
men to concoct—namely, a spend- 
thrift for the oil, a miser for the 
vinegar, a councillor for the salt, 
and a madman to stir it. 

But the harvest is garnered not 
for the labourers alone, but for all; 
“whoso is simple, let him turn in 
hither.” It is possible for every 
one with ordinary leisure to acquire 
considerable knowledge of the re- 
sults of many branches of science. 
“The world,” observed Seneca, 
“would be a small thing if it did 
not contain matter of inquiry for 
all the world ;” and who can num- 
ber the new sources of pleasure 
opened up by merely becoming 
acquainted with the province of 
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scientific research? ‘Jack of all 
trades, master of none,” may be 
objected ; but here is no question 
of being a master—the work has 
all been done, the feast prepared 
for us by others. One who has in- 
structed himself in the classifica- 
tion and distribution of plants is 
not thereby entitled to rank him- 
self as a botanist ; but henceforth, 
let the hillside where he may be 
set be never so desolate, the way 
he fares along never so dreary, 
they will have for him a brightness 
and a significance beyond the un- 
derstanding of one who sees there 
nothing but “weeds.” So in the 
kindred sciences, geology and zo- 
ology, there exists not a habitable 
spot on the globe where a mind 
equipped with simple instruction 
in these will not derive far deeper 
delight than that so keenly sought 
for in the destruction of fur and 
feather. Sir John Lubbock, by 


lending his countenance to that 


device of the enemy—the “ Hun- 
dred Best Books”—has_ raised 
serious misgivings as to his merit 
as a guide to sound enjoyment ; 
but no one is better qualified than 
he to speak to the value of science 
as asource of pleasure. Those who 
know the diligence with which, in 
the intervals of leisure in a life of 
unusual activity and versatility, 
he has applied himself to strenuous 
and fruitful study, will best appre- 
ciate the reason he has for devoting 
a chapter to “Science” in his 
‘Pleasures of Life.’ “Those,” he 
says, “ who have not tried for them- 
selves, can hardly imagine how 
much science adds to the interest 
and variety of life. It is altogether 
a mistake to regard it as dry, diffi- 
cult, or prosaic—much of it is as 
easy as it is interesting. . . . The 
real causes of natural phenomena 
are far more striking, and contain 
more real poetry, than those which 


have occurred to the untrained 
imagination of mankind.” 

The voice of Nature speaks to 
all who will hear : it is not a serious 
task to learn her speech, for the 
task itself is a pleasure. Almost 
every one is so situated as to make 
it a matter of choice whether it 
falls on his ears as an unmeaning 
sound —the clatter of a foreign 
tongue—or close communion so 
long as life endures. There is an 
exquisite fairy tale about a lad 
who received the marvellous -gift 
of understanding the speech of 
every living creature, from the 
ant to the elephant ; not less mar- 
vellous is the interpretation within 
reach of almost every one. Upon 
the whole of creation, animate and 
inanimate, is written the legend, 
‘“ Whoso hath ears to hear, let him 
hear.” 

Proof of the enduring quality’ of 
pleasure derived from knowledge 
of physical science may be had in 
the fact that no one is ever known 
to tire of it. No one has ever seen 
a@ man once instructed in botany 
become indifferent to trees and 
flowers; he who has acquired a 
knowledge of zoology will, some- 
times unconsciously, note every 
bird that flies out of the hedge ; 
and let anybody once become ac- 
quainted with the character and 
succession of geological strata, any 
ordinary railway cutting will hence- 
forth be to him as a page in a 
fascinating book. It is the noble 
old myth of Memnon’s statue, 
which alone, of all those the morn- 
ing rays smote upon, gave forth 
responsive music. In the Platonic 
dialogue already quoted, Socrates 
is made to affirm that “intellectual 
pleasures may be assumed to be 
unmixed with pain, and the lot, 
not of the many, but of extreme- 
ly few,” because the intellectual 
hunger which spurs one to pursue 
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them is in itself a pleasant sensa- 
tion, a safeguard against ennui— 
that cancer which eats into so 
much good leisure. But, in order 
to satisfy this painless hunger, 
men are content to undergo pri- 
vation and encounter much suffer- 
ing. The chronicles of travel are 
crowded with evidence of this, 
though the great travellers, from 
Christopher Columbus to Dr 
Nansen, the recent explorer of 
Greenland, are not exactly cases 
in point, the suffering they endured 
being met with, not in recreation, 
but in the discharge of their 
chosen profession. A better illus- 
tration may be found nearer home, 
in Robert Dick, the baker of 
Thurso, one of the latest martyrs 
of science. Who can read un- 


moved the pathetic narrative of 
this lonely but ardent life? who 
can follow him without admiration 
when, after a night spent in pre- 
paring the daily tale of loaves, he 


left his house at four in the morn- 
ing to walk twenty or even thirty 
miles across the bleak pathless hills 
to dig a Holoptychius out of a cliff 
of Old Red Sandstone, or a Sonchus 
from the shoulder of Morven, and 
return at night dead beat, but su- 
premely happy. Happy, that is, 
in all but this, that of all his fellow- 
townsmen and women there was 
not one from whom he could expect 
the slightest sympathy ; for most 
of them regarded him as eccen- 
tric, and all wished he would pay 
more attention to the quality of 
his bread. Now, the question 
which each of us must settle for 
himself is, whether these high 
pleasures were too dearly bought. 
Is it worth incurring the sharper 
pain in order to share the higher 
delight? Is the intellectual en- 
thusiast wiser than the debauchee 
who professes to be satisfied with 
an ounce of pleasure to a pound of 
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pain? Or is there greater wisdom 
in the mood that sighs— 


‘* Happy the man whose wish and care 
A few paternal agres bound, 
Content to breathe his native air 
In his own ground ”? 


Many there be ready to declare 
that Robert Dick had been on the 
whole a happier man if he had 
been a more careful baker, and so 
kept out of financial embarrass- 
ment. But who can doubt, had he 
been given to live his life again, 
what his own choice would have 
been? For what balance at the 
bank would he have foregone that 
“ one crowded hour of glorious life ” 
when he discovered Hierochloé bore- 
alis, thereby adding a new plant to 
the British flora? For how many 
score of opulent customers would 
he have exchanged the single visit 
of Sir Roderick Murchison, and 
missed the ecstasy, after five-and- 
twenty years of solitary toil, of 
showing his rich store of fossils to 
the great geologist? Assuredly 
he would have hugged his hard- 
ships again to his bosom, so might 
he have the same reward. ‘The 
true lover counts not as suffering 
the sacrifice made for his beloved. 

But the point on which it is 
desired to lay stress is this, that 
all this fund of exquisite pleasure 
might be drawn on by multitudes 
without paying the heavy price 
exacted from Robert Dick. There 
are thousands of well-to-do folk 
who might share his pursuits with- 
out sacrificing comfort and risking 
solvency as he had to do; thou- 
sands to whom locomotion is easy, 
and leisure ample, whereas Dick 
wore out his frame by extraordi- 
nary physical exertion, and stole 
the necessary time for study from 
the hours available for repose. 

The testimony of all who have 
tried it is unanimous that intel- 
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lectual pleasure transcends every 
other kind of pleasure within our 
reach; yet it remains as true in 
this day as it was in the days of 
Plato, that “they are the lot, not 
of the many, but of extremely 
few.” The faculty of knowledge 
is latent in every sound mind: 
it has been shown that pleasure 
is the common aim of all human 
society ; it is then passing strange 
that so few think of developing 
this, the source of the highest 
and most enduring pleasure. 
Midway between the province 
of science and the province of art, 
blending its confines into those of 
each, and partaking of their prop- 
erties, stands literature. It is 
dangerous to speculate on the 
pleasure attendant upon author- 
ship: let it be assumed that it is 
‘not wanting, or there would not 
be so many quills dipped in ink- 
horns, and there let the matter 
rest, lest by dwelling on it encour- 


agement should be given to latent 
ambition, and, in all conscience, 


there are as many scribblers 
as this much-enduring world can 
suffer. As to the readers, refer- 
ence has been made already to their 
general neglect of works of the 
higher class —let the returns of 
every free and circulating library 
in the realm be cited if confirma- 
tion is wanted. One cannot but 
believe that if it were only known 
what stores of delight are ready 
to pour forth from library shelves 
for any one who once gets hold of 
the right key, the dust would not 
be suffered to gather on these treas- 
ures. It is impossible to contem- 
plate the indifference shown to 
literature by many amiable, well- 
conditioned people, without de- 
ploring the capacity for enjoyment 
thus aliowed to lie waste. 

The spectacle of such a source 
of pleasure neglected brings to the 
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lips the ejaculation of the name- 
less lord in “All’s Well that 
Ends Well,” “Is it possible he 
should know that he is, and be 
that he is?” Well, but it’s all 
very well to tell one to read, it 
may be said; but how the deuce 
is one to know where to begin in 
such a congestion of literature? 
There are 20,000 volumes pub- 
lished every year; the most dili- 
gent “‘sap” can only get through 
7000 or 8000 in a lifetime, so this 
is a natural and reasonable ques- 
tion, and if one might, without 
presumption, offer advice — the 
fruit of vain regret for much 
misspent time—it would be this: 
choose some definite subject for 
the immediate purpose, it does not 
much matter which, and read some 
of the best— skim some of the 
newest works dealing with it. 
You will be brought into view of 
innumerable side vistas, some of 
them so enticing that you will be 
led off the track you intended to 
follow, so far astray, it may be, 
that you will never return. There 
is no harm done: Saul, of a family 
the least of all the families of the 
smallest tribe of Israel, was in 
search of his father Kish’s asses 
when he met with the prophet who 
anointed him King of Israel ; you 
may lose sight of the object in 
pursuit of which you started, but 
you will find one loftier, or at least 
you will become so enamoured of 
the route, that you will never sigh 
for the insipid pastures of ignorance 
again. But there must be method 
even in vagrancy: get into the 
habit of taking notes as you read. 
Without this precaution, literature 
flows over the brain in a current, 
pleasant and wholesome, indeed, 
but unfruitful. The mind cannot 
retain distinct impressions without 
mechanical aids, and there is no 
condition of mental atmosphere 
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less satisfactory than haziness. 
Much of the pleasure of which we 
are conscious exists in memory : 
it is plain, therefore, that very 
much of it must be lost by those 
who neglect to train, assist, ex- 
tend, and cultivate the memory. 
Mr Morritt has described how, 
when visiting Egglestone and 
Brignal with Sir Walter Scott, 
who intended to make these places 
the scenes of some incidents in 
“ Rokeby,” he observed him noting 
down everything, even to the kind 
of wild-flowers growing near. “I 
laughed, in short, at his scrupulous- 
ness; but I understood him when 
he replied, ‘that in Nature herself 
no two scenes are exactly alike, 
and that . . . whoever trusted 
to imagination would soon find his 
own mind circumscribed and con- 
tracted to a few favourite images, 
and the repetition of these would 
sooner or later produce that very 
monotony and barrenness which 


had always haunted descriptive 
poetry in the hands of any but 
patient worshippers of the truth.’” 

Elaborate prescriptions have 
been given for arrangement of 


commonplace - books, but they 
are all in vain: the habit of 
making notes once acquired, 
method will shape itself for every 
one according to what he finds 
suits his convenience best. Even 
marginal notes (on one’s own 
books, bien entendu) are not to 
be condemned ; not the pert ex- 
clamations and marks of appro- 
bation or disapproval with which 
the readers of books from the 
circulating library deface the page 
and irritate those that follow them, 
but notes amplifying or illustrating 
the author's meaning. An ex- 
ample of this is at hand. There 
happens to be lying on the table 
beside me a copy of Mr Hamer- 
ton’s ‘Thoughts about Art.’ It is 
VOL. CLI.—NO. DCCCCXV. 
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open at page 142, where that 
suggestive writer compares the 
prices given for pictures by living 
artists and those by dead ones. 
Some one has pencilled in the 
margin the following note: ‘‘ Millet, 
when alive, offered his ‘ Angelus’ 
to the dealers for 2000 francs 
(£80), to keep him from starving. 
He could not get it, and died in 
great want. In 1889, the same 
picture was sold for 1,500,000 
francs (£60,000), and his mother 
and sister were in great poverty.” 
Enriched with marginalia of this 
sort, a book acquires the character 
of a symposium —a constellation 
of thought, interfering not at all 
with the radiance of the original 
planet—and the pleasure of read- 
ing it is greatly enhanced. 

There are subsidiary sources of 
pleasure to be found in books 
besides those in the printed page. 
The ways of the bibliomaniac 
may seem ridiculous enough, and 
the absorption in his pursuit as nar- 
row as that of Wendell Holmes’s 
coleopterist ; but it is not neces- 
sary to be qualified for a place in 
John Hill Burton’s minute classi- 
fication as “a black-letter man, 
or a tall-copyist, or an uncut 
man, or a rough-edge man, or an 
early- English dramatist, or an 
Elzevirian, or a broadsider, or a 
pasquinader, or an old-brown-calf 
man, or a Grangerite, or a tawny 
moroccoite, or a gilt- topper, a 
marbled-insider, or an editio prin- 
ceps man,” in order to derive pleas- 
ure from a general knowledge of 
the styles of printing and binding. 
He who is either quite indifferent 
to or ignorant of the way a book 
is got up, or who despises it as a 
kind of literary millinery, is shut 
out from one of the most accessible 
by-paths of enjoyment. To light 
by chance in the neglected shelves 
of a country-house upon the grace- 
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ful sprays of Nicolas or Clovis 
Eve, on the delicate tracery of 
Le Gascon, on the bird of Derome 
or the fanciful inlaying of Pada- 
loup, is one of those incidents 
which enrich the hours of leisure 
and keep ennui at bay. There is 
nothing to prevent as good a speech 
being delivered in Hyde Park or 
at a street corner as in the House 
of Commons or to a great assembly 
in a large hall; but no one would 
hesitate as to which would be the 
better place for it: so one with 
@ cultivated taste to gratify will 
enjoy the fitness of a good author’s 
discourse, conveyed with choice 
type, good margins, and comely 
title-page, and enshrined in taste- 
ful and enduring binding. Just 
as the botanist finds material for 
observation and pleasant thought 
in whatever land it may be his lot 
to linger, so the book-lover will 
extract pleasure from the second- 
hand stalls in any country town 
where he may have to wait for a 
train. The necessary knowledge 
is easily acquired, and carries no 
sorrow with it. 

Hardly less pure than the pleas- 
ure of knowledge, though partak- 
ing more of the sensuous element, 
is the pleasure derived from art. 
It is of two kinds—the pleasure 
of production, which is purely 
intellectual, and the pleasure of 
reception, which is partly of the 
mind and partly of the senses. 
The artist alone can plumb the 
depth of the first; to realise the 
second calls for a degree of train- 
ing, neither arduous nor necessarily 
prolonged, but too seldom insisted 
on. The fine arts reach the mind 
through two only of the avenues 
of sense,—those two, namely, which 
communicate directly with the 
greater brain—sight and hearing. 
Of these two, the eye is at once the 
most sensitive and the most toler- 
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ant, because it is in constant de- 
pendence on the intellect. It isa 
fact not generally appreciated that 
images of external objects are re- 
ceived upside-down on the retina ; 
a babe’s first impression of its 
father is that his boots tower far 
above its head ; it is experience— 
i.e., knowledge—that convinces the 
child of the true relation of every- 
thing: images on the retina con- 
tinue throughout life to be in- 
verted, and it is by a continued 
though unconscious play of thought 
that they are restored to their nat- 
ural position. 

It is this intimate association of 
the eye with the reflective faculty 
that makes the appeal by art to 
the intellect more direct by pic- 
tures and images than by sound. 
For although most of the know- 
ledge that comes by direct instruc- 
tion arrives at our mind through 
the ear, the information so con- 
veyed is not received unconsci- 
ously, it has to go through a 
conscious mental process before 
it is received; whereas eyesight 
involves incessant unconscious 
cerebration in the reversion of 
images as explained above. Many 
people totally uninstructed in 
painting derive pleasure from look- 
ing at a picture by Titian, who are 
simply indifferent to or even bored 
by a sonata by Beethoven. 

In pronouncing the eye to be 
more tolerant of bad art than the 
ear, perhaps allowance has not been 
made for the power it has of pro- 
tecting itself. 


‘* Swans sing before they die, ’twere no 
bad thing 

Did certain persons die before they 
sing.” 


The ear has no lids: when a bad 
performer is singing or playing it 
is not often possible, consistently 
with good manners, to shut out the 
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excruciating sound ; but when an 
amateur exhibits his sketches, 
though they are too likely to be 
full of wretched drawing and un- 
pleasant colour, the spectator is 
not obliged to dwell on them, and 
may even endure the painful sen- 
sation caused thereby, in considera- 
tion of the interest of incident or 
topography contained in them. 

In art, as in all other things, 
increased capacity for enjoyment 
brings with it increased capacity 
of suffering. Nevertheless the 
pleasure of good art, when it can 
be found, is so infinitely enhanced 
by understanding it, that it is 
worth while encountering the of- 
fence caused by inferior or mis- 
applied work. The untrained eye 
is insensible to the mischief of 
base ornament. So great is the de- 
velopment of machinery that the 
forms of beauty are mimicked and 
degraded by application to the 
meanest and most trivial objects. 
Designs originally conceived for 


the adornment of a king’s diadem. 


or an abbot’s psalter appear in 
caricature on penny matchboxes or 
upholsterers’ advertisements ; the 
perception that is not keen enough 
to be offended is deadened by this 
excessive multiplication of what 
should be choice and rare. In no 
department of art has this had a 
more perceptible effect than in 
bookbinding. The English fash- 
ion of putting everything into 
cloth binding, tricked out with 
cheap ornament copied from the 
designs of good artists, is fatal to 
the appreciation of genuine work ; 
and the admitted superiority of 
French binders is partly owing to 
the practice of publishing in paper 
covers, after which, if the book is 
worth binding, it is worth treat- 
ing the matter thoughtfully. 

One exception must be made to 
the remark that increased capacity 
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for enjoyment involves increased 
capacity for suffering. That is 
not the case in respect of one 
pleasure—namely, the pleasure of 
fine weather. There is no pleasure 
more thorough or with less alloy ; 
it is unlike other kinds of pleasure 
in this, that it is independent of 
anticipation, for, in this climate at 
least, we never know whether the 
morrow will be fair or foul, nor is 
it marred by the apprehension, so 
hurtful to other enjoyment, of its 
coming close. We revel in it while 
it lasts, more thoroughly conscious 
of it, perhaps, at the moment, than 
of any other sort of pleasure, and 
feel inclined to exclaim continu- 
ally, “ What a lovely day!” And 
the remarkable thing about it is, 
that he who enjoys fine weather 
most keenly will derive enjoyment 
from all kinds of weather ; indeed 
Mr Ruskin says in one of his books 
that there is no such thing as bad 
weather, only every kind of delight- 
ful weather. 

To what general conclusions, 
then, do these reflections lead us 
as to the nature of Pleasure and 
the surest way of securing it? Can 
we not find an explanation of it 
more likely to enable us to attain 
to it than that given by Aristippus, 
and repeated by Kant, that it is 
but an escaping from pain? or one 
more lustrous than that supplied 
by the Epicureans and the Bud- 
dhists, that it is only to be attained 
in repose, and, ultimately, in the 
securest repose, annihilation or 
Nirvana? or one less cumbrous 
than Sir William Hamilton’s, that 
“pleasure is a reflex of the spon- 
taneous and unimpeded exertion 
of a power of whose energy we are 
conscious”? or one less dubious 
than Dallas’, who pulls all these 
to pieces, and declares that pleas- 
ure for the most part is uncon- 
scious? We demur to the first, 
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because we know that much pleas- 
ure—that derived from beauty, for 
instance-—comes to us with no 
heraldry of pain; to the second, 
because, complete repose being un- 
attainable in this world, it would 
be idle to expect or strive after 
pleasure ; to the third, because it 
gives no explanation of such pure 
pleasure as is derived from music 
or friendship ; and to the fourth, 
because, if the best part of pleas- 
ure is unconscious, why should 
any effort be made to attain to it? 

The only intelligible solution is 
that Pleasure is not a thing, but a 
sensation caused by the fitting to- 
gether of desire and accomplish- 
ment. There is such a thing as 
honey, but there is no such thing 
as sweetness, until contact takes 
place between the tongue and 
some object capable of imparting 
to the gustative papille that sen- 
sation which we call sweetness. 
For moralists, therefore, to rail 


against pleasure is as irrational as 
it would be for physicians to warn 
people against sweetness; there 
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are wholesome things that taste 
sweet as well as unwholesome, 
there are noble and holy sources 
of pleasure as well as ignoble and 
unclean. In pursuing pleasure 
men are trying to grasp a phan- 
tom—in declaiming against it they 
are beating the air ; the important 
thing is, what is the nature of the 
desire? for it is of the union of 
desire and accomplishment that 
pleasure is born, and the nature of 
the offspring depends on its pa- 
rentage. The forbidden objects 
of desire are contained in six of 
the ten commandments ; besides 
these, there are a multitude of 
objects capable of yielding pleas- 
ure, against which there is no law. 
We have fallen into the habit of 
speaking antithetically of duty 
and pleasure, as if they were 
mutually destructive of one an- 
other; but this is equally unjust 
to both, for of all the collects of 
the Church there is none wiser 
than that containing the prayer, 
“put into our minds good desires.” 
HERBERT MAXWELL. 
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THE attention of the world, or 
that portion of it which calls itself 
musical, is turned just now towards 
one great name in music, whose 
universality of genius is not less 
marvellous than his extraordinary 
industry and influence—that veri- 
table Prince of Harmony, Mozart. 
Just a hundred years ago the 
earth closed for ever over the eyes 
of this paramount son of art, whose 
music was destined to reach all 
lands — albeit the tragically sad 
end, the scanty death-chamber, and 
the later stage in the cemetery of 
St Marx outside Vienna, betoken- 
ed little of fame or world-worship. 
There has been one greater tone- 
poet, but no name in all music 
thrills to enthusiasm or arouses 
such lovable sympathy as does the 
magic name of Mozart! He has 
bewitched mankind with his 
melodies, and every heart and 
soul is better for his glorious har- 
monies, 

Musicians and the world gener- 
ally know the story of the short, 
sad life, with all its clouds and 
fitfulness ; but we are not so well 
informed concerning the nature 
and import of the influence exer- 
cised by this adorable genius upon 
the art of music. 

Mozart’s career abounds in in- 
terest, and, as is often the case 
with the lives of great men, much 
about which the ordinary mind is 
sceptical has gathered around this 
master-musician. Thus the story 
of the child’s ear being so delicate 
that he could detect and remember 
until the next day a difference of 
an eighth of a tone, with another 
to the effect that the blare of a 


trumpet caused him to faint away 


—such tales, while they serve .to 
acquaint us with young Mozart’s 
exquisite sensibility, can hardly 
be otherwise regarded than as 
the twaddle of a diseased biogra- 
phical mind. As well declare the 
child-musician to have been proof 
against toothache and toys ! 

The birthplace was Salzburg, 
a venerable city with many asso- 
ciations of a past history, lying 
quietly in a valley in Central 
Europe, and unsurpassed for its 
picturesqueness and natural beau- 
ties of mountain-land and foliage. 
A remnant of its once greatness 
was the cathedral pile, hard by 
which stood the plain four-storeyed 
building since identified as Mo- 
zart’s Geburtshaus. He came of 
musical stock; and when eight 
summers had played over him he 
was a delicate, serious child, with 
so wondrous an addiction for music 
that his fame had far passed the 
town gates. As early as three 
years of age his love for the harp- 
sichord and violin could not be 
restrained ; while at five he had 
composed a Concerto, and a story 
goes that he was found one day 
arguing with his father that his 
composition was a veritable con- 
certo, because people “must prac- 
tise it until they could play it per- 
fectly.” But besides his powers 
as an executant when a boy of 
eight, and the fact that he had 
composed several pianoforte sona- 
tas, there was evidence that he 
was no ordinary child in the re- 
spect which his words commanded 
from his elders, musical and other- 
wise. All looked up to him, as 
it were; many reverenced, some 
even worshipped him. He was 
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thoughtful and full of intelligence 
far beyond his years. “Asa boy,” 
wrote his father to him in after- 
years, “you were too serious to 
be childish. For children’s games 
and amusements you had no de- 
light—in fact, they were distaste- 
ful to you.” So grave, indeed, 
was his demeanour, that, to quote 
his father’s words, “many people 
feared you would not live to grow 
up.” Such a child might well use 
the text, “ Next after God comes 

pa,” as his guiding principle in 
all that he did while under the 
parental roof. 

Like other precocious musicians, 
Mozart shared the fate of exhibi- 
tion as a wonder-child, and went 
the round of German towns, Paris, 
the Hague, Amsterdam, and our 
own metropolis. Court orders and 
decorations were showered upon 
him ; the Pope even insisted upon 
decorating the boy of fourteen 
with the Order of the Golden 
Spur. Yet these triumphs were 
transient and worthless beside the 
lasting fame which, by his achieve- 
ments as a composer, he was gather- 
ing so surely. 

The first indication of a great 
reputation was the opera “La 
Finta Giardiniera,” produced at 
Munich (1775), when its com- 
poser was only nineteen years old. 
If this work betokened some sub- 
sequent influence upon the lyric 
drama, this was amply verified in 
“Tdomeneo, Re di Creta” (1781), 
and in “ Die Entfiihrung aus dem 
Serail” (1782), which latter work 
especially supplies a landmark in 
dramatic musical art, for no pre- 
vious comic opera had possessed 
such meritorious qualities as did 
this work; no other had been 
so original and satisfying; no 
similar score could be named 
that was replete with such new 
and beautiful music. Mozart’s 
genius cast aside much accept- 
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ed dogma, but what he substi- 
tuted tended to produce a model 
work of original operatic concep- 
tion and skill. “Le Nozze di 
Figaro” (1786) was his next great 
effort in the cause of the lyric 
drama. Neglected at first, this 
opera made gradual headway, un- 
til its melodies were whistled over 
all Vienna. On its first represen- 
tation at Prague, it was liked so 
much that it led to the commis- 
sion for the best of all Mozart’s 
operas, “Don Giovanni”—or, to 
give it its full title, “Il Dissoluto 
punito ossia, il Don Giovanni.” 
Passing from operatic to or- 
chestral music, the young master 
reached true greatness in instru- 
mental art when, in 1788, he gave 
to the world his grandest sym- 
phonies—the E flat, G minor, and 
C major—three colossal works 
composed in the marvellously 
short space of six weeks! The 
divine composer would appear to 
have already heard the alarm- 
note, “Work while it is day”; 
and this presentiment becomes the 
more noticeable upon examining 
these symphonies closely. They 
form a_ perfectly homogeneous 
whole—if we may so speak of 
a musical trilogy—which tells the 
life-story of their gifted author. 
Preparation, Conflict, Victory, the 
three stages in this not joyous 
artistic career, are. unmistakably 
depicted. The general serenity of 
the E flat work is fitly illustra- 
tive of the early home years, with 
the comforts and encouragements 
which the Court Composer of Salz- 
burg found for his wonder-child. 
In the G minor score we see the 
storm and struggle which followed 
the composer when, having mar- 
ried, he left the paternal roof and 
weathered the elements of a vir- 
tuoso’s life. Victory, though, was 
assured. Inthe C major symphony 
—commonly called the “Jupiter” 
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—all the struggle and fight is over. 
This score reflects his triumphant 
period, and we seem to see the 
joy of the artist in the mood 
prompted by successes such as 
those of “ Figaro” and “ Don Gio- 
vanni,” which crowned his later 
years. 

Among Mozart’s sacred music, 
the score around which most in- 
terest centres is the “ Requiem” 
Mass, partly because of its ex- 
treme musical beauty, and on ac- 
count of the story of the mysteri- 
ous stranger who gave Mozart the 
commission, and so unnerved the 
master that he could not dissuade 
himself of the impression that it 
was his own death-knell. Unhap- 
pily, it proved his last score ; for, 
although it had been his lifelong 
wish to compose an oratorio after 
the style of Handel’s “ Messiah,” 
death claimed the divinely gifted 
musician just as he was gracing 
the final movements of the “ Re- 


quiem.” 

As we look back and remember 
the pleasures he has created for pos- 
terity, the final scene is reproachful 
enough. Take the eventful night 
between the 4th and 5th December 


1791. In an ill-lighted and hum- 
ble apartment in No. 970 Rauhen- 
stein-Gasse, or Roughstone Lane 
as we should say, sat the poor 
dying man in his bed, propped 
forward by pillows, trying between 
the fits of his cough to join in the 
singing of passages in his unfin- 
ished “‘ Requiem.” Around stood 
Mozart's brother-in-law Hofer the 
violinist, the cultivated musician 
Schack, and Franz Xaver Gerl 
the bass singer, all sensible that 
the precious life was fast ebbing. 
Yet the commission had to be fin- 
ished, and the payment expected 
would go in domestic necessaries. 
So Siissmayer—who wrote a neat 
hand very similar to Mozart’s— 
was petitioned to take notes for 
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completing the score. Before the 
morning dawned all was over; the 
bright eyes were closed, the sweet 
tenor voice was silent in death— 
the gentle musivian had gone for 
ever. The reputed cause of death 
was malignant typhus. At three 
o'clock in the afternoon of the 6th, 
the service was read over the body 
in St Stephen’s Church, and amid 
a storm of sleet and rain it was 
conveyed to the cemetery. The 
few mourners, five musicians ~ 
Swieten, Salieri, Siissmayer, Roser, 
and Orsler—had dropped off, for 
the storm was blinding; and 
when the hearse pulled up amid 
the slush at the cemetery gate, a 
grim colloquy ensued between the 
driver and grave-digger upon the 
prospects of drink-money. Cursing 
the poverty of musicians in gen- 
eral, and their own ill-luck in par- 
ticular, they seized the coffin and 
hurried it into a common grave 
over the shells of two paupers who 
had been buried the same day. 
Thus, “without a note of music, 
forsaken by all he held dear, the 
remains of this Prince of Harmony 
were committed to the earth, not 
even in a grave of their own, but 
in the common /osse affected to the 
indiscriminate sepulture of home- 
less mendicants and nameless 
waifs.” From this obscurity Mo- 
zart’s bones were never rescued, 
and the ashes of the frame which 
once held his distinguished mind, 
have long since mingled with the 
remains of less exalted sons of 
earth. 

The Mozarteum at Salzburg— 
an educational institute for train- 
ing and aiding poor musicians— 
and an institution with a similar 
mission — the Mozartsiftung at 
Frankfort — do honour to his 
splendid genius; but undoubted- 
ly the greatest monument to his 
fame is the beauty and worth of 
his long list of compositions—over 
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six hundred works—written in a 
brief life of barely thirty-six years ! 


The music of the great masters is 
stamped with an unmistakable in- 
dividuality, and no characteristics 
are more distinct than Mozart’s. 
Like Beethoven, Haydn, and 
Spohr—who have their peculiar 
tonal bearing, ornament, and colour 
—Mozart’s music has a distinct 
personal peculiarity and character 
which is as distinguishable as any 
hidden familiar voice. Many- 
sided in points of beauty and 
style as this music is, yet the 
personality is always present. It 
partakes of a psychological nature, 
springing direct from the soul 
and possessing something ineffably 
greater than the richest scholar- 
ship could supply. The mind 
travels heavenwards under the 
influence of Mozart, so marked 
is the melodic beauty and refine- 
ment, so pure and celestial is the 
ideal harmony. It is this lofty, 
truthful spirit which is the dis- 
tinguishing feature, of all others, 
in Mozart’s muse —one which, 
when associated with the quaint 
graces and turns which were his, 
renders Mozart’s order and method 
peculiar in the hierarchy of art. 
Especially is all this noticeable in 
his sacred music. 

Generally viewed, Mozart’s 
scores are full of richest harmony 
and melody —having a freedom 
which carries all before it. But 
we can go deeper and find that 
the flow of original melody is con- 
tinuous and expansive, and that 
by its means his greatest dramatic 
heights are reached—not by any 
process of synthetic induction, but 
by the outpouring of a prolific 
fount of spontaneous melodic gift. 
Then Mozart's harmonies are beau- 
tiful and natural in the extreme. 
His modulations are well timed, 
and while they are not discursive, 
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they are never too sudden—albeit 
when he would, the master could 
astonish with a startling transi- 
tion. Witness some of the burst- 
ing changes of key in the E flat 
quartet! A slender acquaintance 
with Mozart—such as would be 
formed from a knowledge only of 
the Sonatas for piano—induces the 
belief that his music is thin and 
wanting in emotion. Then it 
must be remembered that what 
Mozart’s pianoforte music lacks in 
emotion and grandeur, is in some 
degree compensated for in the 
beautiful and finely wrought work- 
manship. But the student must 
go further, and hear the great 
orchestral works and chamber 
music. No soul-less musician 
wrote the passionate music in the 
G minor Quintet (1787). In the 
Quintet for clarinet and strings 
in A major there is much which 
well illustrates the clear and 
perspicuous style of Mozart. 
Whether regarded in its several 
movements or in its entirety, this 
work exhibits all that symmetry 
of form, perfect alike in outline 
and detail, characteristic of Mozart. 
Its first movement reveals the 
mastery over the theoretical tenets 
of the art; in the Larghetto the 
tenderness of the master surpasses 
the beautiful richness of the melo- 
dic vein ; while the Minuetto with 
its two trios, and the final Varia- 
tions, afford convincing evidence 
that Mozart’s fancy was as lively 
as his learning was profound. 
Before Mozart’s day poetic im- 
port, emotion, and expression were 
practically unknown in orchestral 
music. All was surface - matter, 
such as would amuse. Audiences 
wanted to be pleased ; and although 
there was a yearning for scholas- 
ticism, little soul-power was de- 
manded or supplied. Mozart put 
an end to this, and showed musical 
contemporaries and amateurs alike 
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how possible it was to imbue music 
with an expressional language, 
and make it the medium of each 
fear and fancy akin to the human 
breast. His scores, whether large 
or small, operatic or symphonic, 
possess a greater depth of meaning 
than did any contemporary music 
—a property which alone places 
them far above the rank of the 
music of the time. 

Spontini once said, “Of all 
composers, Mozart only had ful- 
filled all the conditions of the 
musico - dramatic art.” Certainly 
the aspect of the master as an 
opera composer is a great one. 
He sets all emulation at defiance, 
and whether in opera seria or 
opera buffa he cannot — consider- 
ing how he found opera and the 
way his own works keep the stage 
—be regarded as else than the 
greatest opera composer the world 
has ever seen. Born in an age 


when Europe was emerging from a 


condition of intellectual inertness, 
he was well served in respect to 
opportunity ; but from the outset 
his works were distinctly removed 
by their calibre and merit from the 
order of all contemporary lyric art. 
Beginning with some minor works, 
ere he closed his career the world 
was the richer by a series of operas 
which, as legitimate dramatic art, 
has never been surpassed in the 
history of the lyric stage. 

To his success as an opera com- 
poser came several contributing 
forces. First and foremost he was 
a born melodist. Nature had en- 
dowed him lavishly with the gift 
of tune, and this was balanced 
with an equally important qual- 
ity—a great theoretical grasp. 
To these seemingly inexhaustible 
gifts he added fine discernment. 
He realised the magnitude of the 
loss if contrapuntal detail and de- 
vice disappeared from harmonic 
construction. And it was fast 
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passing away. Monodists were 
undermining the foundations of 
musical art by sapping it of all 
theoretical import and device— 
substituting a ®urface-matter of 
melodic exuberance. Any dabbler 
in sounds could furnish superstruc- 
tures of this order, but only the 
masterly composer could supply 
the stability which would prevent 
an opera from toppling over for 
sheer want of balance and founda- 
tion. At this juncture Mozart 
saved the lyric drama, and, de- 
spising fashion, built up veritable 
models of grand lyric art unsur- 
passable in character or design. 

There is something incompatible 
in a German composer essaying 
opera in a purely Italian method 
and spirit. Yet the Salzburg mas- 
ter did this successfully. Handel, 
years before, had broken down 
under the ordeal; but Mozart, 
matchless in his genius, proved 
invincible. Several Italian operas 
which he composed surpass music- 
ally and structurally most drama- 
tic music from Italy’s own sons, 
while of three or four of the ex- 
amples it may be said that their 
many perfect points have been 
equalled by no other dramatic 
composer. No finer instance of 
opera buffa exists than “Cosi Fan 
Tutte” (1790); “Le Nozze di 
Figaro” (1786) is a faultless har- 
monious construction, —the per- 
fection of operatic art, genuine, 
immortal; while no praise could 
be too lavish upon “Don Gio- 
vanni” (1787)—so full of lights 
and shadows and the contrasts of 
human existence. 

Mozart’s achievements with the 
national opera of his country were 
equally great. He raised Ger- 
man opera to an exceedingly high 
eminence. Taking the Singsprel 
—the most satisfactory form of 
German lyric art—he developed 
it, and evolved two such lyric 
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masterpieces as “ Die Entfiihrung 
aus dem Serail” and ‘“ Die Zauber- 
fléte,”—operas which are as grand 
in conception and noble in pro- 
portion as they are delicate and 
beautiful in their every detail of 
vocal, orchestral, and harmonial 
expression. Weber has declared 
that Mozart “reached the full 
maturity of his powers as an 
artist” in “ Die LEntfihrung,” 
which is great praise for a com- 
poser of twenty-six years! Beet- 
hoven sees Mozart’s masterpiece 
in “Die Zauberfléte”—the work 
which, Mozart’s biographer Jahn 
writes, is ‘“‘a combination of all 
that is best in Italian opera, and 
the key to all that is greatest in 
future dramatic art.” Whichever 
be Mozart’s chef-d’euvre, the fact 
is not altered that German lyric 
drama owes to Mozart its proud 
position as head of the schools of 
Europe—a position which is being 
less and less disputed. He gave 
to Germany its richest operatic 
treasures in the national tongue, 
as well as Italian operas which 
have outlived, as they outclass, the 
lyric creations of Italy’s own sons. 

Thus it is almost impossible to 
overrate Mozart’s services to dra- 
matic lyric music, since both by 
precept and example he exerted 
vast influence. So far as his 
direct operatic work is concerned, 
the secret of its success exists in 
his exquisite blending of all that 
was best in Italian procedure with 
German thought and requirement. 
Possessing a perfectly natural gift 
of melody, as abundant and un- 
ceasing as it was joyous and 
bracing, he associated with this 
a rare sense of the true and beau- 
tiful in nature. These facilitated 
his aspirations for the highest 
heights of dramatic expression, 
where, indeed, he stands alone— 
unapproachable. The musical his- 
torian of all ages will see in 
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Mozart and his operas the in- 
spirer, the moving spirit, the very 
life and embodiment of a new 
species of dramatic conception 
which may be imitated and added 
to, but can never be improved. 


To approach Mozart orchestrally 
is to get on high and far-reaching 
ground. He, more than any com- 
poser before him, gave instrumen- 
tal music much of its life-breath— 
that which renders it the expres- 
sible medium, without words, of 
countless shades of human emo- 
tion, word, and meaning. Then 
he formulated largely, and settled 
beyond dispute some of the most 
important forms of musical art; 
besides all which, he gathered in 
much that was scattered about in 
musical matériel. His knowledge 
of instruments — their qualities, 
characteristics, and compass—ap- 
pears to have been more a gift 
than an acquirement, so extensive 
was its range and so faultless its ap- 
plication. Other principles of good 
orchestration were not wanting 
—namely, solidity of structure, 
breadth of tune, boldness of con- 
trast, and variety of colour,—all 
essential properties in a master of 
orchestral resource, and abundant- 
ly present in Mozart. All this 
was born in the man, but he did 
not withhold it. Towards the 
close of the eighteenth century 
a great impetus was given to 
orchestral application and device, 
and Mozart and Haydn were 
mainly responsible for this. Mo- 
zart, in particular, opened up a 
new era in instrumental art, and 
converted the orchestra from some- 
thing of a toy into a great living 
agent. New thoughts, new ex- 
pressions, new combinations—these 
were devised for accepted instru- 
ments ; but, in addition, this mas- 
ter of the art opened up whole 
regions of orchestral possibility 
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and range such as had occurred to 
no harmonist before him. Hereby 
instrument after instrument was 
requisitioned, developed, perfected, 
until the limit of the possible was 
wellnigh reached in the magnifi- 
cent orchestral creations which 
crown the close of Mozart’s career. 

No master—except the giant 
Beethoven—has used the orchestra 
as a medium of dramatic effect 
with finer results than has Mozart. 
He is at once grand and beautiful. 
No composer certainly has written 
for instruments more effectively or 


delicately, and the blendings of his , 


orchestral colour are as varied as 
they are charming. Strength and 
power of effect are not wanting, 
and such is well tempered with 
the exquisite light and shade of 
which he was so adroit a delinea- 
tor. Mozart’s Overtures well il- 
lustrate their composer’s power. 
That to “Die Zauberfléte” is a 
splendid specimen of Mozart's 


style, and the whole répertoire of 


music does not, perhaps, supply an 
instance of wood and string instru- 
ments wedded with happier com- 
bination and result than is to be 
met with in this score. In the 
same work is a delightful pas- 
sage where the full “ wood” wind 
is engaged in happy play, until 
suddenly the effect is heightened 
by a call upon the “strings” in 
the shape of an accompaniment. 
The two form one of the most 
perfect combinations of “wood” 
and “string” in music; and the 
effect is made even more beautiful 
when the dreamy characteristic 
notes of the horn creep in to 
heighten the tonal effect. An 
equally notable point occurs in 
the Overture to “ Figaro,” where 
the well-known subject is first 
given to the violins and basses 
in unison—such subject being 
brought out some time after in 
quite a new light. In the mean- 
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while the ear has been diverted by 
a sustained passage for the flute. 
So Mozart loved to exercise his 
fancy. 

The perfection of Mozart’s or- 
chestral powers is seen in his 
Symphonies. In 1777 he was 
associated with the Mannheim or- 
chestra—the finest band in Europe 
—and the opportunity was his to 
extend the simple art form into 
grander and more impressive pro- 
portion. The symphony of his 
youth had involved but two vio- 
lins, with a viola, bass, and a part 
for the flute, oboe, and horn; and 
having composed twenty of such, 
far greater orchestral reaches 
dawned upon the composer. In 
1778 came a work which forms 
that landmark in music when in- 
strumental music began to speak 
a language of its own—when the 
orchestral creation had a poetic 
import, and portrayed something 
through its sounds. This was the 
“Parisian” Symphony, so named 
from being first produced at Paris. 
In this (the most fully scored of 
Mozart’s forty-nine Symphonies) 
the treatment of the instruments, 
the formal proportion of the move- 
ments, together with the wealth of 
detail and ornament, all indicated 
anew symphony. Anterior sym- 
phonic music had only to please 
harmonically and_scholastically. 
Frolicsome device and tune, pleas- 
antly met with in Boccherini, were 
alone desired and attained. Mo- 
zart, however, discovered the soul- 
reaching and expressionable capac- 
ity of instrumental music — pro- 
perties which permitted the grand- 
est possible musical designs. For 
the prevalent fun and gaiety Mo- 
zart substituted thought, poetic 
meaning, and artistic import ; and 
those who will hear and study the 
three grand symphonies which he 
wrote towards the close of his life, 
will be enabled to realise the 
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height to which this great tone- 
poet has soared in harmonious lan- 
guage and description. 

In seyeral other directions Mo- 
zart’s splendid creative faculty 
and pure formalism became an 
influence for good. He invested 
the Overture with its first real 
worth. That which adorned the 
opera ‘“ Idomeneo”—“ the opera,” 
as Jahn says, “in which we have 
the genuine Italian opera seria 
brought to its utmost perfection 
by Mozart’s highly cultivated in- 
dividuality ”—was an overture of 
greater extent and importance 
than had hitherto obtained ; but 
this was surpassed by the fine ex- 
amples which prefaced the operas 
of “Die Entfiihrung” and “ Don 
Giovanni.” . 

As a chamber-music composer 
Mozart belongs to the first rank. 
To one so finished and formal 
in style the string quartet offered 
an irresistible field of musical 
expression. This, the most per- 
fect of all four-part harmony 
forms, presented a new vista of 
art to Mozart, and his surpass- 
ing genius carried it from young 
life into full maturity. In his 
quartets the instrumental parts 
are singularly distinct and well 
balanced. Six of them Mozart 
dedicated to Haydn, and these 
are masterpieces,—the consumma- 
tion, indeed, of all that is music- 
ally possible with the string quar- 
tet. Cultured minds of to-day 
value them as treasures of art 
beyond price,—an opposite verdict 
to that of the critic of Mozart’s 
day who thought them “hideous 

,stuff” and “much too highly 
spiced”! Conspicuous among his 
other chamber music stand the 
forty-nine Sonatas for pianoforte 
and violin—well-wrought composi- 
tions in which the honours are 
fairly distributed to both per- 
formers. If one of these scores 
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exceeds another for beauty and 
effectiveness, it is the A major 
(No. 66) Sonata. 

It is to Mozart that we are 
mainly indebted for the vast sys- 
tem of musical Form—i.e., those 
principles of construction upon 
which modern music rests, and 
which are as important to the 
composer as are the laws of build- 
ing construction to an architect. 
Admittedly composers such as 
Bach, Handel, and D. Scarlatti 
were of a well-ordered frame of 
mind in their compositions; but 
Mozart, immediately following 
them, inherited little of construc- 
tive condition and dogma from 
their example. By virtue of his 


propitious advent in the musical 
firmament at this critical period 
when the broad lines of a great 
musical art had been indicated 
in the oratorio—by the resolute 
exercise of his great constructive 
gifts Mozart becomes identified 


with form in music in a man- 
ner and degree which no other 
composer has even approached. 
Haydn, and notably Beethoven, 
accomplished not a little for form 
—moulding in wondrous fashion 
much that had its origin in the 
suggestive mind of Emmanuel 
Bach—but Mozart was the pio- 
neer. Before him, system in 
musical exposition, great or small, 
was practically unheeded or un- 
known. Mozart became the great 
apostle of legitimate musical form 
and expression, and it is well for 
us moderns that the preacher arose 
to propound this religion of music. 
Mozart’s natural gifts, character, 
training, and artistic surroundings, 
eminently qualified him to deter- 
mine the formal side of musical 
construction—.e., the character, 
proportion, and position of the 
harmonic movement, whether in 
the abstract or blended together 
in one homogeneous whole. For 
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this responsibility the line of 
great composers supplies no equal 
to the well-ordered, formal, courtly 
trained master of Salzburg. In 
his short life he brought the sub- 
ject of musical device, form, and 
expression into a clear, defin- 
able, and perfectly understandable 
method, best illustrated in the 
simplicity and exactness of his 
own works. This was a great 
undertaking—one for which the 
world of art can never be too 
grateful. The all-pervading prin- 
ciple of the Mozartian system 
was a conciseness of construction, 
and an unmistakable geography 
of tonality. Before Mozart, mel- 
odic figures, subjects, and keys, 
with all other theoretical addenda 
at the disposal of the creative 
musician, were confused. Mere 
bits of tune and jingle, with a 
brilliant passage here and there, 
constitute a movement, or even a 
composition. Haydn had brought 


much chaotic and irregular theo- 
retical lore into clear and definite 
shape, but Mozart simplified mat- 


ters still more. Introducing the 
keenest outlines, the most beau- 
tiful figures, together with clear 
and lucid teachings, he defined the 
formal construction of the move- 
ment, section, repeat, &c., until 
now the musician or student can 
set out with his principal subject 
or theme, and have no. misgivings 
concerning the dogmas of subsid- 
lary subject, complementary keys, 
and the like. Schooled in Moz- 
art’s principles of construction, the 
student could pilot himself safely 
through the intricacies of the most 
advanced symphony ; and it is for 
his labours, and the pattern he set 
in this direction, that the world 
of music delights to do honour to 
the name of Mozart. 

His method meant an unmis- 
takable definition of harmonical 
position as a starting-point, and 
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any transitions to new keys were 
conspicuously clear. His quartets 
and symphonies well illustrate his 
method of treating and introducing 
his “subjects” ; “and it is interest- 
ing to notice how, in presenting 
a second subject or episode, he 
invariably renders it first in the 
key of the dominant, to introduce 
it afterwards in the tonic key. 
Earlier masters contented them- 
selves with little in the way of 
modulatory reasoning and pur- 
port, but Mozart carried the sub- 
ject of key-distribution to a great 
reach. Clear and simple key-ton- 
ality was the first condition, and 
then followed subsidiary digres- 
sions of a nature and character 
which could not fail to enlighten 
the auditor as to his musical where- 
abouts. Thus the old system of 
enveloping the listener in a maze 
of bewildering musical ideas was 
boldly assailed, until now right- 
minded musicians make a study 
of form before launching their 
musical ideas and creations upon 
a critical public. 

Save the oratorio, scarcely an 
art-form escaped Mozart’s influ- 
ence. That piquant dance-form of 
sixteenth-century date—the Min- 
uet—came to his notice, and he 
emphasised its beauty by intro- 
ducing a faithful example. of it in 
his “ Don Giovanni,” leaving it to 
Haydn to make it so sportive that 
Beethoven had no difficulty in con- 
verting it into the Scherzo. Then 
the Concerto —a composition for 
solo instrument with orchestral 
accompaniments—was made abso- 
lute by Mozart. He found this 
form more resembling a miniature 
symphony, with the solo instru- 
ment nowhere to be heard; but 
some fifty examples which he left 
have never been surpassed in form 
and beauty. It was Mozart who 
invested the Coda—a sort of tail 
to a musical piece—with import- 
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ance. It had been a meaning- 
less thing, a display of frivolous 
strings of notes, unti: Mozart con- 
structed it of previously heard 
themes of the composition to 
which it belonged. In the last 
movement of the C (“Jupiter”) 
Symphony is a splendid Coda. 

After his operas, Mozart’s Masses 
swell his fame. As left by Dur- 
ante the Mass was a cold, cheerless 
composition. Mozart imparted to 
it beauty and dignity, and left 
work after work replete with such 
heavenly harmony and cadences 
that when performed aright the 
very angels seem to sing. What 
mortal has written diviner melody 
and harmony than the “ Lacry- 
mosa” of the “ Requiem”? One 
song, “Das Veilchen” (The Violet), 
stamps him as a song-writer. This 
vocal gem has a universal fame 
and acceptance. 


Thus Mozart’s influence upon 
music has been enormous — ex- 
tending not only to musicians 
themselves, but to the forms and 
instruments of the art. Many 
of Haydn’s greatest scores would 
never have been formulated but 
for Mozart, from whom Haydn 
borrowed the sympathetic element 
—that spiritual side of music 
which arouses the finest qualities 
in the human breast—and incor- 
porated it into his later works. 
Beethoven took Mozart as his 
model, and the early works of 
the giant symphonist afford ample 
proof of this; while Mendelssohn is 
a composer whose works show not 
only frequent traces of Mozart’s 
influence, but oftentimes possess 
something more of striking re- 
semblance in phrase and diction. 
The school of pianoforte - playing 
initiated by Mozart, and which 
was characterised by its evenly 
balanced grace and pointed ele- 
gance, formed the basis for Clemen- 
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ti’s great pianoforte “school” — a 
method involving far greater ex- 
ecutive skill, but designed largely 
upon Mozart’s model style. To 
revert to Beethoven, one of the 
first real events in his life was his 
meeting Mozart in Vienna (1787) 
—an interview which Beethoven 
scarcely appreciated, although it 
led to Mozart’s prophetic words— 
“ Pay attention to the boy; he will 
some day make a noise in the 
world.” Mozart gave Beethoven 
a few lessons on the harpsichord ; 
but, greatest gift of all, he sup- 
plied him with the basis for all his 
great scores—the perfected forms 
which Mozart had found in raw 
confusion. Out of the greatness 


of his genius a phrase or move- 
ment became under Beethoven a 
great musical “organism”; but it 
must be allowed that the broad 
principles of Mozart’s formulated 
system always remained, and were 
adhered to, if largely affected in 


detail. Thus the great masters 
themselves stand largely indebted 
to Mozart. 

The technical exposition of mu- 
sical ideas profited by Mozart’s 
rule. In his day musical calig- 
raphy was in a bad state. Barring 
was imperfectly understood, and 
either through ignorance or in- 
difference the worst habits pre- 
vailed in connection with notation 
and the art of expressing music 
upon paper. This he remedied. 
His greatest work was the dis- 
ciplining of abstract music into 
reasonable and intelligible propor- 
tion. Comprehensible music is one 
of the blessings of modern culture, 
and but for Mozart we might have 
yet been a long way off possessing 
this. A great claim upon the 
composer is that his ideas shall be 
concentrated, and so proportioned 
that all is distinct and obvious. 
Measure after measure of indis- 
tinguishable music; meaningless 
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modulations into extreme keys 
merely to astonish; ill -propor- 
tioned parts for what is to con- 
duce to some perfect whole,—all 
this is easy enough with an art 
the sphere of which is boundless, 
and wherein mankind may appa- 
rently do as it likes. Mozart, 
however, preached another sort of 
doctrine, and instructed us how to 
go about it. In this let us not 
aspire too high. The power to 
husband the world of tune in 
Mozart’s fashion has been given 
only to a few wondrous tone- 
workers. Every musical mind, 
however, will recognise and appre- 
ciate that much participation and 
enjoyment awaits the student and 
amateur, which might not, even 
now, have been his save for Mo- 
zart’s determination to reduce the 
formal proportions of music into 
reasonable and defined shape. 
Here in itself was a great work. 
When the immature formalism of 


the day demanded a champion 
capable of extending, balancing, 
and uniting the lines of theoretical 
construction, Mozart alone could 
do it. 

Scarcely an instrument in the 
orchestra escaped Mozart’s atten- 


tion. A born violinist, he wrote 
concerti for violin and orchestra 
which, though without the emo- 
tional element of Beethoven and 
Spohr, are greatly prized. To 
the tenor violin, which had been 
deemed worthy only of filling up 
tutti passages, he gave a voice and 
place of its own in the orchestra. 
The clarinet was raised to great 
importance by him, and forthwith 
took place as a favourite solo in- 
strument. In nearly all his scores 
it received especial attention ; 
while the fresh, beautiful, and 
exceedingly masterful work, the 
Quintet in A major for clarinet 
and strings, and the fine Clarinet 
Concerto which he composed for 
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Stadler, have imparted to the in- 
strument an all-age reputation 
which can never be impaired. 
Then his sparkling genius spent 
itself in writing for that fine reed 
instrument the basset-horn, the 
splendid properties of which he 
deemed more suitable than even 
the clarinet for his ‘“ Requiem.” 
For the oboe Mozart did much, 
according it a prominence which 
it had never reached with any 
previous composer. His opus No. 
108 has a rare oboe part, and in 
the Mass “ No. 12” is some fine if 
difficult music for it. 


One of the most debatable epi- 
sodes in the artistic life of Mozart 
springs from his additional accom- 
paniments to Handel’s “ Messiah,” 
&c. Here a great principle was 
concerned—one which ought never 
to have been countenanced. As 
it was and is—and there is an 
authority no less than Mozart’s 
for an imperium in imperio in 
music—we are left face to face 
with this broad condition, with 
the right to deliberate upon re- 
sults. In Mozart’s case all the 
surrounding conditions appertain- 
ing to the question were present, 
and these tend to greatly facili- * 
tate inquiry. Conceding the point 
of “improving” a deceased com- 
poser’s scores, the case still de- 
mands the necessity for the inter- 
ference, and the ability to.carry it 
out. It must be admitted, in ex- 
tenuation of Mozart’s work, that 
in this respect he was on good 
ground, especially so far as the 
“‘ Messiah ” was concerned—which 
score, be it remembered, was not 
in those days regarded with any- 
thing approaching the reverence 
which attaches to it now. Taking 
the point of necessity first, the 
case is as follows: The work was 
to be performed in Vienna in a 
building which possessed no organ, 
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and those responsible for the pro- 
duction of the score were sensible 
of the loss which would attend the 
absence of those masterly accom- 
paniments which the mighty con- 
trapuntist was wont to improvise 
upon the organ whenever the 
‘Messiah ” was performed. These 
accompaniments varied at the will 
of Handel; but tradition and 
record alike testify to their stir- 
ring magnificence. It was to 
supply the place of these im- 
promptu accompaniments that 
Mozart undertook Baron van 
Swieten’s commission to write 
such additions for the orchestra 
as the giant harmonist might have 
secured upon the organ. This 
was in 1789. Among the most 
notable of these additional ac- 
companiments are the beautiful 
“wind” parts to “The people 
that walked in darkness,” — an 
excellent Mozartian commentary 
upon Handel, but by no means 
Handelian in character, although 
we can well imagine the great 
Saxon in a benevolent mood toler- 
ating Mozart’s celestial harmonies 
with delight, conscious the while 
that the great breadth of the 
** Messiah” music could never be 
impaired. In “Why do the 
nations?” Mozart has gained an 
excellent effect by the introduc- 
tion of trumpets and drums, both 
of which instruments were within 
the reach of Handel—the former, 
indeed, being a favourite with 
Handel. The trumpet part in 
Handel’s “The trumpet shall 
sound ” was in the original MS. so 
trying that Mozart rewrote the 
song, because his trumpeter could 
not play the trumpet part. Recent 
performers have proved, however, 
that, though difficult, Handel’s 
trumpet obligato is by no means 
impossible of execution. Another 
chaste effect gained by Mozart in 
the “ Messiah” is from the substi- 
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tution of the flute for the violin in 
the accompaniment to the air, 
“How beautiful are the feet!” 
In another of Handel’s works, the 
“Ode to St Cecilia’s Day,” Mozart’s 
orchestral additions have been 
received with less favour, The 
trumpet part in “The trumpet’s 
loud clangour,” relegated by 
Mozart to the flute and oboe in 
unison, is no improvement upon 
Handel. On the other hand, few 
will deny that the thoroughly 
suitable effect secured by Mozart’s 
added viola part, with dissonances, 
in the song, “Sharp violins pro- 
claim,” merits all praise. The 
baldness of Handel’s violins and 
bass—the violins being often in 
the unison—is not to be disre- 
garded ; and much of this sort of 
thing (for this was Handel’s cus- 
tomary song accompaniment), both 
in the Ode under notice and in 
his other scores, could only have 
been improved when graced by a 
Mozart’s master-hand. Colour- 
able instrumental accompaniments, 
where little else existed beyond a 
melody and figured bass—the fill- 
ing-in part falling to the harpsi- 
chord—could not but prove ben- 
eficial ; and, generally speaking, 
this is allowed of Mozart’s addi- 
tional accompaniments to Handel’s 
scores. Some critics maintain that 
in the “ Messiah ” accompaniments 
“Mozart has not risen to the level 
of that noble work. Certainly the 
Salzburg master has not caught 
the stern simplicity, or the peculiar 
Handelian “ flavour,” which be- 
longs to Sebastian Bach’s only 
rival; but that Mozart has pro- 
vided a means by which the giant 
Saxon’s works may be rendered 
more conformable with modern 
orchestral requirements, admits of 
no doubt. Here Mozart’s real 
worth steps in. Without any in- 
tention to defraud Handel of his 
worth, the one has brought the 
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bald scores of his predecessor 
within the domain of modern 
orchestral expectation, and in this 
way may have well served Handel. 
Be it remembered, the composer 
of the “ Messiah” never dreamed 
that he was composing for a later 
generation than that of his own 
day, nor did it enter his head that 
a century after his notes and 
cadences would be duplicated by 
the steam-press, or, doubtless, he 
would have exerted himself to 
leave his scores in a more finished 
state. Much that Mozart has 
added is probably the reverse of 
what Handel would have written ; 
yet what has been done is infin- 
itely better than the compara- 
tively blank score which custom 
of the day permitted, and which, 
with his natural carelessness, and 
an utter disregard for notoriety or 
posthumous fame, Handel prob- 
ably thought would fully answer 
his purpose. There is a growing 
circle of musical thinkers who 


long to hear Handel’s master- 


piece strictly to the letter. Such 
legitimists may console themselves 
with the reflection that, while 
they were providing themselves 
with a novelty, it would be a 
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poor musical treat to be without 
many of the surroundings which 
attach to a present-day perfor- 
mance of the “ Messiah,” among 
which stand Mozart’s additional 
accompaniments. Mozart sought 
to preserve Handel: conductors 
of all ages will do well to respect 
the joint master-work. 

To adequately estimate Mozart’s 
influence upon music is wellnigh 
impossible, so deep-rooted and far- 
reaching is it. We have seen, 
however, his bearing upon opera 
and dramatic musical art, his 
splendid services to orchestral 
music and instrumentation gener- 
ally, and, above all, his teaching, 
example, and capacity in moulding 
and determining musical form. In 
addition to this, we must remem- 
ber his vast creative faculty, which 
has left us great and masterly 
works in-every department save 
the oratorio. Volumes might be 
written upon such a life and work. 
Summed up, it must be acknow- 
ledged that Mozart has done more 
for music than any musician who 
ever lived. Save Beethoven, he is 
the greatest composer the world 
has ever seen. 

FREDERICK J. CROWEST. 
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SKETCHES FROM EASTERN TRAVEL. 


I.—FROM YAFA 


Ir is the 14th day of March in 
the year 1890. The afternoon sun 
shines brightly on the pretty town 
of Yafa, the ancient Japho and 
Joppa, and the neighbouring shore 
and the tossing sea and the s.s. 
Mahalla of the Khedival line, as 
she casts anchor outside the reefs’ 
which make the town to any but 
small boats unapproachable. There 
is on board this steamer a party of 
English travellers, consisting of a 
father and his four daughters, and 
his daughters’ Welsh maid. They 
are not fictitious personages on a 
make-believe journey, but are on 
the contrary objectively existent 
identities, and the present chap- 
ters are a veracious and exact ac- 
count of some of their travelling 
experiences. 

The father may be briefly de- 
scribed as the essence of energy, 
arranging everything for every 
one’s comfort, and never allowing 
any one to help him. Irene, the 
eldest of the sisters, is also the 
most gentle, and has a curious and 
inveterate habit of doing kind- 
nesses to every creature she comes 
across. Philippa, the second 
daughter, is of a decided and 
strong-minded disposition, and an 
adept in the art of managing her 
sisters. Sophia, the third, is silent 
and meditative. She is learned 
withal, and writeth B.A. after her 
name: but, alas! she hoardeth up 
her erudition behind her spectacles, 
and imparteth not much of it to 
others. Sebaste, the youngest, may 
be described in the words of her 
elder sisters as “unbearably pe- 
dantic, and always up in the 
clouds.” Elizabeth, the maid, 
is essentially and irremediably 
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Welsh. Though advanced in 
years, she is young and enthusi- 
astic in mind, and so intelligent- 
ly observant a traveller that her 
journal is an inexhaustible fund 
of interesting and curious infor- 
mation. 

Those who have ever gone 
through the process of landing at 
Yafa will deeply sympathise with 
our pale and sea-sick friends on 
the present occasion. In stormy 
weather it is frequently out of the 
question, and the unfortunate 
passengers have to be carried on 
to Beyrout; but to-day the land- 
ing is pronounced feasible. A row- 
boat is brought alongside, which, 
when it gets itself on to the crest 
of a high wave, is, for the space 
of half a second, not very far be- 
low the gunwale of the lower deck 
of the steamer. It is at this criti- 
cal moment that the passengers to 
be landed must leap overboard and 
plunge down into the boat which 
is to convey them ashore. The 
passage through the rocks is an ex- 
citing one when the sea is as rough 
as it is to-day. The boat has to 
be guided through a narrow open- 
ing only just wide enough for it 
to pass, while on each side the 
breakers are foaming over the 
rocks. “This is far more inter- 
esting,” remarks Philippa, “than 
shooting that rubbishy old cata- 
ract on the Nile.” 

At last, rather to their surprise, 
our travellers find themselves 
safely landed, and forasmuch as 
they have but a short time, they 
set forth at once to visit the most 
interesting site in YAfa, the tra- 
ditional dwelling of Simon the 
Tanner, “ whose house was by the 
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seaside,” wherein St Peter lodged 
once “for many days.” The house 
itself is not an ancient building, 
but the site is probably the right 
one, for the place is said to have 
been long employed as a tannery, 
and in the courtyard still remains 
a spring of fresh water, such as 
would have been indispensable for 
the work of tanning. Moreover, 
a grotesque Mohammedan tradi- 
tion lingers in the place, seemingly 
a kind of confused parody of the 
account of St Peter’s vision. Our 
friends, having seen the ancient 
well and stone cistern, said to date 
from St Peter’s time, ascend to 
the house-top, than which the 
apostle could not have desired a 
more quiet and retired spot for 
his private oratory, and which 
may well be little different from 
the scene of that memorable vision 
so momentous to us Gentile folk. 
At all events the view is the same 
—that bright view of rocky shore 
and sunny sky and sparkling sea, 
stretching westward away and 
away toward the isles of the 
Gentiles. Our friends are so 
much occupied with thinking 
about St Peter that they forget 
all about Jonah, who embarked at 
Joppa on his disastrous voyage ; 
and as for poor Andromeda (who, 
according to Strabo and Pliny, is 
said to have been chained up on 
one of those very rocks for the 
delectation of the sea- monster), 
she is far too heathenish a lady to 
be adverted to on first arriving in 
the Holy Land. 

Coming as they do from Egypt, 
our travellers are struck by the 
Christian atmosphere of the place. 
They enter a church connected 
with a Greek monastery, and find 
therein a crowd of people (mostly 
womankind) going round and de- 
voutly kissing various sacred pic- 
tures. The women wear, over 
their ordinary dress, large sheet- 
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like draperies of spotless white 
linen, and the brightness and 
freshness of their general appear- 
ance is pleasant to see. It seems 
that there has been a special ser- 
vice this afternoon in honour of 
the Blessed Virgin. The travellers 
would gladly spend a longer time 
than that at their disposal in 
exploring the narrow and almost 
precipitous streets of this charm- 
ing little town, and admiring its 
quaint irregular buildings, but 
more especially the bright faces of 
its inhabitants, among whom there 
seems to be a superabundance of 
very pretty children; but they 
must speedily repair to their inn 
and fortify themselves for their 
further journey by feasting on tea 
and Y4afa oranges. (Ah, good 
reader, if thou hast never tasted 
a YAfa orange fresh plucked from 
the tree, then thou knowest not 
the half of every orange’s poten- 
tial qualities !) 

Their drooping sea-sick spirits 
thus revived, they set forth on 
their progress to Ramleh, where 
they intend to spend the night, 
thus shortening by twelve miles 
the forty miles’ ride to Jerusalem. 
The father, Irene, and Elizabeth 
travel in a carriage (for there is a 
carriage-road to Jerusalem), the 
rest on horseback, followed by two 
mules’ burden of luggage. The 
carriage sets forth, but the riders 
are a little delayed by the uncon- 
scionable behaviour of Sebaste’s 
horse, who, as soon as she is 
mounted, tosses his head in the 
air, tries to revolve about his own 
axis, and finally dances down the 
road in so disconcerting a fashion 
that she indignantly declines to 
remain longer on his back, and 
has to be provided with a more 
steady-going steed. Then, just at 
sunset, the little cavalcade sets 
forth, under the auspices of Drag- 
oman Michael, on the south-eastern 
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ride through the ancient territory 
of the tribe of Dan. 

YAfa is surrounded by planta- 
tions of orange-trees, pomegranates, 
and so forth, and the first impres- 
sion of our travellers is that the 
country is a very fruitful one. 
Everywhere, moreover, are thick 
towering hedges of prickly pear, 
growing with great luxuriance. 
This plant is now so common in 
Palestine that one feels tempted 
to identify it with the “thorns” 
in the Parable of the Sower, but 
unfortunately it is of comparatively 
modern importation. 

“One cannot forget that one is 
in the East,” says Philippa, “ when 
one looks at those prickly masses 
of stemless cactus-leaves and those 
orange-coloured flowers budding 
out of them; but there seems to 
me something strangely homelike 
and familiar about everything— 
something a thousand times more 
natural than those Egyptian land- 


scapes we have been looking at 


for the last three months. It must 
be the wild flowers, or the sweet 
fresh air, so different from the 
African heat.” 

“ What a relief it is,” quoth So- 
phia, “to get out of sight of that 
never-ending artificial irrigation ! 
It makes one realise the meaning 
of that description of the promised 
land : ‘ For the land, whither thou 
goest in to possess it, is not as the 
land of Egypt, from whence ye 
came out, where thou sowedst thy 
seed, and wateredst it with thy 
foot, as a garden of herbs: but 
the land, whither ye go to possess 
it, is a land of hills and valleys, 
and drinketh water of the rain of 
heaven.’ ” 

“ And it is a relief too,” chimes 
in Sebaste, “to get rid of that 
terrible line of separation between 
the desert and the cultivated land, 
the limit to which the Nile water 
reaches, so definite and sharp that 
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a man may stand with one foot in 
the green clover and the other in 
the hot sand, where all on this 
side is faultlessly rich and good, 
and all on that side is hopelessly 
bare and desolate. When I first 
saw that line I thought: ‘This is 
what I have always wished for,—a 
definite limit, with nothing con- 
fused about it, and no borderland 
between!’ But one feels after a 
time that there is something hor- 
ribly uncanny about it,—that a 
land like this is better, where, if 
the good ground is encumbered 
with stones, there is not a rock so 
bare and dry but that wild flowers 
will nestle in the crevices of it.” 
The orange-trees are left behind 
now, and the riders are out in the 
wide fruitful plain of Sharon, 
where the rose of Sharon grew in 
days of old. Far to right and left 
lies the broad expanse, sown over 
with wheat and barley ; but all 
this is invisible now, for the sun 
is gone down, and there is no moon 
to-night. Swiftly the red glow of 
the sunset faded away, and now 
the dark-blue vault overhead is 
filled with brilliant stars: Orion, 
Sirius, Cassiopeia, and the Bears 
shine out much as they shone in 
Abraham’s days, and the zodiacal 
light towers up from the western 
horizon, and seems almost to reach 
the zenith. The air is soft and 
cool and still; nothing breaks the 
starlight silence except when the 
riders pass near a pool or marshy 
place by the roadside, wherefrom 
there arises a loud and vociferous 
chorus of voices, not human but 
froggish. “It must be an Athe- 
nian colony,” quoth Sebaste, “ for 
they are all shouting at the top of 
their voices, xoaé, xoa€!” 
Travellers always keep near one 
another in the East if they are 
going the same way, and the little 
party of riders is headed by an 
unearthly apparition riding on a 
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mule. With head and figure all 
muffled up in a thick Eastern cloak 
or abba, never turning round or 
for a moment showing its face, 
and in perfect silence, moves on 
through the darkness what might 
well be a ghost, but is in fact the 
postman, ‘who will ride with the 
mail all through the night, arriv- 
ing at J erusalem in the morning. 

‘Our friends have met few people 
by the way, but just as the day- 
light was fading into night, they 
came upon a melancholy little 
group round a camel that had fallen 
under his load, and lay with his 
neck stretched out along on the 
ground. A camel, it seems, always 
plods forward so long as there is 
anything left of him, and when he 
is tired to death he suddenly falls, 
and never gets up again. 

“They will have to kill him,” 
says Dragoman Michael. 

At a point some distance to the 
right of the road lie the ruins of 
the ancient Beth Dagon, still called 
Dajun. Here there once stood a 
temple of that same old fish-god 
who once fell down on his face be- 
fore the ark of the covenant, and 
in whose honour was held that 
calamitous festival during which 
Samson slew himself and his foes. 

Farther on (some distance to the 
left, and equally invisible in the 
dark) is Ludd, the ancient Lydda, 
called Lod in the New Testament, 
where St Peter preached once on a 
time and cured Aineas (“ And all 
that dwelt at Lydda and in Sharon 
saw him, and they turned to the 
Lord”), and whence they fetched 
him, “forasmuch as Lydda was 
nigh to Joppa,” to recall Dorcas 
to life. 

At last they arrive at Er Ram- 
leh (traditionally identified with 
Arimathea), and there put up for 
the night at the delectable little 
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inn—an oasis of German neatness 
and comfort, far away in this land 
of the Philistines.! 

The next morning the riders are 
mounted by eight o’clock, and leav- 
ing the carriage to overtake them, 
they set forth on the twenty-eight 
miles’ ride to Jerusalem. 

“T am afraid to see Jerusalem,” 
says Philippa, “for they say it is 
so terribly disappointing. I shall 
begin to call it by its modern 
name of El Kuds, and to apne 
nothing.” 

For some distance the travellers 
continue their way through the 
plain ; and while before them, far 
to the south-east, rise up the moun- 
tains, the hill-country of Judea, 
they are still surrounded by the 
broad expanse of fertile corn- 
land. 

“T never understood before,” 
says Sebaste, “what a terrible 
foretelling of unheard-of and un- 
natural desolation are those words 
of Isaiah, ‘Sharon is like a des- 
ert.’ ” 

The day is very bright, and the 
ride is a beautiful one. All the 
day, but especially as they begin 
to ascend into the hill-country, our 
friends are delighted by the variety 
and profusion of the lovely wild 
flowers. Perhaps the scarlet anem- 
ones and the purple cyclamen are 
the most beautiful of all. 

We must not attempt a descrip- 
tion of the many, interesting towns 
passed on the day’s march, but 
only a brief enumeration of some 
of them. As the road ascends 
into the hill-country (still travers- 
ing the territory of Dan, but 
within the borders of Judea), there 
appears to the right the hill now 
called Tell-el-Jeser, where are still 
to be seen the ruins of the ancient 
Canaanitish city of Gezer. Then 
on the left opens out the Valley 





1 Ramleh is on the northern border of the ancient Philistia. 
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of Ajalon, over which the moon 
stood still at Joshua’s bidding, after 
his battle with the five kings of 
the Amorites; and on the moun- 
tain-slope of the southern side of 
the valley appears that ancient 
city of Ajalon, whose name, so 
familiar in Old Testament history, 
survives in the abbreviated form 
YAalo. Farther on, to the right of 
the road, is the village of Latrin. 
The middle-age folk said that the 
name was derived from Jatro, 
and that therefore this must have 
been the home of Dismas, the 
bonus latro, or Penitent Thief. 
The travellers now cross the border 
of Benjamin, and pass close to 
Kuryet-el-Enab (the “town of 
grapes ”), which has been identified 
with the ancient Kiriath - Jearim 
(called also Baalah, Baale of Judah, 
and Kiriath-baal), one of those four 
Hivite cities whose people once so 
prettily imposed upon Joshua with 
their dried-up bread and patched- 
up shoes, and plausible little story 
about their long journey. Then 
the road passes by Kulonieh, which 


some identify with the Emmaus of 
the Gospel history ; and a little 
farther on our friends dismount to 
see the “brook of David,” whence, 
saith tradition, David chose the 
pebbles with which he slew Goliath. 
There were plenty of pebbles for 
him to choose from, if this be 
indeed the place. 

As for the approach to Jeru- 
salem, I have not the heart to 
describe it, and indeed the less 
said about it the better. The first 
sight of the city from the Yafa 
road is the worst possible view— 
there being in this direction many 
horrible modern buildings hideous 
to behold. El Kuds it may be, but 
Jerusalem, “the joy of the whole 
earth,” it cannot and shall not 
be called. But, after all, this im- 
pression is produced chiefly by the 
straggling houses outside the city 
itself, and once within the gates 
one feels infinitely less disap- 
pointed. 

Our travellers enter by the Yafa 
Gate, and find themselves at last 
within the walls of the Holy City. 


II.—THE HOLY CITY, 


No manner of thing on wheels 
is allowed within the walls of 
Jerusalem ; and indeed if it were, 
it could not advance far where 
many of the streets are either 
mere staircases, or else hopelessly 
narrow and devious. The tenants 
of the carriage have therefore to 
disembark at the Yafa Gate, but 
the riders may proceed unmolested 
to the door of the hotel. Itisa 
shock to discover that there is a 
hotel here, but by no other name 
can it conscientiously be called ; 
and those who cannot endure the 
incongruity thereof must take ref- 
uge in the far pleasanter shelter 
of a hospice. 

Had our friends the travellers 


come straight from England, this 
same hotel would strike them as 
most interestingly oriental; they 
would be amused at hearing the 
Arabic chatter in all directions, 
and delighted at such Eastern 
customs as having to clap their 
hands instead of ringing a bell, 
and so forth. But, alas! they 
are already used to these little 
matters, and there is nothing to 
mitigate the harsh discovery that 
they must lodge during their stay 
at Jerusalem in a commonplace 
hotel, wherein are heard at every 
meal little but the English and 
American languages. However, 
when you are tired of company- 
talk, you can always take refuge 
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on the housetop—now, as of old, 
the airiest and most cheerful apart- 
ment in every Eastern house— 
whence (for you are on the slope 
of Mount Zion) you can look 
every way over the city, and east- 
ward across the valley of the 
Kidron to the Mount of Olives. 

On the whole, our travellers are 
anything but disappointed with 
Jerusalem. The town does not 
accord with their idea of ancient 
Jerusalem—far from it; but it is 
nevertheless a genuinely oriental 
city, and many of the streets are 
pleasingly picturesque. Most of 
all, they rejoice to find the city 
ringing with church bells, and the 
Moslems for once in the minority. 
Out of a population of some 
100,000 there are now about 
33,000 Jews, the remaining 67,000 
being about equally divided be- 
tween the Christians and the 
Mohammedans. No, our friends 
are not disappointed; but yet, 
through all the three weeks of 
their stay, they are haunted by 
a curious feeling which refuses to 
be shaken off,—a sensation like 
that which we experience in 
dreams when we seem to visit 
some familiar and well-loved place 
and find everything strangely al- 
tered. 

On the first opportunity our 
travellers devote a long morning 
to the Church of the Holy Sepul- 
chre. Descending for a little way, 
by David Street, the slope of 
Mount Zion, they turn into Chris- 
tian Street on the left, and thence 
te the right down a rapidly de- 
scending lane known as Palmer 
Street. Along the wall by the 
side of the lane, sitting on the 
frequent steps with their goods 
before them, are many salesmen 
in a small way, offering various 
curiosities, of which perhaps the 
most interesting, and certainly the 
most beautiful, are the modern 
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representatives of the ancient 
palmers’ shells,—large mother-o’- 
pearl shells found on the shore of 
the Red Sea and brought thence 
to Bethlehem, where they are 
elaborately and delicately carved 
with scenes from the life of our 
Lord. 

This lane leads to the paved 
court surrounded on three sides 
by the St Sepulchre Church and 
the monasteries thereto belonging. 
This space is often crowded with 
picturesque figures sitting on the 
pavement with their wares (chiefly 
brightly coloured sacred pictures) 
spread out before them for sale. 
The pointed Romanesque fagade of 
the church forms the northern side 
of the court. Entering by the 
principal doorway at the western 
end of the facade, the travellers 
see before them, with a row of 
lamps suspended over it, the 
“Stone of Unction,” now covered 
with a marble slab which every 
pilgrim kneels to kiss. Turning 
to the left, they make their way 
to the western end of the church, 
where, passing through a dark pas- 
sage, they reach those excavations 
in the natural rock which have re- 
ceived the traditional designation 
of the tombs of Nicodemus and 
St Joseph of Arimathea. 

Then they return to the Ro- 
tunda, in the centre of which 
stands the Chapel of the St 
Sepulchre. Entering from the 
east, they pass through the Chapel 
of the Angels, and then one by 
one, stooping down to pass through 
the low doorway, they enter a 
little low-roofed chamber (lined 
with marble, and about 6 ft. 
square), which contains a raised 
slab of white marble occupying 
the whole of the north side of 
the chamber, and used as an altar. 
Over it hang forty-three lamps, of 
beautiful workmanship in gold and 
silver, which are kept continually 
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burning. This marble slab covers 
what, ever since the time of St 
Helena and Constantine, has been 
reverenced by the Christian world 
as the Holy Sepulchre. And this 
is the most that we can say. After 
all the long controversy set on 
foot by modern investigation, the 
learned seem no nearer than at 
first to a certain conclusion. Many 
arguments have been set forth to 
disprove the possible identity of 
the site, and of these perhaps the 
chief is that it may have been 
within the second wall of Jeru- 
salem, which (the third wall being 
not yet built) was then the boun- 
dary of the city. This point is still 
undecided ; but what is quite cer- 
tain is, that the so-called ‘“ tombs 
of St Joseph and Nicodemus,” a 
few yards distant, are ancient 
Jewish sepulchres. Very curious 
is it, after ever so cursory a study 
of the subject, to hear from one 
and another that idiotic bit of 
reasoning to the effect that the 
site cannot be genuine because it 
lies within the present walls of 
the city! 

It is sad that the name of the 
Holy Sepulchre should be asso- 
ciated chiefly, in these days, with 
never-ending controversy. One 
argues and argues until one is 
weary, and content to turn away 
from uncertainties to what is sure, 
to fall back on that assurance: 
“He is not here; for He is risen, 
even as He said,”—though as- 
suredly sympathising with all who 
would obey the angelic invitation, 
“Come, see the place where the 
Lord lay.” 

I shall not attempt to enumerate 
the endless lesser sites which are 
shown within the St Sepulchre 
Church, and in which is localised 
almost every recorded incident 
of the passion and resurrection. 
Such minute identifications as 
may be to Latin and Greek 
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Churchmen real helps to devotion, 
are to the severely logical English 
mind no helps at all, and to some 
folk (especially to such as are 
deeply impressed by the exalted 
and immaterial nature of their 
own religious sentiments) seem to 
be very real hindrances of the 
stumbling-block kind. 

The travellers, making Jeru- 
salem their headquarters _ till 
Easter Monday, have an oppor- 
tunity of attending in the St Sep- 
ulchre Church, on the evening of 
Good Friday, a Latin service 
which may be briefly described 
here. On entering the church our 
friends find it full to overflowing. 
Many of the Christian residents 
in Jerusalem are absorbed in their 
devotions, while the English and 
American visitors show their rev- 
erence and good feeling, as their 
manner is, by talking aloud and 
generally comporting themselves 
as though in a theatre waiting for 
the performance to begin. Find- 
ing the crowd below so great, our 
friends climb a flight of stone steps 
which brings them into the Calvary 
Chapel, within which are shown 
the clefts in the rock into which 
the three crosses are said to have 
been fixed. Here the travellers 
wait perhaps two hours, while 
a processional service, in the 
course of which many of the 
traditional sites are visited, is 
going on below. At length the 
sound of chanting voices is heard 
approaching, and the procession 
enters the chapel, those who form 
it carrying tapers and joining in 
a low chant. ~ First walk the 
acolytes, robed in scarlet cassocks 
and white surplices. They are 
followed by choirmen, priests, 
bishops (who wear resplendent 
copes of violet velvet embroidered 
with gold), and lastly by the Latin 
Patriarch. At the head of the pro- 
cession is carried a large crucifix. 
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A sermon is now delivered in 
German, followed by another in 
French. These addresses are not 
long, and set forth with great 
simplicity and force the great 
truth of the day. Meanwhile the 
crucifix has been placed upright 
behind the altar. The sermons 
ended, there follows a solemn cere- 
mony of taking down the figure 
from the cross. Then, after more 
subdued chanting, the procession 
reforms and moves slowly away, 
the cross going before and the fig- 
ure being carried in a linen wrap- 
ping. They thus leave the chapel, 
descend the steps, and come to 
the Stone of Unction, where the 
figure is anointed, after which it 
is placed in the Holy Sepulchre. 
But the crowd is so closely packed 
that our friends can see nothing 
of these concluding rites, and can 
but stand listening to a very elo- 
quent Arabic sermon, which lasts 
for at least an hour and a half, 
and to which the crowded congre- 
gation listens with the deepest 
attention, Our English friends 
assuredly lose a great deal by 
their ignorance of the language. 
No one is allowed to go out before 
the conclusion of the discourse, 
and the travellers are tired when 
they at last emerge into the bright 
light of the full paschal moon. 
Though it is now about 10.30, 
they are assured that the service 
will last some three hours longer. 

I would gladly linger through 
a few more pages over the St 
Sepulchre Church and its curious- 
ly intricate multitude of chapels, 
belonging respectively to the Latin, 
Greek, Armenian, and Coptic 
Christians; but it is time that 
we should leave it now, and we 
will mention but one of these. 
This is the Chapel of the Appari- 
tion, which marks the traditional 
place where our Lord is said to 
have appeared to the Blessed 
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Virgin after the resurrection. It 
contains the traditional Pillar of 
the Flagellation. From this 
chapel our friends pass into the 
adjoining Latin sacristy, where 
they are shown the spurs and the 
sword (with a cruciform hilt) of 
Godfrey de Bouillon. With these 
relics, each new knight of the 
Order of St John of Jerusalem is 
solemnly invested in the Chapel 
of the Apparition. The Order 
still survives, and the rule is yet 
in force that every member there- 
of must be of noble birth. 

On the other side of Palmer 
Street, opposite the St Sepulchre 
Church, still stands the Gothic 
gateway of the Palace of St John 
of Jerusalem. Here are the ruins 
of the church and hospital (i.e., 
home for pilgrims) which formed 
the cradle of the Order of Knights 
of St John or Knights Hospi- 
tallers, which took its rise in the 
eleventh century. They are beau- 
tiful ruins, and among them may 
be seen very fine fragments of 
ancient sculpture. Moreover, there 
is about them a moss-grown peace- 
fulness which makes it hard to 
believe that they are in the midst 
of an Eastern city. Much of the 
monastery is still standing, built 
round a quadrangle, as peaceful 
and secluded a retreat as some 
ancient college during the long 
vacation. The buildings belong 
to the Prussian Government, and 
the refectory has been mercilessly 
whitewashed and turned into a 
Lutheran Chapel. 

One of the most interesting 
churches in Jerusalem is the 
beautiful Latin Church of St 
Anne, said to date from the ninth 
century, though it has been to a 
great extent rebuilt. It stands 
on the traditional site of the birth- 
place of the Blessed Virgin, and 
in the crypt is still shown what 
is said to be a portion of her 
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parents’ house. Attached to it 
is a Latin monastery, and within 
the precincts of this establishment 
has recently been discovered what 
is very probably the real Pool of 
Bethesda, in contradistinction from 
that traditional place which is al- 
ways shown as such, and which is 
to the learned an eminently un- 
satisfactory identification. The 
monks are earnestly carrying on 
the excavation of this interesting 
site, and one of them, who speaks 
French, receives our friends with 
great kindness, and shows them 
all that has as yet been excavated 
of the ancient pool and of the 
Crusaders’ church built over it, of 
which the nave and the crypt each 
contain five arches, probably meant 
to memorialise the five porches of 
the Pool of Bethesda. Further- 
more, there yet remains an ancient 
fresco, now almost effaced, repre- 
senting the angel moving the 
waters. Descending some flights 
of stone steps of the same date as 
the Crusaders’ church, our friends 
find themselves in a large opening 
cut in the natural rock, with a 
sheet of water at their feet. No 
remains of the original porches 
have as yet been discovered, but 
the excavation is still far from 
being completed. 

There are who love not descrip- 
tions of ancient sites, and I will 
do no more than name those tra- 
ditionally reverenced, though but 
fancifully identified places, the 
Via Dolorosa with the Arch of 
the Ecce Homo, the houses of 
Pilate, Annas, and Caiaphas, and 
that more interesting building said 
to cover the tomb of David, and 
containing the ancient Christian 
church (now in the hands of the 
Moslems) which, ever since the 
fourth century at least, has been 
reverenced as the Cenaculum, or 
upper room of the Last Supper, 
having, according to Epiphanius, 
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escaped destruction when the city 
was demolished by Titus. 

But I must be allowed a few 
words about the recently discov- 
ered, and at least possibly genuine, 
site of the death of St Stephen. 
The site of the martyrdom was 
identified, we are told, in the fifth 
century A.D., and upon it Eudocia, 
the wife of the Emperor Theodo- 
sius II., builded a church which 
was dedicated in the year 460. “It 
was one stadion distant,” saith the 
chronicler, “‘ from the St Stephen’s 
Gate,”—that is, from the old gate 
of that name, the site of which is 
occupied by the present Damascus 
Gate. Now, whether that learned 
and pious lady, Eudocia, had very 

d reasons for fixing on the site 
selected, I will not undertake to 
say ; but what appears to be rea- 
sonably certain is, that there have 
been discovered the remains of 
that same Church of St Stephen 
which she builded, and wherein 
she was buried at herdeath. The 
site is in possession of a brother- 
hood of Dominican monks, one of 
whom shows to our travellers, and 
clearly explains in French this 
recently excavated church. He is 
remarkable for his gentle dignity, 
and has apparently a learned and 
cultivated mind. He seems to 
take a kindly interest in our Eng- 
lish friends, and says as, after the 
examination of the ruins, he bids 
them farewell—‘ We may not 
meet again here ; but, if we live as 
good Christians, we may hope to 
do so in that Jerusalem which is 
above.” 

The travellers do not neglect the 
exploration of those curious subter- 
ranean quarries whence was hewn 
the stone for Solomon’s Temple. 
They are very extensive, running 
far into the rock of Mount Moriah 
under the Temple area, within 
which there was an opening from 
the quarries, so that the stones, 
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when hewn and finished, could be 
easily transported to their destina- 
tion where no ringing of tools was 
to be heard. The rock is a chalky 
limestone, very soft and beautifully 
white. In many places you may 
still see the marks of ancient tools, 
and especially of the wooden 
wedges which the workmen used 
to drive in at the side of the block 
to be detached, and which, when 
wetted, swelled, and thus split the 
rock. 

Of the Temple area itself I 
shall say little. It is now in the 
hands of the Moslems, and con- 
sidered by them as second in 
sanctity only to Mecca. The most 
interesting sight within the pre- 
cincts is the enormous rock, once 
probably the threshing-floor of 
Araunah the Jebusite, the spot on 
which afterwards stood the Altar 
of Burnt-offering before the Holy 
Place of the Temple. It is per- 
forated with a large hole, through 
which it is supposed that the blood 
from the sacrifices escaped into a 
subterranean drain. 

Over this rock has been erected 
that stately domed and octagonal 
praying-place which ought to be 
called the Dome of the Rock, but 
which most folk call the Mosque 
of ’Omar,—probably, from sheer 
perversity, because "Omar never 
had anything to do with it, and 
it is, moreover, not a mosque. The 
mosque in the Harim es Sherif, 
as the Temple area is now called, 
is that of El Achsa, which has 
replaced an ancient Christian 
church. 


IlI.—ANATHOTH AND THE 


“This afternoon,” says Philippa, 
“we are going to walk about Zion 
and go round about her, tell the 
towers thereof, and mark well her 
bulwarks.” 
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It is very strange to wander 
about the site of the Temple, and 
to realise how literally has been 
fulfilled that prophecy about there 
not remaining so much as one stone 
upon another. You can indeed 
theorise about the sites of the 
ancient buildings: this was the 
Court of the Gentiles, there were 
the Courts of the Jews, and in this 
direction ran the wall of separation 
between, referred to by St Paul in 
the words, ‘‘ For He is our peace, 
who hath made both one, and hath 
broken down the middle wall of 
partition between us”; and here 
along the eastern side ran the 
colonnade called Solomon’s Porch. 
But all are vanished now. 

In conclusion, there is one scene 
in Jerusalem which must not go 
unnoticed. The lower part of the 
west wal] of the substructures of 
the Temple which cover the rocky 
side of Mount Moriah is believed 
to be of great antiquity. Hither 
the Jews repair, very often on 
other days, but especially on Fri- 
day, to weep over the downfall of 
their Temple and their nation. 
As one approaches the place, a 
low wailing murmur fills the air, 
and presently one is in the midst 
of a weeping crowd, some reading, 
others reciting by heart, the most 
touching lamentations contained 
in the Hebrew Scriptures, while 
such as can get near are tenderly 
caressing the beloved stones. It 
is an impressive sight, and makes 
one to realise that there is no 
sadder place on earth than the 
modern Jerusalem. 


ENVIRONS OF JERUSALEM. 


In other words, our friends the 
travellers are going to make the 
circuit of the city just outside the 
present walls. Going out on the 
north side, through the Yafa Gate, 
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they turn to the right, and proceed 
eastward along the wall till they 
reach the Damascus Gate. Just 
as they are passing it, there 
emerges therefrom an English 
lady, riding a large and active 
donkey. It is not difficult to re- 
cognise in this lady one who has 
devoted her life to Church-work, 
and in the present chapters we 
may call her “the Sister.” She is 
known to the travellers, and riding 
up to them, she announces that she 
has something to show them. She 
then leads the way through the 
gate, and points out a fragment of 
wall still remaining, which is part 
of an ancient guard-house, and 
dates, says she, from the time of 
our Lord. She further initiates 
her friends into the mystery of 
stones with drafted edges, which, 
it seems, are the sign whereby 
to distinguish ancient Jewish or 
Pheenician handiwork. 

“And now,” says the Sister, 
“do pray look at these other 
ancient stones—buried for the 
most part, but with one course 
still above ground. They belong, 
I believe, to the original gate 
through which our Lord may have 
passed, and outside which St 
Stephen is said to have been stoned. 
Is not this a literal fulfilment of 
that prediction of Jeremiah: ‘ Her 
gates are sunk into the ground’? 
But I must go now.” 

So saying, the Sister vanishes, 
leaving the travellers to continue 
their walk round the walls. These 
same walls are not particularly 
ancient, having been builded chief- 
ly by Sultan Suleiman in 1542, 
out of the ruins of the medieval 
walls; though there are portions 
of far greater antiquity—courses 
of huge stones, some of which 
that unconscionable Suleiman has 
scored with deep cross-lines, by 
way of making them look as much 
as possible like his own puny 


handiwork. But though compara- 
tively modern, the present walls 
are valuable as an aid to the 
imaginary building up of - those 
ancient fortifications which they 
have replaced, and which gave to 
the city that expressive designa- 
tion, “Jerusalem the defenced.” 

The travellers soon reach the 
south - eastern corner, and then 
turn southward to skirt the foot 
of the eastern wall which towers 
above the valley, called as early 
as Eusebius, as it is called now, 
the Valley of Jehoshaphat —a 
singularly unhappy identification, 
seeing that the name of Jehosha- 
phat (“Jehovah judgeth”) seems 
to indicate an allegoric rather than 
a material “valley.” Through this 
ravine flows the “brook Cedron,” 
or flows sometimes — namely, in 
wet weather, for in summer it is 
dry, thereby deserving the word 
applied to it by St John—yempdp- 
povs—which in our English ver- 
sion is rather feebly represented 
by “brook.” 

“Surely,” says Sebaste, “if 
xeysdppovs means anything, it 
means a winter torrent.” 

“T suppose,” answers Philippa, 
“that it means a wady; but as 
there is no English word which 
exactly represents a water-course 
dry in summer but watery in win- 
ter, the translators had to use the 
word ‘brook’ by way of making 
the best they could of it.” 

“And a very bad job, too,” 
quoth the irrepressible younger 
sister, “though to put in the 
word ‘Cedron’ seems even worse ; 
for surely it is a genitive plural, 
and rév xédpwv should be translated 
‘of the Cedars.’” 

“ Really, Sebaste, if you persist 
in criticising your betters in this 
way, we shall have to quote at 
you that remark of the master of 
one of the Cambridge colleges, who 
once gently suggested: ‘Let us 
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try to remember that none of us 
is infallible—not even the youngest 
of us!’” 

The discussion is carried on while 
our friends make their way south- 
ward along the brow of the ravine, 
where there is just room for the 
path to run in the shadow of the 
east wall—that mighty shadow 
which, lengthening as the sun de- 
clines, is flung right across the 
valley, so that the battlements 
can be distinctly traced on the 
slope of Olivet (‘the mount that 
is before! Jerusalem”), even as 
the shadow of the ancient wall 
was flung, thousands of years ago, 
by every westering sun. The 
view of the Mount of Olives from 
this point is a very fine one. The 
hill is bare and rocky now, with 
only a sprinkling of olive-trees. 
At its foot is the traditional Gar- 
den of Gethsemane, while round 
its southern shoulder winds the 
road from Bethany, by which it 
is believed came the procession of 
the first Palm Sunday.? 

The travellers now pass the Bab 
Sitti Mariam, or ‘*Gate of our 
Lady Mary,” called also St Ste- 
phen’s Gate; and then they reach 
what is at the same time the wall 
of the city, and the outer wall of 
the Temple area, seeing that the 
level top of Mount Moriah, on 
which the Temple stood, forms the 
south-eastern corner of the city. 
Here are some courses of huge 
blocks of stone with bevelled edges, 
believed to be of great antiquity, 
and aiding the imagination to paint 
a shadowy picture of the glories 
of the ancient walls. The only 
gate in this section of the wall 
is the Bab ed Daheriyeh, or the 
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Golden Gate. It shall come to 
pass on a Friday, saith a Moslem 
tradition, that the Christians shall 
enter by this gate and take the 
city. Accordingly it has been 
carefully walled up. The origin 
of its present name is a truly de- 
lectable piece of etymology. This 
gate having been identified with 
the ‘Opaia zvAn (the Gate Beautiful 
at which a lame man used to sit 
begging, till SS. Peter and John 
passed through one day, and gave 
him something better than “ silver 
and gold”), apaia became awrea, 
whence the name “ Golden.” 

Our friends next arrive at the 
south-eastern angle of the wall 
(and of the Temple area), beneath 
which extend those vast and mys- 
terious subterranean vaults popu- 
larly known as Solomon’s stables ; 
and turning westward proceed 
along the south wall. They have 
now arrived at the junction of the 
Valley of Jehoshaphat (or the 
Kidron valley) and the Valley of 
Hinnom, . which two ravines on 
three sides encircle the city. Then, 
as they approach the south-western 
angle, there opens out before them 
the Valley of Rephaim, wherein 
the Philistines twice encamped 
against David, and twice were by 
him defeated. That part of the 
valley which can be seen from this 
point looks not like the fruitful 
plain which it seems to have been 
in Isaiah’s days, and it is difficult 
to associate with it the words: 
“And it shall be as when the 
harvest-man gathereth the stand- 
ing corn, and his arm reapeth the 
ears—yea, it shall be as when one 
gleaneth ears in the Valley of 
Rephaim.” 





1 J.e., to the east of, according to the well-known Hebrew idiom. 

2 An attempt has lately been made to show that the procession may have ap- 
proached the city by another track lying over the top of the hill, but few who 
have examined that very steep path will think it a suitable or even a possible 
way. 
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Passing the south-western angle, 
the travellers go on northward, 
with the Valley of Hinnom below 
on their left, reach the north wall, 
and complete the circuit, re-enter- 
ing the city by the Yafa Gate. It 
has been only an afternoon’s walk, 
but such an one as will seem to 
them for ever memorable. Having 
once looked at those towering walls 
running along the edge of the en- 
circling ravines, they will certainly 
join with more intelligence than 
heretofore in the lines :— 


‘* Our feet are standing 
Within thy gates, O Jerusalem ; 
Jerusalem that is builded 
As a city that is compact together.” 


And the views which they have 
just seen will impart ever after 
a new reality to those familiar 
words :— 


** Ay the mountains are round about 
Jerusalem, 

So the Lord is round about His people, 

From this time forth for evermore.” 


On another day our friends ex- 
plore the Valley of Hinnom, (which 
marks the frontier between Judah 
and Benjamin) and visit Akel- 
dama, the traditional Potter's 
Field of the Gospel narrative. 
Entering the valley at the north- 
western angle of the city wall, they 
pass southward along its eastern 
side, thus gaining a good view of 
those curious rocks on the opposite 
western side which give to the 
valley a weird and terrible look 
such as reminds one of the scenes 
which have been witnessed by 
Tophet and the Valley of Hinnom, 
the frightful sacrifices of Moloch 
in the old days, and later the fires 
of Gehenna, kept burning continu- 
ally to consume the bodies of exe- 
cuted criminals. At last they 
reach the southern end of the 
valley, near the Hill of Evil 
Counsel, and climb up the right 
side to the traditional place of the 


grave of Judas, marked by the 
remains of a vaulted building 
which was formerly used for bury- 
ing. There are many ancient 
tombs (those of the “strangers” 
perhaps) hewn in the neighbouring 
rocks, The place is and has long 
been greatly revered by Christian 
pilgrims—a strong argument for 
the position that people cannot 
get on without revering some- 
thing. 

No account of the immediate 
neighbourhood of Jerusalem is 
complete without some description 
of the hill outside the present 
walls, which Gordon and others 
have believed to have been the 
true Golgotha. Whether this is 
indeed so or not, the hill curiously 
corresponds with the indications 
of local detail given in the Gos- 
pels. It is a rocky eminence not 
far from the Damascus Gate. It 
is thus “without the gate” and 
“nigh unto the city,” and, more- 
over, the face of the hill is pierced 
with grottoes, and these, together 
with its smooth grassy top, give 
it, from some points of view, an 
appearance that is not unlike that 
of a skull, which would account 
for the name Golgotha. It is also 
near the Damascus road, along 
which “they that passed by ” may 
have been walking. Standing on 
the summit, where the turf is 
dotted with the beautiful scarlet 
anemones, said (I think by Dean 
Stanley) to appear “‘like drops of 
blood sprinkled over the land,” 
one can look over the wall of the 
city, and over the domed roofs of 
the houses, away past Mount Zion 
to Mount Moriah and the site of 
the Temple. 

If this hill be the true Golgotha, 
there can be little doubt as to the 
Holy Sepulchre. “There was in 
the place,” says St John, “a gar- 
den, and in the garden a new 
tomb ;” while St Mark further 
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tells us that the tomb was “hewn 
out of the rock.” And at the 
foot of this same hill there is an 
ancient rock-hewn tomb. It is a 
strange coincidence that this tomb 
is in a “garden” in the Eastern 
acceptation of the word,—a plan- 
tation of fig and almond trees sur- 
rounded by a stone wall, such as 
St John would certainly have 
called a xpos. At a higher point 
in the side of this hill is the cav- 
ern known as Jeremiah’s Grotto, 
in which he is said to have lived 
during the captivity, and whence 
he is supposed to have looked out 
over the desolate city as he wrote 
his Lamentations. 

Our friends do not fail to devote 
an afternoon to the Mount of 
Olives. Here they visit the sub- 


terranean church said to contain 
the tombs of the Blessed Virgin 
and her parents, as well as the 
tomb of St Joseph. Thence they 
go to the cave which is the tra- 


ditional scene of the agony in the 
garden, and thence to part of the 
traditional Garden of Gethsemane, 
enclosed by the Latins. It con- 
tains some very ancient olive-trees, 
supposed to date from the time of 
our Lord. This can scarcely be 
(even if olive-trees ever live so 
long), for Titus is said to have 
cut down every tree in the neigh- 
bourhood of the city; but it is 
just possible that they may have 
sprung up from the old roots, as 
is the manner of olive-trees. Our 
friends, moreover, visit the Convent 
of the Paternoster, said to mark 
the spot where the Lord’s Prayer 
was taught to the apostles, and 
in the cloisters whereof the prayer 
may be read in thirty-two differ- 
ent languages. Lastly, they visit 
the supposed scene of the Ascen- 
sion on the top of the hill, which, 
for several reasons, seems a more 
unhappy identification than usual. 
A very fine view of Jerusalem is 
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obtained from the summit of the 
hill, and is worth more than many 
of those traditional places of which 
one cannot be certain. 

Perhaps the most interesting 
walk taken by our travellers in 
the neighbourhood of Jerusalem 
is the little expedition which, led 
by the Sister, they make one after- 
noon to Anathoth, the birthplace 
of Jeremiah,—a village, now called 
Anata, some four or five miles 
to the north-east of Jerusalem. 
Starting on the old Damascus 
road, they soon pass a curious 
mound of grey-black soil by the 
wayside. This, as the Sister ex- 
plains, is believed to consist of 
the ashes from the Temple sacri- 
fices, thrown out here in days of 
old from time immemoria]. Some 
of the soil was sent to London, 
and has been found on analysis 
to be such stuff as bones are 
made of. 

A little further on, the Sister 
points out some rock-hewn tombs 
of very great antiquity, cut verti- 
cally down into the rock and now 
filled up with earth ; and they have 
scarcely left these when she again 
stops to show the travellers some 
traces of an ancient Christian 
church,— some fragments of 
mosaic pavement, an altar-stone 
with a cross cut on it, &c. “ Un- 
fortunately,” says she, “this piece 
of land belongs to a Moslem, who is 
going to build him a house here, 
and will soon have obliterated 
every trace of the church.” 

The Damascus road lies over 
Mount Scopus (whereon Titus en- 
camped against Jerusalem) and 
from the high ground our friends 
obtain lovely views of the blue 
mountains of Moab on the other 
side of the Jordan valley. As they 
go on, there come into view the 
deep cleft through which the Jor- 
dan flows, and the bright waters 
of the much-maligned but none the 
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less beautiful Dead Sea, lying blue 
and peaceful in the clear sunshine. 
At last they arrive at Anathoth (a 
familiar name in Old Testament 
history), and explore the remains 
of another Christian church. The 
village has nothing remarkable 
about it, and they soon turn home- 
ward. As the sun sinks toward 
the west, the sky is wonderful to 
behold. All this morning the rain 
poured down in torrents (for this 


is the season of the latter rains, so- 


long discontinued, but of late years 
once more appearing), but the 
clouds have broken long ago, and 
float across the clear blue sky in 
giant masses of fleecy white, from 
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one of which, far to the westward, 
gushes a blue-grey torrent of rain, 
while the land seems to rejoice, 
lit up by the bright sunshine, as 
it “drinketh water of the rain of 
heaven.” The far-off mountains 
of Moab shine out with wonderful 
tints of blue and purple, and now 
those masses of cloud have caught 
the rosy sunset glow, and all the 
sky is in brilliant array of crimson 
banners with fringes of gold. The 
sun sinks below the horizon, the 
gorgeous colours fade rapidly away, 
and the swift twilight is almost 
past when our friends reach the 
Damascus Gate and re-enter the 
city. 


IV.—RIDE FROM JERUSALEM TO JERICHO. 


*“ A certain man went down 
from Jerusalem to Jericho.” Few, 
who have not done the same, can 
realise what a “ going down” that 
was, which is a pity, seeing that 
this is surely an important point 
in the parable and the interpreta- 
tion thereof. He started from 
Jerusalem, high up in the hill- 
country of Judea, some 2600 feet 
above the sea-level, and he went 
down, down into the deepest de- 
pression in any land on earth— 
down into the plain surrounding 
the Dead Sea, of which the surface 
lies almost 1300 feet below the 
Mediterranean,—a descent which 
one accomplishes in a short day’s 
journey, and in the space of less 
than twenty miles. 

Our friends the travellers have 
not been long at Jerusalem before 
they arrange to devote four days 
to an expedition on horseback 
to Jericho and the Jordan. The 
Sister consents to accompany them, 
and (being abnormally learned 
about every inch of the country) 
to give them a running lecture all 
the way, which will be far more 


edifying than anything to be ex- 
tracted from guide-books and 
dragomans. 

Forasmuch as the road is still 
notorious for its Bedouin robbers, 
application is made to the Sheikh 
of Abu Dis, who is requested to 
accompany the travellers, and pro- 
tect them by his presence. Not 
being able to come himself, he 
sends his son, a charming little 
fellow of fourteen, who, with great 
dignity, heads the cavalcade, rid- 
ing an energetic little Arab horse, 
while beside him trudges on foot 
his Bedouin attendant armed with 
agun. The travellers try to talk 
to the young Sheikh Abdullah ; 
but he understands no European 
language, and cannot go beyond 
smiling, which he does in a very 
affable fashion. The procession, 
headed by these picturesque figures, 
includes also a dragoman, who can 
speak English—a Christian Jew 
whom we will call Jacob. Poor 
Jacob is of a timorous and fore- 
boding turn of mind, ever haunted 
by the conviction that some hor- 
rible accident is going to occur 
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in the immediate future. When 
some of the riders start on a little 
canter, he screams out, ‘Stop, 
ladies!” and gallops after them 
till recalled by the father, who 
recommends him to leave them 
in peace. 

“Sir,” he says, solemnly, “they 
will fall off!” 

“Rubbish, Jacob! don’t be so 
fidgety.” 

‘Then, sir,” says Jacob, drawing 
himself up with offended dignity, 
“T will not be responsible, sir!” 

It is astonishing what a number 
of people one is always followed 
about by when travelling in the 
East! Besides Jacob there is a 
muleteer in charge of the baggage, 
and a dignified personage of ami- 
able countenance, who conveys the 
luncheon. He is a Maronite Chris- 
tian, and his name is Yuseph. 

Jericho lies to the north-east 
of Jerusalem, and our travellers 
begin their journey by crossing the 
Kidron, turning then to the right, 
and riding by the Bethany road 
along the slope of Olivet. They 
tread perhaps almost in the foot- 
steps of the betrayed and desolate 
King David, who “ passed over the 
brook Kidron toward the way of 
the wilderness. . . . And David 
went up by the ascent of the 
Mount of Olives, and wept as he 
went up; and he had his head 
covered, and went barefoot.” All 
seemed lost; but one blow was 
yet to fall, for as yet, it seems, 
he knew not the treachery of his 
counsellor whom he calls “ mine 
equal, my companion and my 
familiar friend,” with whom he 
had “taken sweet counsel and 
walked in the house of God with 
the throng.” It may have been 
close to the traditional Garden of 
Gethsemane, and almost in the 
very place where another King, 
his own Descendant, was long 
after betrayed with a kiss, that 
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“one told David, saying, Ahitho- 
phel is among the conspirators 
with Absalom. And David said, 
O Lord, I pray, Thee, turn the 
counsel of Ahithophel into fool- 
ishness.” 

The riders pass on round the 
shoulder of the hill, and come to 
the point where David was met 
by the faithful Ziba and his two 
asses laden with provisions. 

“T always thought,” says Se- 
baste, “that Ziba was very hard 
on those two donkeys of his, in 
making them carry, besides an 
hundred clusters of raisins and 
an hundred of summer fruits and 
a wine-skin, no less than two 
hundred loaves of bread! But no 
doubt the loaves were thin flabby 
cakes, something like the Arab 
loaves of the present day; and an 
ass could very easily carry more 
than an hundred of them.” 

There now appears, on the right 
of the road, the village of Abu 
Dis, which some identify with 
Bethphage, though not so the 
Palestine Explorationists. Soon 
after is seen on the left the pretty 
little village of Bethany, now 
called by the natives El Azariyeh, 
a name derived from that of La- 
zarus, the first letter of which has 
been mistaken for the Arabic 
article. The travellers then pass 
not far from the church which 
marks the traditional spot where 
our Lord is said to have been met 
by Martha after the death of 
Lazarus, and then continue their 
way through a desolate region of 
rocky hills, the wilderness of 
Judea, where St John the Baptist 
preached of old. 

About a mile from Bethany 
they pass a fountain surrounded 
by the ruins of what seems once 
to have been a khan. This is the 
Ain el Héd, called by Christians 
since the fifteenth century the 
Apostles’ Fountain, it being evi- 
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dent that the apostles must have 
drunk therefrom on their journeys 
from Jericho. It is probably iden- 
tical with the “waters of En- 
shemesh ” of Joshua’s days. 

The day’s journey is half ac- 
complished when the cavalcade 
comes in sight of a stone building 
by the wayside, the Hadrir Khan. 
Whereupon the horses, knowing 
that rest is near, immediately bolt, 
to poor Jacob’s unspeakable horror. 
“This,” says the Sister, when they 
have arrived thereat, “is called 
the Khan of the Good Samaritan, 
being supposed to be the ‘inn’ of 
the parable.” : 

Some of the travellers are amused 
at the idea of a man whom they 
have thought of as existing only 
in the story having been taken 
to so substantial an inn, but the 
Sister maintains that the parable 
is a narrative of real facts; and 
as an argument in favour of the 
identity of the khan (or the site 
thereof) points triumphantly to the 
remains of a Roman fort on an 
eminence just above the khan. 

“There must always have been 
some kind of half-way house,” says 
she, “between Jerusalem and 
Jericho, and it would never have 
been built in an unprotected posi- 
tion on a road infested by robbers.” 

The riders here dismount for 
luncheon, and enter the grateful 
shade of those thick walls of 
stone. Shade and coolness the 
khan affords, but nothing more 
whatever, there being (as always 
in the East) nothing approaching 
to furniture or anything more than 
bare stone walls. 

Yuseph sets out the luncheon, 
and waits on the travellers with 
great assiduity. Some of them 
climb up to explore what is left 
of the Roman fort, and then the 
cavalcade sets forth once more. 
It is not long before, still follow- 
ing the boundary-line between the 


territories of Benjamin on the left 
and Judah on the right, they find 
themselves in the Valley of Achor. 
The road runs along the edge of 
what has been truly called the 
grandest gorge in Palestine. This 
is the “valley of troubling,” the 
scene of the execution of Achan 
and his family, so beautifully al- 
luded to by Hosea, who seems to 
liken the Valley of Trouble to the 
pain of repentance leading to the 
promised land of joy and safety: 
‘*‘T will bring her into the wilder- 
ness and speak comfortably unto 
her. And I will give her her vine- 
yards from thence, and the valley 
of Achor for a door of hope.” 
The present name is Wady-el-Kelt, 
and at the bottom of the gorge 
flows what is believed to be the 
brook Cherith, beside which Elijah 
took refuge during the famine. 
This descending valley at last 
brings our friends down into the 
beautiful plain of Jericho, rich and 
green and fruitful, and full of 
lovely wild flowers, growing luxu- 
riantly in this warm sweet hot- 
house air, so utterly different from 
the fresh breezes of the Judean 
hills, where the corn is scarcely 
above ground as yet, while down 
here the barley, though not so far 
advanced as in Egypt, is already 
in ear. Well might Lot lift “up 
his eyes, and behold all the plain 
of Jordan, that it was well watered 
everywhere . . . like the garden 
of the Lord, like the land of Egypt.” 
It is hard to imagine a richer scene 
than that soft green carpet of 
vegetation, traversed by beautiful 
little streams of sparkling water. 
The travellers do not ride di- 
rectly to the modern Jericho, but 
make a slight detour in order to 
visit the Ain es-Sultan, a beautiful 
and copious spring called by Chris- 
tian folk “ Elisha’s fountain,” from 
an ancient local tradition to the 
effect that this (as is undoubtedly 
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the fact) is the spring of unwhole- 
some water healed by Elisha with 
salt. The water, which gushes 
forth into a rocky basin, is warm 
(84° Fahr.), and has a scarcely per- 
ceptible and ‘not unpleasant min- 
eral flavour, but is perfectly good 
and wholesome. Just above the 
spring towers all that is left of 
ancient Jericho, huge mounds of 
rubbish and stones, a melancholy 
grave round which seems to linger 
the echo of Joshua’s imprecation : 
“Cursed be the man before the 
Lord that riseth up and buildeth 
this city Jericho: with the loss of 
his first-born shall he lay the foun- 
dation thereof, and with the loss 
of his youngest son shall he set yp 
the gates of it.” 

The ride thence to modern Jer- 
icho is through a beautiful wilder- 
ness of soft turf and green thorn- 
bushes—the plant from which the 
crown of thorns is said to have 
been made. Modern Jericho stands 


nearly on the site of the ancient 
Gilgal (a name which still survives 
in the Arabic form Jiljilieh), the 
first camping-place of the Israel- 


ites on this side Jordan. It con- 
sists of a few huts, a medieval 
stone tower, traditionally said to 
mark the site of the house of Zac- 
cheus, a hospice kept by monks of 
the Greek Church, and the hotel. 
This last edifice, wherein our tra- 
vellers establish themselves, is a 
primitive place, but clean and com- 
fortable. After dinner, during 
which Yuseph devotes himself with 
untiring zeal to the useful office of 
keeping the flies away, the land- 
lord brings out various curiosities 
for sale—rosaries of shells from 
the Dead Sea; pebbles from the 
Jordan, painted with small pictures 
of the baptism of our Lord ; and 
“roses of Jericho,” which appear 
perfectly dried up and dead, but 
which, if put in water, forthwith 
begin to grow. 


IV.—Ride from Jerusalem to Jericho. 
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The days spent at Jericho will 
always be remembered as having 
been lived in a kind of hothouse, 
so heated is the fragrant air, and 
so luxuriant the semi-tropical veg- 
etation; while the wild flowers, 
especially the deep crimson pop- 
pies and the brilliant golden mar- 
guerites, are a continual feast to 
eyes not accustomed to such gor- 
geous surroundings. 

It is during this Jericho expe- 
dition that a scheme begins to be 
discussed among our travellers of 
journeying, after Easter, north- 
ward through the country from 
Jerusalem to Damascus. This 
means travelling on horseback 
and sleeping in tents, roads and 
inns being alike unheard-of in the 
interior of Arab-land. The Sister 
(who must assuredly go too, and 
instruct her ignorant friends about 
the various places to be visited) 
has heard of an unexceptionable 
young dragoman who would un- 
dertake to make all arrangements 
for a sum which (considering that 
it covers food, lodging, and all 
other travelling expenses whatso- 
ever) seems surprisingly moderate ; 
and while the travellers are still 
at Jericho this young Syrian, 
Cesar by name, suddenly appears 
on the scene in charge of a party 
from Jerusalem. Our travellers 
are impressed with high ideas of 
his capabilities and spirit of enter- 
prise, and begin to look on the 
camping-out plan as something less 
visionary and impracticable than 
heretofore. They are further re- 
solved that, if they go, their friend 
Yuseph must go too. 

Meanwhile they do not neglect 
to visit the places of interest about 
Jericho. One of these is the Jebel 
Karantel or Quarantana Mountain, 
so named by the Crusaders from 
the not very probable belief that 
this was the scene of our Lord’s 
forty days’ fast, and the “high 
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mountain” of the Temptation. 
The precipitous and rocky face of 
the mountain is pierced with many 
small caverns, in which, from very 
early Christian times, hermits have 
taken up their abode, and wherein 
still live some hermit-monks of the 
Greek Church. 

Riding over the plain, our friends 
dismount at the foot of the moun- 
tain, and slowly make their way 
up the cliff by a narrow zigzag 
path, alternating with flights of 
rock-hewn steps. Presently a bell 
clangs out overhead, whereby the 
monks signify their welcome to 
the approaching visitors. Arrived 
at their exalted abode, the trav- 
ellers are most kindly received 
by the brothers, and seated in a 
balcony overhanging a dizzy abyss. 
Here they are entertained with 
various oriental delicacies, of which 
the most delectable is a preserve 
made from the fruit of the cher- 
uyeh, a beautiful flowering shrub, 
very common in Palestine, with a 
scented blossom not unlike our 
white May. All this kindness 
must be acknowledged somehow, 
and Sebaste tries the experiment 
of writing a little letter of thanks 
in Greek, which she cannot pro- 
nounce in the modern fashion, but 
which ought to be intelligible in 
writing. This composition is read 
aloud by one of the brothers for 
the benefit of the others, but 
whether it is understood remains 
a matter of controversy. Before 
leaving, the visitors are shown the 
rock-hewn chapel, which contains 
a beautiful screen with good paint- 
ing thereupon. They also visit a 
little oratory (likewise hewn in 
the rock), wherein is shown the 
rocky seat on which, saith tradi- 
tion, our Lord sat when angels 
came to minister to Him. Every 
visitor is wont to touch this rock, 
and then to make the sign of the 
cross. They also see some of the 
monks’ cells, which are very clean 


and neat, considering that they 
are all mere grottoes in the natural 
rock. There are only five monks 
living here now, one of whom is a 
priest. They belong, it seems, to 
a monastery in Jerusalem, whence 
they are sent hither to watch over 
the sacred site, and entertain pil- 
grims, of whom as many as two 
hundred are sometimes lodged here 
at once. Twilight is falling as 
our friends ride back over the 
plain from the traditional Mount 
of the Temptation, and through 
the still air are heard the whining 
ery of the jackals and the hyena’s 
unearthly laugh, sounds which 
recall that graphic touch added 
hy St Mark to his notice of the 
forty days’ fast in the wilderness, 
“And He was with the wild 
beasts.” 

That strange incongruity which 
besets every traveller in the Holy 
Land is illustrated by the fact 
that the wanderers close their 
day’s proceedings by beholding a 
Bedouin dance, performed after 
dark in front of the hotel. The 
Bedouin folk begin by making a 
blazing fire, and round this the 
fantastic figures, in their graceful 
Eastern robes, execute various 
rhythmical movements, chanting 
the while in a wild but not un- 
melodious chorus. When the men 
have gone on in this fashion for 
some time, they retire, and a simi- 
lar performance is gone through 
by the women, led by two Arab- 
esses, who really look very grace- 
ful, twisting and twirling about 
in their long dark-blue robes, one 
of them holding a sword with both 
hands above her head. From time 
to time one of these ladies ad- 
vances from the ring, and utters 
in the ear of one or other of the 
audience the curious quavering 
shriek which, in Arab-land, is an 
expression of joy. The prettiest 
part of the performance is that 
executed by the children, who 
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dance round the fire hand in hand, 
accompanying their spirited move- 
ments by a shrill chant. Gradu- 
ally the fire dies down ; those wild 
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faces, just now lit up by the bright 
red glow, fade back into darkness, 
the chant ceases, the Bedouin dis- 
perse, and the entertainment is over. 


V.—THE JORDAN AND THE DEAD SEA. 


Perhaps the impression of most 
travellers who stand for the first 
time on the banks of the Jordan 
is surprise that what they have 
always looked upon as one of the 
great historic rivers of the world, 
and certainly the most highly 
favoured of any, should be in fact 
no lordly stream, but a rush of 
brown turbid waters traversing a 
course which, with all its in- 
numerable windings, is but 200 
miles in length. Poor Naaman! 
In spite of his exhibition of tem- 
per, one cannot help sympathising 
with him a little. 

During their stay at Jericho our 
travellers devote one day to the 
Jordan and its banks. In the 
morning, with the little Sheikh 
Abdullah at their head, they ride 
to the traditional place of the 
baptism of our Lord, where pil- 
grims are wont to bathe, each 
entering the water wrapped in a 
white sheet, which, carefully pre- 
served, eventually becomes his 
shroud. The Jordan flows in a 
deep cleft from 50 to 150 feet 
below the surrounding plain, and 
the edge of the stream is bordered 
by thick tangles of tamarisk and 
willow trees. The river itself is 
of nearly the same colour as the 
Tiber at Rome, and rushes be- 
tween its banks with a strong 
swift current. Having secured 
some of the water for the bap- 
tism of an infant niece, our friends 
surrender themselves to the enjay- 
ment of the delicious shade, a 
luxury which those can hardly 
appreciate who know not the 
might of Syrian suns. It is plea- 
sant to wander about among the 


tamarisks, listening to the rush of 
the stream, and trying to imagine 
those many well-known incidents 
therewith connected, till gradu- 
ally the mind grows familiar with 
the strange scene, and Jordan be- 
comes for ever, not as heretofore 
a shadowy, almost mythical name, 
but a vivid and substantial reality. 

In the afternoon the poor little 
sheikh has a headache, and begs 
for a half-holiday, so that the 
unfortunate Jacob must brave 
alone the possible contingency of 
finding himself and his travellers 
pounced upon by the Bedouin of 
the land of the Moabites, whither 
they require him to conduct them. 
A ride from the hotel of about an 
hour and a half brings the travel- 
lers to the wooden bridge (an out- 
landish and exceedingly unbeauti- 
ful erection) by which they cross 
the river, and reach at last that 
country beyond Jordan, so little 
known by travellers, and so dan- 
gerously infested by Bedouin plun- 
derers. Very delightful is that 
short walk along the eastern bank 
of the river among flowering tam- 
arisks and other strange plants 
and shrubs ; but Jacob is fidgeting 


about, and says that it is getting 


late (meaning that the Moabites 
are coming), so that our friends 
soon find themselves back on this 
side Jordan, and, mounting their 
horses, ride across the plain to 
modern Jericho, admiring as they 
go the wonderfully brilliant tints 
of blue and purple thrown on the 
mountains by the slanting rays of 
the afternoon sun, and beautifully 
diversified by the shadows of the 
clouds. 
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One morning is expended on an 
expedition to the Dead Sea. It 
is rather sad to have irrevocably 
dispelled from one’s enlightened 
mind those fascinating myths re- 
specting this lake, in which one 
used to have a wondering but un- 
questioning belief—such as that it 
did not exist before! the destruc- 
tion of Sodom and Gomorrah 
(where the waters of the Jordan 
used to go to being an altogether 
irrelevant question); that an un- 
natural gloom hangs over it when 
the sun is elsewhere shining 
brightly ; and that poisonous ex- 
halations are drawn up from its 
waters, so that no living thing can 
exist in its neighbourhood. All 
this, it seems, howsoever charm- 
ing to the wonder-loving mind of 
man, exists but in his own vivid 
imagination; yet still the lake 
deserves its name by reason of 
the desert-plain which surrounds 
it. Riding from Jericho, our 
friends soon realise that the rich 
vegetation round that place ex- 
tends not far into the desolate 
plain ; the luxuriant green things 
are speedily left behind, and they 
enter an absolutely barren tract 
where not a blade of grass is any- 
where to be seen. The nitrous 
soil is dry and loose as though 
made of ashes, the conical mounds 
have a volcanic appearance, and 
white salt lies about on the surface 
of the ground. As they approach 
the lake, a very salt sea-breeze 
blows refreshingly in their faces, 
and in a few moments more they 
are standing at the brink of a 
brilliant expanse of blue - green 
water, sparkling in the sunshine, 
and looking so fresh and alluring 
that they taste it forthwith—but 
only once, for it is horribly nasty, 
a compound, apparently, of salt 
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and quinine. This, however, is 
the only displeasing characteristic ; 
and, for the rest, it is a pity that 
all those unfortunate folk who are 
deluded by the doleful accounts 
of melancholy-minded travellers 
cannot look for once over those 
sunny blue waters away to the 
mountains of Moab, forming the 
eastern shore, and rising up ethere- 
ally beautiful in a glory of bluish 
light. 

Too soon comes the morning on 
which our friends must start on 
their return journey to Jerusalem, 
and very unwillingly they set forth, 
retracing their steps till they have 
ascended for some distance the 
Valley of Achor, where they dis- 
mount in order to descend into 
the gorge of the WAady Kelt, a 
rocky glen from 400 to 500 feet 
deep, with grand towering cliffs 
on each side. Leaving their horses 
on the road, they descend the pre- 
cipitous cliff by a winding and zig- 
zag path, cross the brook Cherith, 
from which Elijah drank in the 
days of the famine, and toil up 
the rocks on the other side to a 
Greek monastery which marks the 
traditional site of the cave in 
which Elijah is supposed to have 
lived. The monastery is perched 
on a ledge of rock, with its front 
rising sheer from a_ precipitous 
cliff, of which it seems so natural 
a part that one would think it had 
grown there. 

The monks receive their visitors 
with great kindness, and entertain 
them with various delicacies, of 
which some mugs of cool clear 
water are not the least attractive 
part. Sebaste once more tries 
her hand at Greek letter-writing, 
and submits her composition to 
one of the monks, who does not 
seem greatly the wiser. Our 





1 The lake may have been smaller before the cities were destroyed, leaving a 
wide margin of fruitful plain; but that a lake there was has been long ago 


geologically demonstrated. 
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friends are now conducted all over 
the monastery by another brother 
of a particularly venerable appear- 
ance. Sophia, and Sebaste talk 
Greek to him, pronouncing the 
vowels Italian-fashion, and empha- 
sising the accented syllables, as is 
the fashion of modern Greek folk. 
Much to their delight they dis- 
cover that he and they can more 
or less understand one another, 
though he makes to Jacob an 
Arabic remark to the effect that 
“they speak the ancient tongue.” 
As he can do the same, he is able 
to tell them that his hereditary 
name is Keprios, but that his 
monastic name (povaxod dvoyua) is 
Vicentius. He shows the visitors 
the church of the monastery, and 
Elijah’s cave, a natural grotto in 
the rock, with the roof covered in 
some places with what looks like 
wild honeycomb.  Sebaste asks 
whether this is the work of péeAcooa, 
but Vicentius says it is done by 
odes. He further takes them 
to the ancient burial-place of the 
monks, long forgotten, and acci- 
dentally discovered some years ago. 
It is a cavern in the rock, the roof 
and walls covered with Christian 
symbols, and epitaphic inscriptions 
in Greek characters. The skulls 
found here are now ranged round 
the sides of the grotto in several 
rows one above another, the effect 
whereof is ghastly and dismal. 
Thinking that the learned Vi- 
centius will assuredly be able to 
decipher her little epistle, Sebaste 
explains to him that she has written 
something which she wishes him to 
read. He readily consents, and 
reads the letter aloud without any 
hesitation, translating part of it 
into Arabic for Jacob’s benefit, 
who reproduces it in English. Be- 
ginning with a salutation to the 
“Fathers in the Lord” of the 
Wady Kelt monastery, the letter 
proceeds after this sort: “‘ We are 
Christians of the English Church 


come from far away to visit the 
native land of your Lord and 
ours; and we thank you a thou- 
sand times for your kindness and 
hospitality.” 

The good Vicentius seems 
pleased at this, and, taking up a 
pen, rectifies a false accent, so 
exactly with the air of some Cam- 
bridge lecturer correcting a piece 
of Greek prose, that it is hard 
work to keep serious. 

But what seems to please him 
most is the text with which the 
letter concludes: Eis xvptos, pia 
riots, év Barriopa, “One Lord, 
one faith, one baptism.” He 
looks at it for a moment in silence, 
and then, as the visitors are taking 
leave, he says kindly: dzavres 
adeaAdot ev Xpwrd ecpev, “ We are 
all brethren in Christ.” 

Recrossing the brook, our 
friends climb up the steep path to 
the brink of the gorge, renfount 
their horses, and ride on through 
the hot sunshine. A carriage-road 
is in process of construction be- 
tween Jericho and Jerusalem, but 
the original track is still much 
used, and in many places our 
friends follow it by preference, 
passing over the very ground often 
traversed by our Lord and the 
apostles. Holy Week is near, and 
their thoughts naturally turn to 
that last sad journey from Jericho, 
when “He went on before, going 
up to Jerusalem.” 

Even here, and indeed soon after 
leaving Jericho, the traveller can 
see the convent-tower on the 
summit of the Mount of Olives, 
overlooking Jerusalem. They rest 
again at mid-day in the Khan of 
the Good Samaritan, and then go 
onward and upward, still into the 
hill- country, till at length they 
reach the village of Bethany on 
the south-eastern slope of Olivet. 
Here they again dismount to visit 
the traditional tomb of Lazarus, 
and the “house of Martha and 
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Mary.” It is difficult to have 
much faith in these traditional 
sites, but the village itself may 
well look much the same as when 
its streets were trodden by our 
Lord Himself. 

As the travellers go on toward 
Jerusalem, they leave the present 
road, and trace out, with the 
Sister’s help, the original track by 
which passed the procession of the 
first Palm Sunday. They ride for 
some distance along this old path, 
so as to get the exact “view of the 
city seen by our Lord and His 
train as they came round the 
shoulder of the Mount of Olives. 
The south-eastern corner of Jeru- 
salem (the “city of David”) comes 
first into view while all the rest 
is still invisible. It was at this 
point, says Dean Stanley, that 
there burst forth the cry: “ Ho- 
sanna to the Son of David. Blessed 
is He that cometh in the name of 
the Lord. Blessed is the kingdom 
that cometh of our father David. 
Hosanna .. . peace. . . gloryin 
the highest.”! A little later, the 
travellers reach the point where 
the whole city, with the Temple 
area, comes suddenly into view— 
the place where, “when He drew 
nigh, He saw the city and wept 
over it.” 

The sun is already sinking be- 
hind Jerusalem, which stands out 
clearly against the glowing west- 
ern sky. Transfigured by the soft 
light, the city seems to resume 
something of its ancient glory 
and beauty. One sees in imagina- 
tion the Mount Moriah of ancient 
days towering in isolated grandeur 
from those rocky gorges, so much 
deeper then than now. The Dome 
of the Rock melts away in the sun- 
set light, and in its stead rise up 
the snow-white Temple walls— 


“built,” saith Josephus, “ of stones 
that were white and strong, and 
the length of each stone was five- 
and-twenty cubits.”. And round 
the very brink of the ravines tow- 
ers that mighty wall, supported by 
vast substructures built up from 
the valley beneath and covering 
the face of the rock. Brightly 
glows the rosy sunset light, till 
the city seems faintly to reflect 
the glory of that other Jerusalem 
“which is the mother of us all,” 
“whose light is like unto a stone 
most precious, as it were a jasper 
stone, clear as crystal ”—the city 
which, like this earthly Jerusalem, 
“lieth four square,” and (as may 
have been true of the ancient city 
before the ravines were filled up) 
“the length and the breadth and 
the height thereof are equal.” 
There are many things in that 
description which are hard to 
realise, until one has seen the 
city whence the imagery is drawn 
—such as how the “foundations ” 
of the wall were full in view, as 
was doubtless the case in ancient 
Jerusalem, where the foundations 
of the outer wall of the Temple 
(here identical with that of the 
city) were high on the brow of 
the rock, above the great sub- 
structures. But perhaps the chief 
point gained is the sense of sur- 
prise with which the sentence 
falls —‘“ And I saw no temple 
therein.” The chief feature of 
the familiar city, the central point 
to which the eyes would turn, is 
absent; and in its stead, in the 
midst of the sacred Temple site, 
is set the shining throne. 

The sun has set, the twilight 
now fades rapidly away, and our 
travellers re-enter Jerusalem by 
the light of the paschal moon, 
now almost at her full. 





1 Sinai and Palestine, p. 192, 
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ON FOWLERS AND WILD-FOWLING. 


First on our list of wild-fowlers 
come that class who shoot to fill 
the stomachs of those at home, 
either with the fowl themselves or 
with the money these bring when 
sold. When I was young, money 
was much more hardly earned than 
it is now ; and it required no small 
amount of manceuvring on the part 
of the fowlers, and a very accurate 
knowledge of the different locali- 
ties along our coast, with their 
varying food-supplies, to meet with 
even a very ordinary amount of 
success. 

In my native fishing village, 
wild - fowling and fishing were 
almost inseparably connected ; 
even the mechanics of our com- 
munity were devoted to both of 
these pursuits, so far as their 
daily callings permitted. The men 
of the coast-line are a distinct 
race. Whether they hail from 
Romney Marsh or from the wild 
shores of Northumberland, they 
quickly fraternise when they come 
across each other; and although 
their dialects may differ, their mode 
of thought and habits of life are 
the same. They change little. 
I have just returned from a visit 
to the dreary flats, and found them 
swept over by the storms that 
have lashed round our shores of 
late. The men were just what 
they were in my boyhood, in 
thought and action entirely un- 
like the folks dwelling inland. 

Naturalists they do not profess 
to be ; but they know all the fowl, 
web-footed and hen-footed, and 
their plumage, sex, haunts, and 
habits, as well as any farmer’s 
wife knows the ways of her own 
poultry. I have before me a list 
of the wild-fowl, with their local 


names. To mention a few of the 
family of the divers, we have the 
sprat diver, the magpie diver— 
this bird’s plumage being black 
and white,—and again the little 
magpie diver, the morillon or rat- 
tle-wings, and the buffle-headed 
duck—called by our folks “ the 
harlekin,” because this bird springs 
and dives like a flash. The “cus- 
sed” redshank or pool-snipe was 
dubbed the red-legged yelper, with 
very good reason. Wild geese, the 
Brent goose excepted, were all 
called grey geese, a very compre- 
hensive title with the shooters. 
Our line of coast was, from its 
formation, peculiarly adapted to 
all the fow] that visited our shores. 
Where sea-grass grows and the 
succulent salt-water alge flour- 
ishes, the fowl congregated in past 
times, and they do so now in 
diminished numbers, to feed on 
these plants. A great amount of 
wild country is still left to us; I 
have lately returned from parts 
where some who have challenged 
my statements would have been 
found dead, if they had attempted 
to travel over them in the gloam- 
ing. Quicksands and morasses 
are still numerous enough within 
thirty miles of London, to say 
nothing about wilder country be- 
yond. In fifty years’ time these 
morasses may be drained ; but the 
wild hillsides covered with firs 
and heather will remain as they 
have ever been, the feeding and 
playing grounds of our wild crea- 
tures. Man has tried to cultivate 
some of this wild ground, and has 
failed in all his efforts. The marks 
of his ploughshare can yet be seen 
in places, showing this. They must 
remain what they have always 
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been, health-giving to man, as well 
as affording satisfaction to his 
craving for the beautiful. 

A bitter nor’-easter has been 
blowing all the day ; the tide bas 
flowed and ebbed again, but not 
one shooter from the fishing village 
has been down with his gun to the 
shore, although a few have taken 
to the sea-wall—the present writer 
with them—to see how things are 
looking. It is a very poor look- 
out indeed, for the wind blows the 
water off the sea in sheets, and 
delivers it to us in the shape of a 
blinding salt spray, that makes the 
tears run down one’s face, and 
gives a sensation as if hot needles 
were pricking one. There is no 
use in trying to bear it; if we do 
not leave the top of the wall we 
shall be blown off it, so we crouch 
at its foot, to the leeward side, of 
course. As we sit there, fowling 
reminiscences are brought up: “ It 
wus jest sich a day as this here,” 
remarks one of the party, “thet 
old Splashey busted his six-footer.” 
Splashey was a sporting shoemaker, 
who owned the longest fowling- 
gun in the village. He was also 
noted for wearing the most dilapi- 
dated shoes. No matter if it 
rained in torrents, out he would 
bolt, precisely at ten o'clock, to 
get his half-pint of porter in those 
wretched “‘crab-shells.” Flip, flop, 
splash, he went, hence his nick- 
name of “Splashey.” When he 
went out shooting, however, he al- 
ways put on waterproof fishing- 
boots. 

“ Yes, it wus jest about sich a day 
as this — it couldn’t be a wusser, 
nohow—thet old Splashey, an’ me, 
an’ Josher Hulldown, an’ Old Craft 
cum down for sum geese. My 
boy Scoot brought the noos up 
frum the boats. Well, they wus 
druv clean up frum open water, 
blowed right off, Smack! On’y 
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the wust of it wus, they wus the 
Musson side o’ the Crick. Most 
o’ the feed was there, d’ye see. 
Now and agin the wind ’ud clean 
wobble ’em up, an’ blow ’em up 
agin one anuther ; an’ you could 
hear ’em jabber like mad ; an’ then 
a lot of ’em flapped over this ’ere 
side. 

“ There waun’t no love lost ’twixt 
Splashey and Josher, ye knows, 
not in the shootin’ way, though 
Splashey made all Josher’s shoes 
an’ boots ; but if Josher could take 
the wind out o’ Splashey’s sails in 
shootin’, he’d do it. He’s told me 
lots o’ times he wus bound to. 
Our guns had bin loaded, mind ye, 
fur geese, afore we started. Well, 
‘we wus behind the wall, listenen’ 
tu the gabble o’ they geese, now 
an’ agin pokin’ our heads up tu 
see how near they wus gettin’, 
when all at once we misses Josher. 
Splashey looks at me an’ then he 
crawls up the side o’ the wall an’ 
looks over, an’ we sees Josher, 
crawlin’ through the blite on his 
hands an’ knees, workin’ up to 
them ’ere geese. Splashey looks at 
me, fierce es a rat in a trap, an’ 
sez he tu me, ‘The six-footer shell 
reach ’em fust; I’m damned if she 
don’t !’ 

“T sees him take somethin’ out 
0’ his pocket an’ ram it down his 
old shooter ; an’ he sez, ‘ Not this 
time, Josher, you don’t!’ He lays 
his shooter on the top o’ the wall, 
draws his long her’n’s shanks up, 
and kneels down, takes aim at them 
‘ere geese, an’ off she goes: an’ off 
goes poor old Splashey! Some- 
thin’ went by my head swish. Up 
went Splashey’s heels, an’ then he 
rolled down the wall into the dyke 
— at the bottom. Fur the time 

wus deaf an’ silly-like. What 
in the name o’ mischief hed took 
place I didn’t know, but I goes 
down to him, an’ then I sees as 
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his six-footer hed busted. She’d 
kicked a bit middlin’ hard, an’ 
took Splashey a wipe on the head. 
The stock on her, an’ a bit o’ the 
barrel, hed gone down the wall 
with him, t’other part on her hed 
gone by my head. Up cums 
Josher, all in a blow-like, an’ Old 
Craft, fur he’d sloped off as well, 
an’ there they sees him laid out 
with blood on his face, an’ his 
nose swell’d up as big nearly as 
his paste-horn. 

“Sez they tu me, ‘She’s wrecked 
him at last;’ but sez I tu them, 
‘Let’s see ef he can’t be roused 
up.’ So I breaks the ice at the 
edge o’ the dyke with my foot, 
takes off my red comforter, makes 
a wet ‘swab’ on it, an’ while they 
mucked him up I swabbed him 
down, like. A goodish bit on it 
went inside his shirt, I kin tell 
ye; but it did Splashey a power 
o’ good, fur he begun tu make the 
most desprit faces, thin he opins 
his eyes, an’ sez he, ‘ Where’s them 
geese?’ 

“ The long-shanked old fool hed 
actooally druv a bullet down his 
shooter, an’ it hed stuck three 
parts down, unbeknown to him. 
So she busted up.” 

Josher Hulldown got his title 
in this way. He had vested in- 
terest in a certain trading barge 
called the Hoy. We knew her 
well. She brought all the com- 
modities of civilised life, as they 
existed at that time, into our 
village; and she carried a few 
things from our place to other 
parts. The things were not bulky ; 
but whatever was required—a fen- 
der, a table, groceries, or liquids— 
the Hoy brought them. 

At times Josher would be in- 
trusted with special commissions, 
about which the lively young 
women who gave them were vast- 


ly concerned. Now the Hoy had 
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stated times for leaving port and 
for entering it ; but the truth was, 
you did well not to expect her till 
you saw her. To those damsels 
who were anxious about the Hoy’s 
prolonged absence, Josher would 
hint vaguely at stormy weather, 
and, with a long face, would say 
he hoped she was safe. Taking 
into consideration that her avowed 
occupation was to navigate a tidal 
river only up to London and back 
again, he as part-owner had not 
much to fear. This barge made 
long reaches from shore to shore. 

Josher broke and sold sporting 
dogs—pointers, setters, and water- 
spaniels: he always had the best 
blood that could be got. To those 
who were in the secret, it was 
great fun to get near him, if you 
could do so without being seen, 
when Josher was training his dogs © 
in the ma’shes. If a thick hedge 
were between you and him, you 
were all right; otherwise your 
position was not a very safe one, 
especially if, in the exuberance of 
your joy, you made some remark 
that Josher did not consider com- 
plimentary. 

His clothing, when not out with 
his dogs, did not differ in the least 
from that of the poorest fisherman 
in the village; but when out with 
his dogs, Josher was a transformed 
being, in a drab cord shooting- 
jacket with capacious pockets, 
knee-breeches to match, and with 
leggings called by his admirers 
spattle-dashers. The whole get-up 
was crowned by a drain-pipe hat. 
Superb the boys all thought it, 
and only equalled by his language 
to the dogs. One well-remembered 
morning, Old Oraft, one of our 
party of shooters, had business in 
the ma’shes, as indeed every soul 
in the place had at times. He 
told afterwards how from the thick 
hedge where he had gone to look 
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for something, he heard what he 
at first thought was a drill-sergeant 
with a lot of raw recruits, talking 
very high and mighty. On looking 
through the hedge, behold Josher 
and his dogs. “To ho—oo—o! 
Dash—h—h! Nellie. Down! 
Cha—arge, cha—arge! Most zas- 
perous you be goin’ on! Stead—y ! 
May Old Harry lay hold o’ the 
pair o’ ye! Now then, Nellie, 
down then, cha—arge!” All this 
time, he was, as Old Craft ex- 
pressed it, waving his arms about 
like a merry-andrew on a stage. 

“ Josher,” cried out Old Craft, 
“do ye call yourself a Christian 
man, trying to talk French to poor 
dumb creatures thet can’t noways 
onderstand it? Ye ought to be 
‘shamed o’ yourself.” 

Going up to Old Craft with an 
expression of supreme pity on his 
face, Josher replied, ‘“ Craft, ’tain’t 
tu be expected thet you should 
onderstand my speaking, seein’ 
thet ye ain’t hed no schoolin’ tu 
speak on; but I'll ask ye one 
question. Ef I wus tu speak tu 
these ere dogs in the same way 
as I speaks tu you, how wud the 
critters onderstand the language 
o’ the Quality, arter I hev sold ’em 
to’em?” That question proved a 
“poser” for Old Craft. 

I have seen it stated in the most 
decided manner that there are no 
fowl in certain localities. For 
those who have made this state- 
ment certainly this is the case. Is 
it probable that local wild-fowlers 
will, for a paltry pound, or a 
couple, if it comes to that, show 
the haunts of fowl to “tinkering 
duffers,” who would only frighten 
them? No one has more respect 
for the true sportsman than I 
have, but it is for the genuine 
article ! 

if under the most favourable 
conditions, with the most intimate 
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knowledge of the “gripes” and 
gullies of the slub ooze, fowl are 
hard to circumvent, what must it 
be under foul weather? For, to 
the stranger, the slub looks like a 
level flat ; but it is not one by any 
means, for when the tide ebbs and 
flows, it rushes up and down these 
gullies in the ooze like a mill-race. 
Money earned by fowling is hardly 
earned. If it were not for the 
sporting element, the difficulties 
would be unbearable. 

There is more traffic on the tidal 
waters now than there used to be. 
Where at one time you would only 
see one or two sleepy barges in a 
day, you will now see fifty or more 
different craft. Steamers and 
steam -launches have made fowl 
shy, to say nothing about steam- 
tugs, with a heavy fleet of barges 
behind them, churning all up from 
the bottom and sides. 

It is mainly owing to the danger 
attached to fowling that it is so 
fascinating. A shore-shooter is 
always alone. Pairs do not shoot 
together. There would be endless 
squabbles if they did. If he is 
on the slub flats, and the sea-fog 
comes down on him, even if the 
shore-shooter is only a quarter of a 
mile out and he has his dog with 
him, his situation is not to be 
envied. He may come out of it 
all right, and he may not. It is 
impossible to tell at such times 
which is water and which slub. 
More than one fowler has driven 
the barrel of his long duck+gun into 
the ooze, and grasped the stock, 
when he has found the water rip- 
pling over his boots and the tide 
coming in, not going out. And he 
has all but funked over the matter 
when the fog has been lifted as 
quickly as it fell. He has just 
been able to reach shore after wad- 
ing in water waist-high. Others 
have thrown down their bunch of 
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fowl and rushed for their lives. I 
have been in this fix myself, and 
know what it is like. To see the 
tide rush round you, filling up hol- 
lows to the size of a moderate mill- 
pond, in about five minutes, will 
make you look alive. For it isa 
well-known fact that any fowler 
caught on the flats by the tide, if 
he has fishing-boots on, and he is 
not able to get them off in time, 
goes down. 

All this is for the love of sport, 
the money is a very secondary 
matter. Well, there is good com- 
radeship at such times. If the cry 
for help is heard, rest assured it 
will be responded to ; for they have 
bold brave hearts. But if it be 
too late, the next day, or the day 
after, according to the state of the 
wind and tide, the unlucky fowler 
“comes ashore,” as they term it. 

The gale has lasted for two days. 
High rough tides have rushed up 
the creeks and gullies from the 


open sea, bringing up sea-weeds 
and fish which have their usual 
habitat in deep water, far out. 
The fowl have been flitting now 
here, now there, wherever they 


could get grass to feed on. It has 
been far too rough for a boat for 
fowling purposes, even in the shel- 
tered creek ; and it is madness to 
aim at fowl from a punt or skiff 
when the bow is playing seesaw, 
now up now down. Now, however, 
the gale is over. The tide will be 
flowing up at flight-time,—glorious 
news for the fowlers, of which they 
will certainly take advantage. I 
have been watching the fowl all 
day, and my eyes ache. The salt 
spindrift is still in the air, and 
gathers on one’s field-glasses. It 
must be borne in mind that the 
very best binoculars will not dis- 
tinguish between closely allied 
species over a certain distance. 
There is a vast difference, compara- 
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tively speaking, between a curlew 
and a plover, when these birds are 
standing up; but when the birds 
have squatted on the hard dry slub, 
heads to windward, making the 
best of it until feeding-time comes, 
it is almost impossible, unless some 
fortunate accident allows you to 
get very near, to tell the difference 
between them. It is hard also to 
distinguish between sanderlings 
and dunlins in their winter plum- 
age, as they run about mixed up, 
even if you are very close up to 
them, as I have been at times. 
On their first arrival on our coast 
they are not shy, if left alone and 
not harried. 

Wild-fowl proper,—the mallard, 
widgeon, pochard—the dun bird or 
red-headed pochard—the long-tail- 
ed duck or sea-pheasant, with the 
two species of teal,—constitute the 
fowler’s ducks, as they are called, 
that is, the eating ducks. Almost 
all the waders—woodcock, snipe, 
and plovers excepted—are odd 
trifles for the bird-preserver. The 
loons or sprat divers, grebes, gulls, 
and the diving-ducks, scaups, and 
scoters, also find their way there. 
These are fancy ducks, some of 
them procured at intervals few 
and far between. I spoke of the 
effect salt pricking spindrift has 
on the eyes. It now causes me to 
turn my back on it, and to get on 
top of the sea-wall and march home- 
wards. Before I have tramped a 
mile, I meet the fowlers coming 
down for the flight-shooting. No- 
where else could I see such a bat- 
tery of guns, half-a-dozen of them 
all told, some of them muskets 
from the army and the navy, which 
the owners said “hed helped to 
leather old Boneypart.” The mus- 
ket party proper consisted of three. 
The fourth man had what he called 
a Spanish musket, “one thet hed 
bin in his fambly fur years,” he 
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said, some of his folks having 
brought it home when they went 
there for fruit and nuts. Number 
five had what his companions called 
a musketoon, well named, for the 
muzzle was bell-shaped, and quite 
as large as a small hand-bell. The 
sixth had one of the finest fowling- 
pieces I have ever seen or handled. 
Manton’s guns were not scarce in 
that locality. This one, like all 
other good fowling-pieces, would 
send a bullet straight to the mark 
if properly handled. When the 
butt was on the ground, the muzzle 
came up to his chin, and the shooter 
stood five feet ten inches in his 
shoes. Tradition said that he had 
on one particular occasion cut one 
of his wife’s clothes-props in half, 
pointing the lower part of the 
forked portion, to serve as a gun- 
rest. This was for a long shot. 
As the subject had led on one or 
two occasions to some remarkably 
hard hitting, given and received, 
it was not often mentioned. 

I knew the whole history of 
those six guns by heart, for when 
one or the other could get me to 
himself he would tell me what she 
would do. One and all of them 
had miraculous killing powers, “ef 
they could on’y get among ’em” 
(the fowl). This they certainly 
did at times. As to the very 
ancient “ musketoon,” as its owner 
called it, she eclipsed the lot. He 
would launch out about raking a 
lot of widgeon, at feed on the slub. 
I should not like to state how 
many times that tale has been told 
by him, but I always listened to 
it with profound respect. It was 
her wonderful spreading power, 
he said, did it. He had taken her 
out one day and got left in his 
punt high and dry in a deep gully. 
There he had to wait till the tide 
flowed. As he lay there out of 
sight, some widgeon pitched to feed 


just in front and well within shot. 
He fired and got a dozen, for they 


were packed as close as they could | 


be, and had got their heads up. The 
distance the slub was torn up was 
marvellous. But it was what he 
did not get that grieved and 
worried him. The sly old boy 
knew perfectly well that not one 
wounded bird could he find when 
he floated out of the gully ; but he 
would persist in believing that 
double the quantity had been 
killed by that mighty spreader. 

To give an instance of his affec- 
tion for her. When he had a bad 
miss-fire at a lot of fowl, at close 
quarters, and got twitted over it, 
he would say, “ She ain’t jest right 
to-day.” It was a difficult thing 
to listen to the recital of these 
wonderful qualities without smil- 
ing, and I have known punched 
heads result through doubting that 
spreading power of hers. The way 
in which that old shooting-machine 
was coddled up by her owner was 
curious. No child of tender years 
and delicate constitution could 
have had more care bestowed 
upon it. 

But this is only the light side 
of fowling; there was a darker 
one. Many a sad accident has 
occurred in those out-of-the-world 
localities, of which the public has 
heard nothing. In spite of the 
greatest care misfortunes will take 
place at times. A low punt of the 
old-fashioned sort, at night, with 
the fowler stretched out flat at the 
bottom, his long gun just over the 
bows, is not easily distinguished 
from a lot of fowl. Fowl lift only 
a few inches from the water. They 
are in one grey mass, if in close 
order, and of the same tone as the 
punt. More than one unfortu- 
nate has been towed home, lying 
dead in his punt, having been acci- 
dentaily shot by a fellow-fowler. 
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The fowling-punts now in use, for 
those who shoot for sport only, 
are of different construction. Those 
our shore-shooters use were chiefly 
the flat punts, peaked fore and aft, 
and they were made in many in- 
stances by the men themselves. 

It is from this class that moneyed 
fowlers get their information as to 
the fowl and their haunts. Our 
ordinary shore-shooters are em- 
ployed by the latter as fowling and 
fishing guides. It would be a rash 
venture to go on a strange coast 
without a guide that could be 
trusted. Incompetent loafers are 
to be found, go where you will; 
but a little trouble and tact will 
lead you to what you require. 
Then, weather permitting, if the 
fowl are there, and the sportsman 
who is after them can shoot, all 
will go well. 

Fowling appears to have been 
practised by the ancient Egyptians, 
judging from their sculptures and 
paintings, In England it has been 
carried on to a vast extent, from 
the earliest times, in the Fen coun- 
ties. Nets, snares, and springes 
have been employed for the cap- 
ture of the wild-fowl. I do not 
intend to enter fully* into this 
matter, but will refer our readers 
to an admirable and exhaustive 
work on duck-decoys by that keen 
sportsman and naturalist Sir Ralph 
Payne- Gallwey, author of ‘The 
Fowler in Ireland.’ Nothing could 
be better, so far as information on 
that subject goes. As regards the 
capture of wild-fowl by decoys 
and other methods, from the 
earliest date up to the present 
time, it stands unrivalled, 

By the way, the fowl that supply 
the London market come prin- 
cipally from Holland, the shores 
of that country being very favour- 
able to the hosts that flock there 
for food and shelter. 
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Until quite recently the capture 
of fowl by decoys or nets has been 
kept a profound secret by all those 
who have practised it for a living. 
I have known the time when, if a 
stranger received a friendly hint 
from some quarter or other that 
his company or his presence in 
certain localities was not desirable, 
it would have been very unwise 
for him to disregard that caution. 
To put the matter plainly, a sluice 
might be turned on to flood a 
certain meadow that he was in 
the habit of passing over, or a 
plank-bridge pulled up and laid 
on one side of a deep dyke on a 
dark evening,—the natives in this 
way giving him his choice between 
the devil and the deep sea. This 
state of affairs is happily now 
greatly altered; but it is not yet 
altogether a thing of the past. 
Rights, or supposed rights, in 
fowling or fishing, have always 
been a very vexed question. If 
the general public can claim these 
with any show of reason, let them 
fight tooth and nail for them. 
Great quantities of rough, broken 
marsh-grounds have lately changed 
owners, and large estates have been 
cutup. What has been the delight 
of one owner may be detested by 
the next one. If due allowances 
could be made on both sides in 
these matters, between the general 
public and the owners of the land, 
things would work far smoother 
than they do. 

From all I have been able to 
learn, however, and that from the 
most reliable sources, the rights as 
regards fowling have been a bone 
of contention from the very earliest 
times. The monks of old had 
trouble over it in our fen-lands, 
and the matter is not quite fought 
out yet. Some nonsense has been 
written lately about the cruelty 
that must exist in the natures of 
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all those who indulge in sport. 
In my humble opinion, to be a 
sportsman, in the true sense of 
the term, you must be a man first. 
The hunting instinct has been the 
greatest blessing to England, for 
with it goes the spirit of adventure. 
Before I venture to speak about 
fowling from our fine modern 
punts, which carry guns with all 
the latest improvements, let me 
mention one instance out of many 
hundreds, showing what vast 
hordes of fowl have congregated 
close to London, comparatively 
speaking, for Essex cannot be said 
to be far from it. They are plenti- 
ful enough there yet. Folkard, in 
his ‘Wild Fowler,’ written in 
1875, has stated—and I have 
heard the same fact scores of 
times before I left the marshlands 
on the opposite shore—that on one 
or two occasions within present 
memory the capture of pochards 
or dun birds has been so great 
that a waggon with four horses 
has been required to remove them. 
These birds were taken as they 
rose from the pond by means of 
high nets fixed on poles. I have 
seen enough on the wing to fill a 
couple of waggons. As to the 
amount of fowl captured in vari- 
ous places and at different times 
on and about the Essex shores, I 
have information that can be relied 
on implicitly ; but if the numbers 
were given, I fear some would 
only smile incredulously. Facts 
are, however, hard to refute. Men 
who have studied wild animals— 
lions, tigers, and leopards—in zo- 
ological gardens, with iron bars 
between the animal and themselves, 
have ventured to doubt the ac- 
curate statements of that prince 
of hunters, Sir Samuel Baker. It 
is high time that indoor students 
of zoology and ornithology kept 
their criticisms to themselves. 


Wild-fowling is, in my humble 
opinion, the very cream of sport ; 
and all the money in the world 
will not enable the sportsman to 
kill fowl unless he is the possessor 
of three qualities—accurate know- 
ledge of the fowl he is after, pluck, 
and patience. At times the very 
patience of Job will be needed. 

On some parts of our shores the 
shooters or fowlers think they have 
a prescriptive right to the fore- 
shore and the water beyond. Bul- 
lets have been fired from fowling- 
guns most unpleasantly near to 
the punt of one gentleman who is 
well known for his fowling ex- 
ploits on the tide and tidal waters. 
Not only that, but they have been 
fired also at the fowl he has been 
setting to, to put them up before 
he could draw within range. At 
last this was carried on to such an 
extent that he took a repeating- 
rifle in the punt with him. Asa 
rule there is not much to hide be- 
hind, on a bleak foreshore, unless 
you dig a hole, and that is not 
done in a moment; so his hint 
was taken, and he was troubled no 
more. The portrait of this gentle- 
man is before me as I write. In 
one of his own contributions to a 
well-known work on sporting mat- 
ters, he states that foremost and 
unrivalled stands the work of that 
father of wild-fowling, Colonel 
Peter Hawker, the fifth edition of 
which was published in 1826, fail- 
ing to mention, from a modesty 
peculiarly his own, a grand volume 
by himself on wild-fowling. This 
he most generously presented me 
with in 1884. I have read it 
through many times from end to 
end, and always with increasing 
satisfaction. Colonel Hawker did 
not pose as a naturalist, but he 
wrote facts. The various mechan- 
ical contrivances that he invented 
have, with slight modifications to 
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suit the present time, been uni- 
versally accepted. He had a most 
accomplished fowler and puntsman, 
whose name was Buckle. For a 
time all went well with the Col- 
onel and Buckle. Then they be- 
gan to differ, as employer and em- 
ployed will at times, and Buckle 
left him. The poor fellow died 
in a workhouse a few years back, 
aged eighty. 

A proper fowling-punt is built 
from the very best materials, light 
and strong. A single-handed punt 
for paddling to fowl, to carry a 
swivel-gun of from 80 to 112 lb. 
weight, together with amanof about 
twelve stone, may be in total length 
a little over 18 feet, pointed stem 
and stern, decked fore and aft, 
and flat-bottomed. A punt like 
this would be propelled by short 
paddles, worked over the sides, the 
fowler being flat on the bottom of 
the punt. In the shallows a pole, 


called a setting-pole, would be 


used, or the edge of a paddle, ac- 
cording to circumstances. 

When the fowler has found 
his fowl, he works up to them 
till within range, then he drops 
his paddles, aims, and fires. If 
the shot is successful, he next 
stops “ cripples ””—as wounded 
fowl are called—with a shoulder- 
gun, and collects them afterwards. 
The undertaking is not easy. All 
fowl on open water rise and fall 
with the motion—the pulse, so to 
speak—of the ocean, which on the 
calmest day is distinctly felt. 

Sportsmen of deservedly high 
repute have, we know, spoken in 
disparaging terms about fowling 
on the tide with fowling-punt and 
swivel-gun, but these are such as 
have been mainly accustomed to 
inland fowling. A double punt, 
one that carries two fowlers and a 
heavier gun, is built on the same 
lines as the one above described. 
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And in tempestuous wintry wea- 
ther, when the snow is lying deep 
on the ground and heaped up in 
wreaths upon oyr window -sills, 
and when even the most enthusi- 
astic of sportsmen will think twice 
before venturing out into the bit- 
ing blast, what better resource can 
he find than in the books devoted 
to his favourite pursuit? Fowling 
has a select and picturesque li- 
orary of its own, which may well 
compensate for enforced confine- 
ment from the pleasures of out-of- 
doors. Let me take down the 
books that come nearest to my 
hand. 

The author of ‘ Bird-Life of the 
Borders,’ Abel Chapman, whose 
book ought to be in the hands of 
every lover of bird-life, has left 
nothing to be desired by the most 
captious critic in that work. 
He states in his Preface that the 
illustrations, rough pen-and-ink 
sketches by the author, reproduced 
by photo-zincography, have no 
pretensions to scientific accuracy. 
They are, however, all excellent. 
His fine sketch of grey geese on 
the sand-bar, full sea — spring- 
tides—is the best representation 
of geese I have ever seen. From 
the Borders we may pass to Scot- 
land’s fowlers; and who that has 
read ‘Christopher in his Sport- 
ing Jacket,” in the ‘ Recreations 
of Christopher North,’ but would 
give him credit for being a most 
inveterate fowler? In “ Chris- 
topher in his Aviary,” we all see 
that he was a most observant 
naturalist. These volumes, too, 
are full of healthy vigorous life. 
Then we have John Colquhoun, 
most accomplished of fowlers, as 
his work, ‘The Moor and the 
Loch,’ proves. Mr Charles St 
John also devoted himself to the 
wild sports of Scotland. He, too, 
was a keen wild-fowler. So was 
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William MGillivray, the author 
of ‘ British Birds.’ Whilst in the 
notes to ‘The Lays of the Deer 
Forest,’ by John Sobieski and 
Charles Edward Stuart, are to be 
found very fine descriptions of 
wild creatures and wild scenery. 

The last, but by no means the 
least, important work that I turn 
to, is that by G. Christopher 
Davies, who regretfully states in 
his Preface that his book is posi- 
tively the last descriptive writ- 
ing anent the Norfolk Broads. 
As I have said before, the Fens 
have been generally considered to 
be the great strongholds of fowl. 
They were this, at any rate, be- 
fore draining operations were com- 
menced. But the Broads, those 
vast expanses of pure and com- 
paratively shallow waters, have, 
from times beyond record, been 
equally productive,—in propor- 
tion, perhaps, more so than those 
great Fens which have now been 
drained. One great fact must be 
remembered : the Broads, or fresh- 
water lagoons, remain in almost 
their primitive condition, the haunt 
of fowl and of fish as in former 
days; whereas the Fens have 
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practically almost ceased to exist. 
On the first page of his delight- 
ful and most accurate work, the 
author places the bird-life of the 
swamps before one as graphically 
as though he had lived all his life 
in the marshlands. Nothing has 
escaped his notice. The various 
aspects of the Broads in summer 
and winter, in bright sunshine and 
under heavy storms, are repre- 
sented as in so many beautiful 
word-pictures. Wild-fowling, de- 
coying, ordinary marsh-shooting, 
and fishing, are all discussed in 
the most genial manner. Reading 
his descriptions is like having a 
big crack with some old fowling 
and fishing friend. The shooting 
of a particular otter is one of the 
author’s most charming sketches. 
In fact, it is a work that all lovers 
of fur, fin, and feather may read 
with plersure and profit, A 
peculiar interest is attached to 
this book, for it represents most 
faithfully and minutely nature 
where man has not tried his im- 
provements. I fear that state of 
things will not be allowed to re- 
main much longer. 
A Son oF THE MaRsHEs. 
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CHAPTER XXXIII.—EXPLANATIONS. 


“ Nor now, to prove our chance, 
Longer we'll tarry.” 


PipPERLY waited in vain for 
Adrian to put in an appearance at 
Scottowe Manor. He hoped jto 
have been in a position to take 
back to Lavinia a written proposal 
for the repurchase of the place at a 
substantial premium, which would 
have been at once a satisfactory 
termination to the business he had 
in hand, and a practical testimony 
to his shrewdness and capacity. 

But it was not to be wondered 
at that he was disappointed. There 
was so much to be talked about at 
the rectory, that Adrian’s time for 
several days was fully occupied. 
Joe and Kate both felt as if they 
could “never make enough of 
him”; and to himself the situa- 
tion was interesting, novel, and 
absorbing. His affectionate nature 
warmed to these two, who had 
been, and were still in the highest 
sense, his children—since to him 
they might be said to owe their 
lives, certainly their fortunes. 

He soon felt quite at home with 
Georgie, who had the sentiment 
of hospitality largely developed ; 
backed up by that subtle charm 
which banishes all sense of shyness 
and restraint on the part of the 
guest. There are, as everybody 
knows, people who welcome you 
and are profuse, lavish, and de- 
monstrative in their kindness, yet 
do not succeed in making one feel 
at home ; and there are others who, 
without any effort, convince you 
at once that you are welcome, and 
that, moreover, your stay will con- 
duce to their gratification. This 
is a gift, and Georgie had it. 


—DRAYTON. 


The first serious difficulty and 
diversity of opinion which arose 
was as to the title by which Ad- 
rian was to be familiarly known 
in the household. It was at last 
settled, to the satisfaction of all 
parties, that he was to be called 
“Uncle” Adrian,—a decision which 
was not arrived at till the evening 
of the second day—after tea—as 
the four sat together round the 
drawing-room fire. It succeeded, 
and was led up to by the kissing 
stage—Georgie taking an active 
part. 

When matters had thus far sat- 
isfactorily progressed, and Kate 
had been, as usual, suddenly called 
away to baby by the faithful and 
vigilant Bridget, Adrian said— 

“Now, Joe, you and Mrs Tink- 
ler, just get up closer. I want to 
tell you something.” 

** Not unless you call me ‘ Geor- 
gie.’ You know that was part of 
the agreement.” 

“ Very well — Georgie then. 
You must know, as a very great 
secret—at least it was a very great 
secret, but isn’t going to be any 
longer. Are you very much inter- 
ested, Georgie ?” 

‘Oh, not a bit,” said she ; “ only 
you may as well go on, like a dear, 
good uncle, and get it over—as I 
daresay it has been a trouble to 
your conscience.” 

‘Many a shot fired at random 
takes effect, Georgie—perhaps it 
has. At all events, I am now 
going to make a clean breast of it. 
I am not Adrian Verney, but— 
quite another man.” 
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“ Good gracious !” said Georgie, 
with quite a start, and jumping 
her chair as close to him as it 
would go; “how strange! Oh, 
do tell us all about it! Let me 
call Kate.” 

“No, Georgie,” he said, sud- 
denly grasping her by the wrist ; 
“only you and Joe—at present.” 

The story he unfolded is partly 
known to our readers, but it was 
altogether new to Georgie, and 
most of it unknown to Joe. He 
told them first of his parentage, 
and of how in early life he had 
nearly broken the heart of his 
father by wild, disreputable, and 
unfeeling dissipation ; and he did 
not spare himself, or strive to ex- 
tenuate himself, during the narra- 
tion ; how they had been for long 
years separated, believing each 
other to be dead; and how they 
had very recently come together 
by a mere chance, and been recon- 
ciled. He told how, in distant 


lands, repentance and remorse 
came upon him, and how he had 
endeavoured, when fortune smiled 
on him, to do all the good he could 
with the wealth and means at his 


disposal. Then he touched lightly 
upon his successful efforts in be- 
half of Tinkler and Kate, dwelling 
. on Joe’s devotion to her, and on 
his many other sterling qualities 
as a man, which made Georgie’s 
heart glow with satisfaction. 

“ And now,” he said, “‘ my dear 
girl, I have set myself to achieve 
one object in life, before I settle 
down to old age and inactivity, 
and that is, to provide for Kate 
and Kate’s boy, in the way which 
the father would probably have 
most appreciated (as I gather 
from her letter written to me be- 
fore his death),—the connecting 
once again the name with the 
place from which it is derived. 
Hugh, if he lives, shall be Scot- 
towe of Scottowe.” 
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Georgie did not speak, but she 
looked anxiously for information 
with a questioning expression of 
the eyes: she did not like to inter- 
rupt by speaking. 

“Tl buy Scottowe,” he went 
on; “and will settle it on the 
boy, after my death. Kate shall 
come and housekeep, if her new 
husband will let her; and the 
child shall be mv adopted son. I 
didn’t want her to hear all this 
just yet—from myself. That is 
why I would not let you call her.” 

They were moved almost to 
tears by the whole story—Joe and 
his wife—as was very natural. 
Georgie could only exclaim, after 
she had found her voice, that it 
was “all just more like a bit of a 
novel than real life.” 

“Ah!” he said, “real life is 
always like a novel—when the 
novel is true.” 

“But novels are never true,” 
Georgie replied. 

“They are, when they are good 
ones, and written by a master- 
hand; just as true as a great 
landscape painted by any great 
artist is also true, even though 
his scenery may be purely imag- 
inary. And now, I want you to 
promise me one thing. You must 
just go, Georgie, and tell Kate 
that she is not to make a scene or 
a fuss about thanking me ; because 
I never can stand that sort of 
thing. I look upon it as such 
utter waste. She may kiss me as 
much as ever she likes. I don’t 
at all object to that; in fact I 
like being kissed by her—and you: 
it’s quite nice; but I hate a lot 
ot gratitude, for a selfish act just 
done to please myself, and which 
is for my own enjoyment and sat- 
isfaction. Now good night; and 
mind you obey me.” 

*“‘T am sure she will,” put in 
Joe, getting up. 

**You mustn’t go,” said Adrian 
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to him ; “I want to talk to you on 
matters of business.” 

Georgie, in a high state of ex- 
citement, rushed off to Kate. 

“Tt is a noble and generous 
resolve,” Tinkler remarked, as he 
shut the door after her, “but not 
more noble or generous than might 
have been expected.” <A “ pish” 
and a deprecatory movement of 
the hand conveyed the intimation 
—as they drew their chairs to- 
gether again— that eulogy was 
displeasing ; so Tinkler turned, at 
a venture, to an expression of a 
doubt as to the success of the 
scheme as regarded Scottowe Man- 
or. Would Miss Harman consent ? 
Having already purchased—as he 
understood from Mrs West— 
would she now relinquish her 
hold ? 

“T met her agent,” Adrian ex- 
plained, “as I travelled down; 
and as it appears that her object 
and mine are identical, there is 


no difficulty—at least none which 


cannot be got over. It is a mere 
question of pounds, shillings, and 
pence. And now, Joe, I have a 
fact to reveal to yourself alone. 
You have been, as I said before, 
the best of brothers to poor Kate, 
and it may be something of a 
shock to you to learn that—she 
is not your sister.” Joe was 
startled, and turned pale. “ Don’t 
be upset: hear me out. She is 
quite near enough to be called so ; 
and there is no need even to dis- 
abuse her mind on the point. 
You are children of the same 
father. He is dead these many 
years. I don’t wish to pain you 
needlessly, but it is right that 
you should be made aware of the 
fact that he was not, my dear 
Joe,” and here he put his hand 
kindly on the parson’s shoulder, 
“he was not—a good man or an 
estimable man—from any point of 
view. This is a secret which you 
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and I will keep to ourselves, for 
many reasons, and never divulge 
it—even to Georgie. There is no 
need that she should know. You 
are a son by a @ifferent mother. 
The story of Kate’s mother is a 
sad one.” Driven temporarily out 
of her mind by his brutal treat- 
ment of her at a time when the 
worst of men are supposed to 
show some trait of pity, some 
spark of humanity, she in her 
frenzy attempted her own life and 
that of Kate. I was fortunately 
able to save the child, and be- 
lieved that I had also rescued the 
mother — whose pitiful case I 
knew—but she escaped from the 
place of refuge which I had pro- 
vided ; and in the dead of night, 
there is little doubt, she succeeded 
in the second attempt to drown 
herself. The story is a sad one. 
There is no need that Kate should 
hear any of it.” 

“ None, none,” responded Tink- 
ler, mournfully ; “we have both 
cause to bless you.” 

They were silent by mutual 
understanding for a time. The 
story as told was not complete. 
There were portions of it which 
Adrian deliberately suppressed. 
Tinkler was not told that a stigma 
rested on his mother’s reputation, 
and that the name he bore was 
hers and not his father’s; but he 
would never know it now. 

“To-morrow,” said Adrian, pur- 
posely changing the subject, “I 
will visit Scottowe Manor, and 
you shall drive me over. I dare- 
say you will be able to find parish 
work enough to keep you em- 
ployed, while I poke about the 
place.” 

“ Plenty,” said Joe. 

At this point there came to 
their ears a sound as of much 
scurrying about, and of commotion 
outside. The door suddenly open- 
ed, and Georgie entered, followed 
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by Kate, who was in “uncle” 
Adrian’s arms in a moment, and 
far too overcome—even if she had 
been so disposed—to break through 
the injunctions laid upon her. 

“Take them off to bed now, 
Joe—there’s a good man,” he said 
at last. ‘I must put you all out. 
I am going to smoke a cigar—if 
Georgie and Kate don’t object, 
and if you don’t.” 

He might have smoked in the 
drawing-room or the nursery, or 
even in Scottowe parish church 
just then, without let or hindrance 
from any one of the three. 

He sat down by himself, with 
his feet on the fender; and by 
the way in which he lighted his 
cigar and threw away the match, 
it was easy to see that he had got 
into a brown study almost im- 
mediately. 

You know the kind of person 
who will not shake hands with 
you when you want to get away? 
You hold out your own in a ten- 
tative manner, and he won’t take 
either it or the hint, but still 
keeps you button-holed ; and you 
are too weak or too polite to 
rush away. The past got hold 
of Adrian in like fashion while 
he smoked; and old memories 
“linked” him whether he would 
or not. 

Now there are those who potter 
about the shores of recollection, 
and call it retrospect; by whom 
the “waste of waters” have been 
unexplored ; to whom the small 
boats about the harbour’s verge 
have more interest than the great 
tempests, the wreckage — hope’s 
flotsam and jetsam—or the fiery 
blood-red sunsets ; souls that lack 
experience or imagination or both ; 
who have never risked and never 
lost—or even mourned. It is the 
conventional belief that they are 
all the happier ; perhaps they are: 
Ido not know. But Adrian was 
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not one of these, for he had both 
lost and suffered. Time had in- 
deed softened, but it had not 
obliterated the outlines of his 
great sorrow. 

The past all came suddenly back 
to him now ; for the retrospect of 
the longest life may be momentary 
and yet exhaustive. Just as the 
eye, ranging over a vast expanse 
of scenery, passes by miles of 
moorland or pasture to concen- 
trate and focus itself upon the 
homestead, the clump of trees, or 
the church tower far away on the 
extreme edge of the horizon, so 
it is with painful memory. The 
wearisome uninteresting waste is 
there; but far beyond it, or be- 
hind it, in the dim distance, lies 
the chief object of heart-vision— 
seen only by a keen process of 
introspection, which does not ex- 
pend itself on intervening trifles, 
but on prominent objects. His 
recollection went back at a bound 
to the one great failure of his life 
—the loss of Kate’s mother, whom 
he loved, and would have saved 
and cherished long years ago. 

Success, from a worldly point of 
view, he had secured ; but, from a 
mental and soul-satisfying one, his 
life had been incomplete. 

That love can survive and con- 
tinue through long years of regret 
has been proved over and over 
again by experience, and is ac- 
knowledged even by “the cynic” ; 
but his philosophy advances the 
assertion that possession would 
probably have killed it. Adrian’s 
heart was too large, his sympa- 
thies too wide, and his nature too 
tenderly retentive, to admit of any 
distrust, or disbelief in the heart’s 
constancy, and love’s unbroken 
continuity. 

How strange it seemed at first 
that Kate, in features and in tem- 
perament and character, should be 
so unlike her mother! Yet neither 
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was she like her father !—he was 
glad, very glad of this; but when 
he came to think it over, his belief 
in heredity was not shaken, be- 
cause he knew that a generation 
is often skipped by nature in the 
transmission of mental and physi- 
cal characteristics. Had she been 
like her father in features, it would 
have been a curious study to see 
whether he would have “taken” 
to her at all. 

He sat out his cigar, and then 
meditatively betook himself to bed 
with a strange feeling of unrest 
about the heart, which would have 
puzzled a superstitious man, but 
which he easily accounted for by 
the turn which his reveries had 
taken, and the consequent awaken- 
ing of long dormant memories and 
regrets. The banked-up fires were 
aglow, and the extreme mental heat 
oppressed him—that was all. 

Would he have been happier, I 
ask, if he had been acynic? Be- 
cause our sympathies are wholly 
with him, are we unjust to the 
cynic, who, if he be a bit hard- 
hearted, is practical? ‘There are 
sorrows and griefs so great,” says 
Leigh Hunt, “that to give them 
some of the ordinary vents is to 
run a risk of being overthrown. 
We must bow in order to let 
them pass over us, as a traveller 
does a wind of the desert.” But 
not thus does your cynic. If he 
even sees a ghost he sits down 
upon it, or runs his fist through 
it; and ultimately succeeds in 
banishing it by dint of reason and 
common-sense: it rarely survives 
the ordeal through which he puts 
it. He would have said to Adrian: 
“The beauty you rave about has 
probably faded; the romance is 
gone, or if the reality still survives 
in the flesh, it has very likely 
developed adipose tissue, or has 
lost the delicate outline, the ex- 
quisite bloom which belonged to 
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youth and long ago. This may 
not be pleasant; but may it not 
be true? If we cling to a delusion, 
we have only ourselves to blame 
for a rude awakening. Let the 
dead past bury its dead—and there 
an end of it: it is wiser for the 
most part. Be content with a 
headstone if you must, and leave 
it; but no disturbance of the 
sepulchre which Time has sealed, 
if you be wise. It is not necessary 
that you should finally determine 
whether the vault contains a ceno- 
taph or a sarcophagus—if the body 
is not there.” 

I think myself there is a great 
deal to be said for the cynic. 
* Airy fairy Lillian,” for instance, 
to whom Brown wrote those 
beautiful sonnets, married over 
twenty years ago Jones, the stock- 
broker. There was something in 
one of those sonnets about poetry 
of motion, and the dimpled chin. 
Now she waddles, and has three 
chins. She has, moreover—being 
the mother of many sons and 
daughters—no figure to speak of ; 
but she is an estimable matron of 
the conventional type—good, ex- 
tremely good, but oh, how dif- 
ferent! The man she rendered 
happy was born with a silver 
spoon in his mouth, and it would 
appear as though his progeny 
were destined individually to 
possess that impalpable bit of 
family plate as an heirloom—the 
daughters are going off so well, 
and the sons are such rocks of 
sense. Even the youngest boy, 
when “tipped” by Brown with 
a sovereign for a Christmas-box, 
had the good sense, on the instant, 
to lodge it with his father at 
interest, till the school vacation 
was over. 

Brown now as a godfather is 
quite a success; as a husband he 
would have been, perhaps, a fail- 
ure. But why speculate? He isa 
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man of understanding, though a 
bachelor ; and the banter of Robin- 
son does not disconcert, but rather 
gives him comfort and enjoyment. 


Mild cynicism acts as a healthy 
tonic to the mind; and the man 
who administers it is the real 
allopathist among the sages. 


CHAPTER XXXIV.—A SURPRISE. 


** And hopes and fears that kindle hope, 
And gentle wishes longsubdued— 
Subdued and cherished long.’’ 


The disturbing thoughts of the 
previous evening did not appear 
to have had any lasting effect 
upon Adrian’s spirits. He was 
the life and soul of the rectory 
breakfast - table, and there was 
contagion in his example. It was 
a bright and pleasant morning, 
crisp and frosty. Georgie arranged 
the programme for the day. Joe 
was to drive over to Scottowe with 
his visitor, who was warned on no 
account to lose his heart to Mrs 
West. 

“Oh! you need not laugh,” she 
said ; “much stranger things have 
happened.” 

“That’s really no reason why 
I shouldn’t,” said Adrian. “ But 
why anticipate danger?” 

“ Because she is so handsome 
and so nice,” put in Kate. 

*Humph! You argue by an- 
alogy from your own case, I pre- 
sume.” 

“Well, Kate, after such a bare- 
faced compliment as that, I think 
you ought to blush,” said Georgie. 

“Well, I’m not going to,” Kate 
retorted. 

“No, of course not; you are 
too accustomed to that sort of 
thing, I have no doubt. You see, 
Georgie, use is second nature,” 
continued Adrian. 

* All the same, joking apart,” 
Kate said, “I shouldn’t at all 
wonder if you really just did go 
and lose your heart.” 

“But I haven’t one to lose: I 
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lost it ages ago; at all events I'll 
take the risk this time.” 

‘She is very distant,” Georgie 
explained; “and you've got to 
know her first. Only that she is 
so reserved, we’d have had her 
here often. But she won’t come. 
She says she has ‘a duty to per- 
form,’ and ‘a trust to fulfil,’ and 
can’t be away long ; but, now that 
you are going to dislodge her, 
perhaps she may be induced to 
pay us a visit.” 

“T won’t dislodge her, perhaps. 
I may want to keep her on.” 

** But she is too proud to remain, 
I’m quite sure,” said Kate. 

“1 think she likes Kate a great 
deal better than she likes me,” put 
in Georgie in an explanatory sort 
of way; “and, do you know, some- 
times I am inclined to be a bit 
jealous.” 

“Oh, I think it’s just only the 
baby,” Kate said: “ there was no- 
thing the baby would not account 
for. I told her the other day 
that I should teach him to call 
her ‘granny,’ and she seemed 
rather pleased.” . 

“That’s all very fine,” said 
Georgie ; “‘you may turn it off in 
that way, but the fact remains. 
It can’t be helped. Can it, Joe?” 

“No,” said Joe, who had been 
wisely busy at his breakfast while 
this aimless chat was going on. 
“T think, all the same, that you 
might as well let the poor man 
finish his meal, and fortify himself 
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for the ordeal which you seem to 
threaten him with.” 

“My dear fellow, I have finished 
ten minutes ,” Adrian ex- 
plained. “If you don’t mind we'll 
be off.” 

“What do you say to my drop- 
ping you at Scottowe Gate,” Joe 
asked, when they were ready to 
start, “‘and leaving you to face 
the danger alone? I have lots to 
do, and I don’t want to spoil sport 
—if there is to be any.” 

“Your plan will do admirably. 
I prefer to be alone, under the 
circumstances, as I don’t wish my 
weaknesses to be witnessed, and 
a report brought home for Kate 
and Georgie to amuse themselves 
over.” 

“Oh, we wouldn’t laugh — in- 
deed we wouldn’t,” Georgie pro- 
tested. 

*“Wouldn’t you? I doubt that. 
At all events, I don’t mean to give 
you the chance.” 

They saw the two men off in 
the trap in a few moments. Joe 
had become quite an expert in the 
management of a horse, when sit- 
ting behind—not on him; and he 
twiddled his whip-lash round the 
handle in a manner which seemed 
to indicate that he was quite in 
his element in the position of 
driver. They started at such a 
spanking rate that the man had 
enough to do to jump up. The 
distance to Scottowe Gate was 
soon covered. 

“How long shall you be?” 
Adrian inquired, as he got down. 
“Probably I shall be ready before 
you are. But in any case, don’t 
hurry over parochial business on 
my account. I can easily walk 
back when I have had a look 
round, I can scratch a big cross 
on the gravel with my stick if I 
should pass out before you return ; 
and if the cross is not there, you 
can drive up for me.” 
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“ Very well,” said Tinkler, 
“that’s settled;” and away he 
went to do a round of visiting 
among his parishioners. 

The Gate lodge’ was shut. up, 
and the shutters fastened, as the 
house was untenanted ; but as 
there was no lock on the side 
wicket, Adrian opened it and 
entered. The avenue was a long 
and winding one, bordered by fine 
old trees, and flanked by luxurious 
underwood and unkempt ever- 
greens on both sides. Near the 
house there was a light iron fence 
and gates, inside which there was 
some appearance of neatness and 
order. An old man, scratching at 
the footpath with a rake, left off 
work at Adrian’s approach, throw- 
ing a query into his look which 
seemed, to imply that he was too 
lazy or too feeble to start a con- 
versation. — 

“Can I see the place?” Adrian 
asked. 

The old man nodded, and went 
on again with his work; but 
suddenly changing his mind, he 
dropped the rake and found his 
voice. 

“It’s took,” he jerked out. 

Adrian waited for a further 
development. 

“T say it’s took,” the old man 
repeated, straightening his back, 
as though his body was trying to 
yawn; “leastways, I mean that 
it’s sold—out an’ out; an’ you're 
late if you wants to buy. That’s 
all I can tell ’e. Gent was here 
a few days ago and took posses- 
sion. There was a lie-yer’s clerk 
from London down to meet him ; 
an’ first he turned us all out, an’ 
then he handed over the keys, an’ 
gev us leave to go in again.” 

‘‘T know all about that,” Adrian 
explained. “Mr Pipperly is an 
acquaintance of mine.” 

“‘ Pipperly — that’s him as got 
possession, sure enough,” said the 
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old man, looking cheery as his 
doubts were cleared away. 

“T am also a friend of Mr 
Tinkler,” Adrian added, seeing the 
good effect of the previous an- 
nouncement ; “in fact I’m staying 
at the rectory; and he tells me 
that Mrs West won’t object to 
my going over the place—just out 
of curiosity.” 

“No more she won’t, neither,” 
replied the old man, picking up 
his rake again and pointing with 
it. “You go on straight till you 
come to the big beech beyant, an’ 
turn down the path to the left; 
it'll take you right up to the 
house. You ring the bell. There's 
an ole dummon scrubbin’ about 
and cleaning up inside; she'll 
show you up to Mrs West.” And 
having finished all he intended 
to say, he resumed his occupa- 
tion, and left Adrian to his own 
devices. 

The surroundings charmed him ; 
there was such an air of solitary 
repose and antique simplicity about 
the grounds, and about the house, 
with its quaint Tudor gables, its 
mullioned and transomed win- 
dows, its terraces and its ivy- 
covered walls, There was no 
noise save the cawing of the rooks 
(which but serves to emphasise 
the silence of a deserted place), 
and no sign of life beyond their 
restless movements overhead ; 
everything was so still that he 
hesitated to awake the echoes 
by ringing at the bell, and he 
slackened his pace as he entered 
the porte cochére. Fortunately 
there was no need to ring, for 
the hall door was wide open; and 
the “ole dummon” inside it, on 
all-fours, was scrubbing at the 
tesselated pavement, bringing out 
with sweeps of her long arm and 
wet cloth the bright colours with 
a freshness born of water, and 
not made to last. When she dis- 
covered the presence of a stranger, 
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she gave her frizzled old head a 
smoothing touch on both sides 
with her dripping hands, got up, 
and bobbed a curtsey. 

He explained his object as 
lucidly as he could. “It is rather 
early in the day, I know; but 
will you tell the lady that I don’t 
wish to disturb her? It is not 
necessary that she should see me. 
I am a friend of the family at the 
rectory. Perhaps she will allow 
you to show me about. Will you 
just kindly go and ask her? [I'll 
wait.” 

The woman left off bobbing 
curtseys, and did as she was bid, 
and in a few minutes returned. 

“Please, sir,” she said, “ Mrs 
West’s compliments; and ‘to be 
sure, of course—why not?’ Will 
you just step into the library, and 
she’ll come herself immediately ?” 

Adrian followed his guide, and 
was shown into the room indicated. 
The door was shut behind the re- 
treating figure with a promptness 
which seemed to imply that she 
was glad to escape, and he found 
himself alone among the books. 
He was a man who loved such 
company; and a quarter of an 
hour passed rapidly away as he 
dipped here and there into the 
contents of the shelves within 
easy reach, and finally settled 
down, on the stone window-seat 
of a quaintly tinted oriel, to the 
perusal of a choice copy of the 
‘Sententie Publii Syri.’ The lit- 
tle book was daintily and hand- 
somely bound, and had a richly gilt 
monogram stamped upon it. On the 
fiy-leaf it moreover contained, in 
a quaint hand, a Latin tribute to 
the merits of its author, contrasting 
the mental freedom of this slave 
with the purple bondage of a 
Cesar— who might, indeed, con- 
trol the fate of thousands, but 
could not avert his own. Prob- 
ably the volume had belonged to 
some early Chesterfield of the 
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Scottowe race, who valued it as 
it deserved to be valued. It was 
long since Adrian had found him- 
self in such congenial company ; 
and so much was he interested 
and absorbed, that he did not hear 
the opening of the door nor the ap- 
proaching footsteps of Mrs West. 

She crossed the room and stood 
beside him before he was aware 
of her presence—a pale, handsome 
woman, with that rare combina- 
tion of silver hair and finely pen- 
cilled. jet- black eyebrows which 
has always such an _ exquisite 
charm, as seeming to somehow 
suggest the borderland, the neu- 
tral ground between youth and 
age. 

"He turned, and hastily putting 
the book down, he rose and began 
—as he stepped out of the recess— 
to utter some words of apology for 
this early and unexpected visit. 

They were face to face. 

Suddenly, as if thrilled by the 
sound of his voice borne in upon 
her as an echo of the past, the 
statuesque figure underwent an 
emotional change, which seemed 
to transform and animate as if 
by some inward vivifying force. 
With a wild uplifting of the head 
she found her own voice, and cried 
in her agonised joy, “ Adrian! 
Adrian !” 

The sudden strain of this recog- 
nition was too great, and the re- 
action came with startling rapidity. 
The words which she was about 
to utter died away upon her lips, 
and she would have fallen where 
she stood but for the instantly 
supporting arms of the true and 
tender-hearted man who had loved 
and lost and long since ceased to 
hope. 

“ Mine—mine!” he exclaimed ; 
“mine at. last!” as he clasped 
her to his breast with a strong 
embrace. 

All this can hardly have taken 
the reader by surprise, and far 
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back in the narrative it will prob- 
ably have been guessed that Mrs 
West was none other than Mabel 
Scottowe. But to herself and to 
Adrian, a few méments back, 
nothing could have appeared less 
probable than that they should- 
ever meet again, and—meet there. 
It is the unexpected which usually 
happens, and only an unprepared- 
ness makes it strange. 

After the great wave of emotion 
had passed over them, and its force 
had spent itself, there succeeded 
a calm, during which they talked 
long and earnestly as they sat to- 
gether in that secluded oriel. His 
old love and all her faith and 
trust in him, which had been so 
many years hidden out of sight, 
revived. The manwho had wrecked 
her life was dead, and she could 
give herself now to the man who 
saved her from herself. For the 
first time Adrian learned from her 
own lips the story of her early 
life and parentage—for in the 
old time she never disclosed to 
strangers the family name which 
she had sullied by that one false 
step of youth. 

When, long ago, she awakened 
from her dream ; when she found 
the reprobate for whom she had: 
risked all, actually claimed by a 
disreputable woman as her pro- 
perty, she in her frenzied agony 
had attempted the destruction of 
herself and child. She owed her 
rescue to Adrian ; but the thought 
of the murdered babe lay heavy 
on her soul. How she had con- 
trived to escape his vigilance always 
puzzled him, and he believed her 
dead ; but now she explained all. 

With that skill which so gener- 
ally goes with mental derangement 
she had quickly planned and as 
quickly executed a scheme of her 
own devising. 

In the dead of night she fled 
from the house of refuge, and get- 
ting on board a homeward-bound 
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ship, she contrived—by the assist- 
ance of the stewardess—to obtain 
the place of nurse to the infant son 
of a lady returning to England. 
This lady had been disappointed at 
the last moment, and thus Mabel 
got the vacant post. The lady’s 
husband was a distinguished law- 
yer who had gone out to the col- 
ony to investigate facts connected 
with a great law case then pending 
in London—the result of which 
hinged on evidence which could 
not be procured at home; and he 
had taken his wife with him for a 
change. The baby “ took” to the 
strange weman, and she remained 
in the family as nursery governess 
for several years. Finally, after 
filling various situations, she — 
through this gentleman’s assistance 
and influence — obtained the ap- 
pointment which she now filled, 
and which she eagerly sought, hav- 
ing an intense desire to visit Scot- 
towe once again, and if possible, to 
die there, unrecognised and utter- 
ly alone, with this terrible secret 
locked within her breast. 

She knew, of course, that she 
was not responsible for her actions 
when, in her madness, she was 
guilty of the deed which deprived 
her of her child, and nearly ended 
in self-destruction. But she also 
knew that when she took the first 
foolish step which led to it all, she 
was not mad ; and therefore it was 
that she never ceased to hold her- 
self morally guilty, and was con- 
science-stricken and racked by tor- 
turing remorse through all the long 
and bitter past; therefore it was 
that she had daily, almost hourly, 
reproached herself for the cowardice 
which urged her to fly from justice. 
But to have been tried and found 
guilty! To have been sent to a 
madhouse for life! or to have 
been hanged! O God! to think 
of either ! 

The wonder was how her reason 
stood the strain that came upon it, 
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after having once given way; but 
in truth the derangement from 
which she suffered at the time was 
not the outcome of mental defects, 
but the result of mental disturb- 
ance, coupled with physical com- 
plications attending the birth of 
her child. 

As she finished the pitiful story 
she put both palms together, and 
looking up at him with a yearning 
look, so wistful and so sad, hid 
herself in his embrace once more. 

A sudden trouble came to em- 
barrass him—a thought query 
which would assert itself, and de- 
manded an answer—Was she de- 
void of natural affection? If not 
out of regard and gratitude to him, 
it did seem strange that no instinct 
of even common curiosity had ever 
prompted her to seek him out, or 
to learn the fate of her infant 
daughter since that dreadful night. 

“ Mabel!” he said, tenderly, 
pressing her head to his breast— 


“Mabel! why—oh why did you 
make no sign, no——” 
“Hush!” she cried, with a 
cowering pathos in her voice— 
“hush! I was afraid—afraid. Oh, 


have pity! Merciful God, forgive 
me!” 

The clasped hands were sud- 
denly uplifted and as suddenly 
dropped. Her voice fell to a ter- 
ror-stricken whisper as she spoke. 
A convulsive shudder passed 
through her frame. Tears came 
to her relief for the first time 
since they had met. He saw it 
all as if by magic or by inspiration 
—the horror and remorse that fol- 
lowed her when she fled, and had 
haunted her till now! She be- 
lieved that she had taken that 
young life when attempting to 
destroy her own. She had lived 
for years under the conviction that 
she was guilty of murder, and this 
horror had been her constant com- 
panion night and day, in all the 
lonely years of misery through 
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which she had passed! His heart 
bled now to think of it. Be the 
consequences what they might, he 
must relieve her stricken soul from 
the weight of blood-guiltiness, and 
restore her to peace and happiness. 
He must tell her that Kate lived. 
It was cruelty, it was a crime, to 
keep this knowledge back from her. 
He began cautiously and tenderly, 
leading up to the main issue clever- 
ly and well. She listened motion- 
less and still, till suddenly the drift 
of his words became clear, and the 
truth burst upon her in all its 
fulness. Then the form pressed 
with a greater and a sudden weight 
upon his breast; the head fell 
drooping from its warm pillow, 
and the clasped hands relaxed 
their hold—she had fainted in his 
embrace. Tenderly he released 


himself; and supporting her in 
his arms, he opened the metal case- 
ment, and let in the cool, refresh- 
ing air upon the pale, terror-tor- 


tured, clearly-cut face—watching 
anxiously for the returning signs 
of life. She recovered slowly, to 
feel for the first time the warm, 
fervent pressure of his lips upon 
her own; and the silence which 
followed was full of solace and of 
healing. 

A faint cry escaped her—an 
agonised sound which was half a 
sigh and half a mournful sob. She 
was dazed, and so overcome by the 
fulness of joy, when she recovered, 
that he did not think it wise or 
expedient to tell her all. He did 
not venture to disclose the fact 
that Kate was actually at the 
rectory, was known to her, had 
spoken to her, held her hand as a 
mere stranger, a stray acquaint- 
ance! The strain would have 
been too great. There was noth- 
ing for it but to temporise in order 
to gain time—to suppress the truth, 
in fact, for another day, till he had 
matured his plans, and settled his 
line of advance. He met her eager 
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importunities with a vigorous and 
decisive promptness of refusal, to 
which she had to submit. To- 
morrow she should know all. He 
would go back to the rectory and 
would telegraph; and in a few 
days—three at most—she should 
be restored to happiness and ma- 
ternity. 

And now, when the strain was 
removed and the difficulty tided 
over, the strong man succumbed— 
it was so hard to part even for a 
day. He needed moral support 
now in his turn: she gave it—the 
brave woman. He must go, she 
said ; he would feel it less now than 
if he lingered. She wanted to be 
alone—it was best; and when he 
returned she would be quite calm, 
and sufficiently recovered to bear 
all the good news in store for 
her. 

There was no pledge of mutual 
faith either sought or given—it 
was not needed; for into the 
hearts of both had entered the 
settled conviction that fate had 
brought them together to be united, 
and that the tie would never be 
broken which bound them to each 
other. 

Once, and once only, during the 
interview, did Adrian mention the 
hated name of her husband ; and 
he did so only to assure her that 
no stain rested upon her or upon 
her daughter. The name was 
never to be mentioned again—he 
promised. She was to be known 
as Mrs West. This was a con- 
dition with which it was not diffi- 
cult to comply. It would soon be 
changed to his own, and the un- 
happy record of the past be crushed 
out by the incidents of a bright 
and happy present. ; 

Pathos is not my forte, else 
would this chapter have been the 
most interesting of all. I have 
seized only on the leading facts, 
and have left the depths of senti- 
ment unfathomed and undisturbed. 
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From a sense of inadequacy I have 
been obliged to leave much to con- 
jecture, and to let the reader fill 
in some of those delicate touches 
which a true word-artist would 
perhaps have elaborated. But 
surely the bare facts are eloquent 
enough, and no apology is need- 
ed; something must be left to the 
imagination of those for whom I 
cater. 

I doubt, indeed, if it would be 
possible to unravel or describe the 
tangled state of feeling and of 
sentiment, of love and of remorse, 
of sorrow and of joy, of self-re- 
proach and gratulation, which ex- 
isted in the breast of Mabel as he 
departed, and she sat, motionless 
and silent, listening to his footfall 
in the corridor. 

A sudden impulse caused him 
to retrace those steps. He had 
not told her his intentions with 
regard to the place itself; and it 
would be an intense satisfaction 
and solace to her to know them— 
therefore it was that he came back. 

‘And now, Mabel,” he said, as 
he released her once again, re- 
luctantly, from his loving arms, 
“] have great confidence in your 
reserve of power. Will you do 
one thing for the man who loves 
you better than his life?” 

“ Adrian,” she replied, “my 
good angel, my saviour, I am 
yours body and soul, heart and 
will. Rule me, guide me, order 
me—do as you list.” 

“Will you promise me to be 
strong?” 

“Oh yes—very strong.” 

“Can you bear two—three days 
of suspense such as this which I 
ask you to endure?” 

“TIT can. Have no fear, Adrian. 
If I have lived through this long 
horror-tainted past without a 
thought of self-destruction, can I 
not bear a few short hours with 
all this happiness in store?” 

He felt that the tension and the 


strain were passed ; and before he 
left her he was fully assured that 
her strength of will and nerve had 
returned, and that she was safe 
from any disturbing reaction or 
relapse. The tears would come 
again, no doubt, when he was 
gone, -but they would only bring 
relief. As for himself, was he not 
of the so-called sterner sex ? 

Now, when a man attains to 
any very sudden good fortune or 
to a great acquisition of happi- 
ness, the strong point of his dis- 
position, whatever it may be, is 
forthwith displayed, and the most 
pronounced characteristic asserts 
itself—his “‘bent” comes to the 
front. Adrian was a large-hearted, 
generous man, and this unexpected 
influx of joy called forth therefore, 
cumulatively, all his benevolent 
instincts. For instance, he felt 
that he could not pass by that 
aged female who had ushered him 
into the house without a gift in 
coin, which she had to dry her 
hand to receive with due respect, 
and which by its value seemed to 
take away the power of speech. 
She bobbed a series of curtseys, 
and quite forgot to let him out; 
so that he had to open the door 
for himself, while she gazed after 
him wonder-bound. The man 
with the rake came in for a 
similar gratuity. And when the 
two compared notes later on, 
they could only conclude that he 
must be either a lord or daft— 
the female holding to the former 
theory, the male as stoutly main- 
taining the other. She formed 
her conclusions from a dim recol- 
lection of the heroes of her youth, 
who were always noblemen in 
disguise, who fell in love with 
pretty and virtuous servant-maids, 
married them, and lived happy 
ever after. But his knowledge of 
the peerage was based exclusively 
on the enviable freedom of the 
“upper ten,” as exemplified in 
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the familiar proverb, “drunk as 
a lord”; and as Adrian was un- 
doubtedly sober, there was no al- 
ternative but the one which the 
old man advanced. With such 
conflicting data to go upon, what 
wonder if the two differed thus 
widely in their conclusions? Fin- 
ally, however, they came to the 
mutual agreement that, no matter 
which he was, he was liberal and 
free-handed. 

But the instinct of giving was 
not new to Adrian—it was no 
sudden impulse born of the mo- 
ment, though the amount might 
vary according to circumstances 
and emotions. There are those 
who argue against “gratuities to 
servants”; and in the dull season 
we see columns taken up with a 
discussion of the subject in the 
public press. It is demoralising, 
and so forth. You are valued, 


people say, by the menial accord- 
ing to your largess ; the standard 


of worth is illusory, invidious, and 
the gift does no real good. I say it 
does good, to the donor, if it keeps 
his heart open ; and as to the stan- 
dard of merit, what sounder is 
there for inferiors to judge by? 
You are flattered and toadied by 
your equals according to the ex- 
tent of your wealth—valued, in 
fact, by the very same standard 
—money. Is this appraisement 
more estimable than the thanks 
and gratitude of the humble, who 
judge you by the higher test of 
your generosity? The thanks you 
get from those latter is all 
they have to bestow; they gauge 
you by your liberality, having 
no better means of arriving at a 
conclusion. Are they not less to 
be despised than these others in 
your own rank, who value you 
not for what you give but what 
you own; and who will not know 
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you by-and-by if you “go smash”? 
Understand me. I don’t mean to 
insinuate that there is any likeli- 
hood of such a disaster. I merely 
say to you—my friend, give to the 
civil porter, the attentive house- 
maid, the unlovely “boots,” the 
assiduous waiter; and let rigid 
social economists prate about 
‘promiscuous almsgiving ” to beg- 
gars, and the enormity of over- 
paying a poor cabby. 

Adrian scratched with his walk- 
ing-stick on the gravel outside the 
gate the prearranged signal for 
Joe, and set off rapidly for the 
rectory. He had plenty to occupy 
his thoughts. Both Tinkler and 
Georgie must be taken into the 
plot, and be consulted as to how 
to break the joyous news to Kate ; 
and lest the facts should be too 
much for him to keep till next 
day, he resolved not to say any- 
thing immediately to Georgie, but 
to wait for a private interview 
with her husband as the safest 
initial step. The whole business 
required nice management; but 
the chief difficulty would be to 
maintain an outward aspect of 
unconcern, which should not 
awake suspicion or precipitate a 
premature disclosure. 

How strangely had the light 
banter of the breakfast - table 
found confirmation and _ fulfil- 
ment! The situation called for 
the utmost power of self-control ; 
and as he neared the rectory 
gate, he almost determined that 
he would not put himself to the 
test, but would resort to that wo- 
manly expedient, “a bad head- 
ache,” and plead his temporary 
indisposition as an excuse for 
keeping out of sight. This would 
have the double advantage of se- 
curing some quiet hours for matur- 
ing his plans. 


(To be concluded in February.) 
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Ir there is one thing more than 
another which puzzles the intel- 
ligent foreigner in his researches 
into English ways and _ habits, 
it is the popularity and fascina- 
tion of cricket; and the more 
deeply he studies the subject, the 
more hopeless does the solution ap- 
pear to him. A Frenchman can to 
a certain extent comprehend, and 
even imitate, other forms of sport 
and outdoor amusements; but 
cricket (or, as he prefers to call 
it, “crik-ét”) he regards as at once 
bloodthirsty and ridiculous. There 
is not even the semblance of a 
féte about it, for every one is ter- 
ribly in earnest, and, except on 
rare occasions, a cricket - match 
appears to him as spiritless and 
triste a performance as a meet 
of the Queen’s Hounds did to one 


of his compatriots—“no promen- 


ade, no band, nossing.” He sees 
a number of men in white stand- 
ing about in more or less un- 
gainly attitudes; when suddenly 
one of them takes a run and hurls 
a ball “of terrific weight ” (so says 
M. Taine) apparently at the head 
of another player, who hits it 
furiously with a club and runs 
away; whereupon all the other 
men in white run after him, and 
the spectators applaud vehemently. 
As the game goes on, the intel- 
ligent foreigner grows more and 
more bewildered ; until at last he 
plaintively inquires of the enthu- 
siastic but misguided friend, who 
has dragged him to Lord’s, “ But 
where is the crik-ét?” as if the 
game was some palpable and 
tangible object that had hitherto 
escaped his notice. 

As a matter of fact, however, 
our foreigner can in these days 
“get up” his cricket as easily as 


his cathedrals, for there are numer- 
ous manuals and handbooks for 
both one and the other. There 
seems, indeed, little danger at pres- 
ent of the rising generation of 
cricketers going astray for want of 
proper instruction in the science 
and art of their game, so far at 
least as it can be learned from 
books ; and less danger still of the 
names and performances of great 
cricketers of the past or present 
being forgotten, like the heroes 
who lived before Agamemnon, quia 
carent vate sacro—for want of a 
historian to chronicle their achieve- 
ments. Of late years several works 
on cricket have appeared, each in 
its own way interesting and val- 
uable, and each written by some 
expert in the game. Firstly, we 
have had the reprint of old John 
Nyren’s charming little treatise, 
which not long ago would have 
fetched almost its weight in gold 
at an auction. Then we have 
the genial, if somewhat discursive, 
essays of that experienced veteran, 
Mr Frederick Gale, who is prob- 
ably the most uncompromising 
laudator temporis acti that ever 
watched a match from the vantage- 
ground of the Surrey pavilion. 
Then, again, there is the volume on 
Cricket in the Badminton Library 
—one of the best of a good series 
—and mainly written by two 
past-masters of the game, Messrs 
A. G. Steel and R. H. Lyttleton. 
And lastly, the greatest cricketer 
of our time, Mr W. G. Grace, has 
given us an interesting retrospect 
of his own career, as well as his 
personal impressions of the game 
itself and of the many good cricket- 
ers whom at one time or another 
he has met and known. 

Clearly, therefore, so far as lit- 
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erature is concerned, cricket is in 
no need of historians or panegyr- 
ists: nor does its popularity as a 
game seem to decrease in these 
latter days of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. Other games come and go: 
they flourish for a time, and then 
pass as completely out of fashion 
as chignons or crinolines. Croquet, 
Badminton, American bowls, La 
crosse, have had their day and are 
almost forgotten, and there is 
even a rumour that lawn-tennis 
itself is doomed ; but cricket seems 
an indigenous child of the soil, 
and thrives and grows among us, 
like the oak-trees themselves: it 
has come down to us, with all its 
traditions and ritual, like a sacred 
inheritance from our forefathers, 
and is most properly regarded 
with the same veneration as the 
Speaker’s mace or the Lord Chan- 
cellor’s wig. It is, in fact, part 
and parcel of our national life: it 
numbers its votaries and admirers 
literally by hundreds of thousands ; 
for not only in England is the 
game played by all sorts and con- 
ditions of men, from a prince to a 
shoemaker, and on all manner of 
grounds, from the village green to 
Kennington Oval ; but it is played 
in our colonies with the same zest 
and vigour as at home, and—go 
where he may—the Englishman 
carries his cricket-bat with him as 
naturally as his gun-case or his 
india-rubber bath. In Australia, 
as we have only too good reason 
to know, the game is so thoroughly 
acclimatised, that in bowling, at 
all events, our cousins from beyond 
the sea have been at times more 
than a match for our best elevens ; 
but not only in Australia, but in 
every spot where there is an Eng- 
lish settlement and a flat piece of 
ground, from Gib to Singapore, 
wickets are pitched, and matches 
are played by the residents, with a 
sublime disregard of the tempera- 
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ture or climatic conditions. Even 
at Aden —that coal-hole of the 
East, which the very lascars find 
unpleasantly warm — the naval 
officers from some passing man-of- 
war challenge the perspiring sub- 
alterns from the depot ; while in 
India, with the thermometer at 
100° in the shade, the young Civil 
Service clerks and the members 
of the Madras Club emulate the 
prowess of Mr Jingle, and play 
with “a bat in blisters,” to say 
nothing of their own skins. In- 
deed, if we may believe Mr Rud- 
yard Kipling, the educated Ben- 
gali talks more cricket “shop” 
than a young Oxford “blue”; and 
the native small boys play what 
they call ker-lik-it with an old shoe 
against a tin canister, and shout 
in their choicest Indo-pigeon Eng- 
lish, “ Perlay-ball. Ow-at/ Ran, 
ran, ran/” ‘Really, if one comes to 
think of it, this last fact is perhaps 
the most genuine testimony that 
has yet been paid to the ascend- 
ancy of the dominant race. 

It must not, however, be sup- 
posed that the shadow of a sneer 
is intended in what we have 
written above; but, as Mr Louis 
Stevenson observes somewhere, 
“there is nothing like a little 
judicious levity ” even in approach- 
ing such a grave and almost sacred 
subject as our national game. If 
one is obliged to speak seriously, 
one must simply confess that 
cricket is par excellence the game 
of games, and that no other out- 
door game, saving golf, and, as 
some might be disposed to think, 
Association football, comes any- 
where near it, far less surpasses 
it in its fascination, its infinite 
variety, and its inexhaustible op- 
portunities for good play or the 
reverse. The comparative merits 
of golf and cricket have been 
recently discussed in the pages 
of ‘Maga,’ but it appears to us, 
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speaking with the utmost dif- 
fidence, that cricket is more en- 
joyable from a social and sociable 
point of view than golf, which its 
warmest advocates admit to be 
rather “dour” and exacting in its 
character; and, moreover, you 
have twenty-two players to pro- 
mote festivity in the one case 
against only four at most in the 
other. Again, in cricket, decision 
and rapidity of judgment are all- 
important factors: the ball comes 
to you with the velocity of light- 
ning and the force of a steam- 
engine, and you have the fraction 
of a second to decide whether you 
will play back or forward as it 
rises from the pitch, or whether 
you will “cut” it late, or leave 
it alone; while equal swiftness 
of hand and eye are required to 
make a sharp catch at “ point” or 
a snap catch at the wicket. At 
golf, on the other hand, you have 
ample time to calculate your dis- 
tance, and may deliberate for sev- 
eral minutes, if it so pleases you, 
as to the precise mode in which 
you will make your approach shot, 
or whether you will use an iron or 
a niblick to extricate your ball from 
a bunker. 

Perhaps, after all, the most fas- 
cinating thing about cricket is 
what has been so often called its 
glorious uncertainty. It is a game 
that literally teems with surprises, 
and, as an Irishman might say, the 
most unexpected thing is the most 
likely to happen. Who is there 
who has not seen a match that 
seemed hopelessly lost pulled out 
of the fire, so to speak, at the last 
moment? Who does not remem- 
ber that fatal day when five of the 
best bats in England went down 
for eleven runs before Spofforth’s 
bowling, when only thirty were 
wanted to secure a victory? And 
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again, who, if he saw it, will ever 
forget Mr O’Brien’s performance 
at Lord’s in 1889, when he scored a 
hundred runs faster than we believe 
any man ever scored before or since, 
and won the match for Middlesex, 


‘with about five minutes to spare, 


before the stumps were drawn? 
It is this. uncertainty—this ele- 
ment of chance which no amount 
of skill can eliminate—that intensi- 
fies the interest and excitement in 
a well-contested match, and which, 
so far as we know, is almost want- 
ing in other outdoor sports and 
games. A first-rate shot, for in- 
stance, will hit rocketer after 
rocketer with as much ease as if 
he was shooting at barn-door fowls ; 
a first-rate billiard-player will make 
a hundred spot-strokes with an un- 
erring accuracy that is at once 
monotonous and exasperating; a 
first-rate golfer can calculate within 
four or five the number of strokes 
that he will take in playing over 
any well-known links; while the 
heroes of the cinder-path know to 
a second how long their hundred 
yards or quarter of a mile will take 
them, and if there is any variation 
in their performance, it is only 
when they beat their own record. 
But no cricketer, however much a 
master of the game he may be, can 
predict with any confidence, when 
he takes his place at the wicket, 
what his score is likely to prove ; 
he may make a century, or he may 
be caught at the wicket or bowled 
off his pads in the first over. The 
light, perhaps, is treacherous or 
the ground too sodden or too 
“bumpy”; and then, before he is 
‘‘set,” fate comes to him in the 
form of a “shooter”; or worse 
still, in that of a ball that “ stops, 
spins, springs up like a galvanised 
frog, barks like a dog, and finally 
curls into the wicket.”! He plays 





1 We are indebted to Mr Gale for this graphic description. 
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at it a little faster than he should ; 
it slips under, or, as it seems to 
him, through his bat: there is an 
ominous rattle of the bails, and 
the champion of his side walks 
back to the pavilion, leaving the 
scoring-book without a figure to 
his name. Mr Andrew Lang, who 
is the poet and patron of golf 
as well as cricket, moralises in 
his own manner over such vicis- 
situdes, which remind the over- 
confident batsman that a big score 
in the first innings does not im- 
ply that he will have the same 
luck in his second :— 


“The burden of hard hitting; slog 
away ! 

Here shalt thou score a ‘ five ’ and there 
a ‘ four,’ 

And then upon thy bat shalt lean and 
say, 

That thou art in for an uncommon 
score, — 

Yea, the loud ring applauding thee 
shall roar, 

And thou to rival THorNtToN? shalt 
aspire, 

When lo, the umpire gives thee ‘leg 
before,’— 

This is the end of every man’s de- 
sire!” 


And, we may add, an end in many 
cases much to be desired ; for the 
modern batsman would frequently 
be out half-a-dozen times in an 
innings if he did not guard his 
“leg” and “middle,” or sometimes 
all three, stumps with his legs; 
and nothing is pleasanter than to 
see one of these gentlemen finally 
bowled off his pads or given out 
“leg before” after a rather too 
palpable violation of law xxiv., 
when he: retires, anathematising 
the umpire, and complaining of 
his “ beastly luck.” 
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It is not our purpose to enter 
into the archeology of cricket, 
about which enough, and more 
than enough, has been written of 
late years. After all, it does not 
make the difference of a brass far- 
thing to any one whether cricket 
was or was not played by school- 
boys in the time of Elizabeth ; 
whether it was invented by some’ 
superior genius, or simply “ grew ” 
—like Topsy or the income - tax ; 
or whether it was a development 
of the primeval game of “ tip-cat,” 
—a game which unfortunately still 
survives, and, as played by street 
boys, is certainly neither harmless 
nor necessary. 

All these conjectures belong to 
a “mythic age,” and the history 
proper of cricket begins with the 
famous Hambledon Club— the 
M.C.C. of the day — which flour- 
ished from 1750 to 1790. Here, 
on a wind-swept heath, about four- 
teen miles from Southsea, still 
stands the old-fashioned way- 
side inn, with the sign of the 
“Bat and Ball,” which should be 
to all cricketers what Stratford- 
on-Avon is to the poet, or the 
old manor-house at Pytchley to 
the hunting man. For this hum- 
ble tavern was the earliest home 
and nursery of cricket, so to 
speak ; and through its doors 
passed and repassed all the fa- 
mous players of the day, whose 
names have been immortalised by 
Nyren. We can picture them 
now, as we see them in the old 
prints, the gentlemen in their tall 
white hats, nankeen breeches, and | 
silk stockings, and the sturdy 
Hampshire yeomen in their grey 
home-spun suits. They played on 





1 Mr C. I. Thornton is well known as being the hardest hitter,—with perhaps 
the exception of Bonnor, the Australian,—as well as one of the most rapid scorers 
ever seen on a cricket-gfound. At Brighton he once hit a ball that travelled 168 
yards before it pitched ; and at the same place he scored thirty-four off the only 


eight balls he received in the innings. 
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Broad-Halfpenny Down, close to 
the inn. Pads and gloves were 
unknown, and torn fingers and 
bleeding hands were a natural 
consequence ; for the bowling, 
though underhand, was undeni- 
ably swift. According to Nyren, 
the best player at that time was 
William Beldham, otherwise known 
as “Silver Billy” from his light 
hair—“ a most venomous hitter,” 
and in style “the beaw ideal of 
grace, animation, and concentrat- 
ed energy.” He might really be 
called the G.O.M. of cricket ; for 
he was the happy father of thirty- 
nine children, and lived till the 
age of ninety, fresh and vigorous 
to the last. “Lumpy” Stevens, 
a Surrey man, and David Harris, 
were the two best bowlers of the 
day. Besides these, there was 
Lambert, “the little farmer,” who 
bowled with “a cursed twist” ; 
Brett, “the fastest as well as 
straightest bowler that was ever 
known”; Tom Walker, otherwise 
“Old Everlasting,” whose slow 
and cautious batting once pro- 
voked Lord Frederick Beauclerk 
(who was bowling) to such a pitch 
of wrath that he dashed his white 
hat on the ground, and audibly 
called the batsman “a confound- 
ed old beast.” Some officious by- 
stander asked Walker if he had 
heard Lord Frederick’s epithet. 
**T doan’t care what ee zays,” was 
the reply, given with the calm 
contempt of superior genius. 

For nearly forty years the Ham- 
bledon Club held its own against 
all opponents, and won twenty- 
nine matches out of the fifty they 
played against All England. Their 
crowning triumph was in 1777, 
when they won the match in a 
single inning, making 403 runs, 
of which James Aylward, who has 
been rightly termed the Shrewsbury 
of his day, contributed no less than 
167—a grand performance. 
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Nyren describes for us the char- 
acteristics of the various players, 
and the jovial supper-parties, which 
took place on match-days, in the 
long club-room on the first floor 
of the “ Bat and Ball,” in a style 
that makes one think there may 
be some truth in Mr Pycroft’s 
theory that his book was actually 
written by Cowden Clarke, the 
friend of Charles Lamb, and that 
Nyren himself only supplied the 
facts and details. Be this as it 
may, the following extract is in 
the very manner and spirit of 
‘ Elia’ :— 


“There was high feasting held on 
Broad-Halfpenny during the solem- 
nity of one of our grand matches. 
Oh, it was a heart-stirring sight to 
witness the multitude forming a com- 
plete and dense circle round that 
noble green! Half the county would 
be present, and all their hearts with 
us. Little Hambledon pitted against 
All England, was a proud thought for 
the Hampshire men. Defeat was 
glory in such a struggle. Victory, 
indeed, made us only ‘a little lower 
than angels.’ How those fine brawn- 
faced fellows of farmers would drink 
to our success! And then what stuff 
they had to drink! Punch !—not 
your new Ponche @ la Romaine or 
Ponche a la Groseille, or your modern 
cat-lap milk - punch— punch be-de- 
villed ; but good, unsophisticated, 
John Bull stuff—stark !—that would 
stand on end—punch that would 
make a cat speak! Sixpence a bottle! 
We had not sixty millions of interest 
to pay in those days. The ale, too! 
—not the modern horror under the 
same name, that drives as many men 
wes yO as the hypocrites do 
. . . but barleycorn, such as would 
put the souls of three butchers into 
one weaver. Ale that would flare 
like turpentine — genuine Boniface ! 
This immortal viand (for it was more 
than liquor) was vended at twopence 
per pint. The immeasurable villany 
of our vintners would, with their 
march of intellect (if ever they could 
get such a brewing), drive a pint of it 
out into a gallon. Then the quantity 
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the fellows would eat! Two or three 
of them would strike dismay into a 
round of beef. . . . There would 
this company, consisting most likely 
of some thousands, remain patiently 
and anxiously watching every turn 
of fate in the game, as if the event 
had been the meeting of two armies 
to decide their liberty. And when- 
ever a Hambledon man made a good 
hit, worth four or five runs, you 
would hear the deep mouths of the 
whole multitude baying away in pure 
Hampshire —‘Go hard! — go hard! 
Tick and turn!—tick and turn!’ 
. . +» How strongly are all those 
scenes, of fifty years bygone, painted 
in my memory !—and the smell of 
that ale comes upon me as freshly as 
the new May flowers.” 


If the ale and punch had so 
degenerated from the golden days 
of the Hambledon Club, at the 
time (1833) when Nyren—or his 
friend — wrote the above, what 
would he have said to a modern 
cricket-lunch, as supplied by the 
local publican,—the stale salmon, 
the tough beef, the ancient 
chickens, and the heavy pastry, 
washed down with beer — sour 
and muddy stuff—that, so far 
from “making a cat speak,” or 
“flaring like turpentine,” would 
be more likely to make a dog sick, 
or put the fire out. 

We must, however, leave Nyren 
and his delightful book, and pass 
to the next era in cricket— the 
foundation of the M.C.C., which 
may be said to have risen from 
the ruins of the old Hambledon 
Club, and was founded by a num- 
ber of gentlemen, who were all 
keen cricketers, in 1787. Lord, a 
famous bowler of the day, gave 
his name to the original cricket- 
ground of the club in Dorset 
Square, and after one or two 
changes the members finally set- 
tled in the famous ground in St 
John’s Wood Road, in the year 
1814. From the first the M.C.O. 
assumed the high position, which 
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it has held ever since, as the 
centre and oracle of the cricket 
world: every amateur player of 
note joins its ranks as a matter 
of course ; the sécretaries of the 
various county clubs annually 
meet in its pavilion, and arrange 
the important matches of the sea- 
son ; and the laws of the M.C.C. 
are as binding on cricketers as 
those of the Jockey Club are on 
the Turf. The club now numbers 
above 3300 members, and has an 
annual income of £30,000, which 
is entirely devoted to the support 
and encouragement of the national 
game. 

Among the famous players at 
Lord’s in the earlier part of this 
century we may mention Lambert, 
Budd, Osbaldeston, and W. Ward, 
the father of the late President of 
the Cambridge University Cricket 
Club; but*more famous than all 
was Fuller Pilch, who from 1830 to 
1850 was incomparably the finest 
batsman in England. He had an 
immense reach, could “smother a 
ball at the pitch,” as it is called, 
and was the first great exponent 


of the art of forward play. Pilch 


was a Kentish man, and to the 
same county eleven belonged an- 
other famous cricketer, the great 
Alfred Mynn. We can see him 
in several prints of the day—a 
somewhat adipose giant, about 
W. G. Grace’s height’ and weight, 
that is, six feet one, and eighteen 
stone, with a broad good-humoured 
face. He was genial and kindly, 
as all great men are, immensely 
popular with all classes, and played 
the game throughout with a single- 
hearted devotion to his own side. 
In bowling, we are told, he had a 
really majestic delivery : he walked 
slowly up to the crease, then his 
huge arm shot out almost in a 
straight line from the shoulder ; 
the ball flew on its way like a 
rushing wind, as if driven from a 
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catapult, and hummed like a top 
as it cut across the wicket—then 
there was the vision of a middle 
stump flying through the air and 
spinning like a Catharine-wheel. 

Few men in those days ventured 
to stand up boldly to such terrific 
bowling as this, and still fewer had 
the necessary strength and nerve 
to play forward or drive the ball ; 
and for this reason nearly all 
the field were placed behind the 
wicket. On one occasion, how- 
ever, Mr Robert Grimston was 
asked to play for M.C.C. against 
Kent, and cheerfully answered, 
“Oh yes, I will play, and bang 
old Mynn, and make him run 
after the ball.” And he did play 
accordingly, and did “bang old 
Mynn,” hitting the second ball he 
got for five, and, as there was no 
long field, Mynn had to fetch it 
himself.! 

In 1846, the All England Eleven 
was founded, and for the next quar- 
ter of a century the game rapidly 
developed; county elevens were 
formed, and gradually took the 
place of the All England, the 
United, and the United South; 
while the old-fashioned “ under- 
hand” was superseded by over- 
hand and round-arm bowling, 
which reached its perfection under 
such great masters of the art as 
Jackson, Tarrant, Caffyn, Grundy, 
Wootton, and, best of all, George 
Freeman. Both the first-named 
players bowled at a tremendous 
pace, and there is a well-known 
cartoon in ‘Punch’ representing 
“the Pride of the Village” after a 
“hover from Jackson”: ‘The 
first ’ad me on the knee, the next 
on the wrist, the third blacked my 
eye, and the fourth bowled me.” 
It has been a question often asked, 
but rarely answered, as to whether 
the bowling of the present day is 


faster than that of fifty years ago, 
and it is a more difficult question 
still to decide who is the fastest 
bowler on record. Both Mynn 
and Brett bowled “at a steam- 
engine pace.” Mr Marcon, again, 
is said to have broken a man’s 
leg at Oxford—presumably before 
the days of pads; and on another 
occasion a ball bowled by him 
“hit the bat high up about the 
shoulder, and bat and ball went 
through the wicket.” But, accord- 
ing to high authorities, George 
Brown of Brighton was the fastest 
bowler ever seen on a cricket- 
ground: he had three long-stops, 
and the rest of the field were 
placed behind the wicket: and on 
one occasion he is said to have 
bowled through a coat, vainly held 
up by the long-stop, and to have 
killed a dog on the other side of it. 

A new epoch of the game was 
marked in 1864, when W. G. Grace 
made his first appearance in first- 
class cricket, being then hardly 
sixteen years of age, though he 
was almost as tall as he is at 
present, and weighed eleven stone. 
From that time to the present he 
has been one of the most familiar 
figures of our day, and is probably 
known by sight to thousands who 
have never set eyes upon the 
Queen— indeed, there are few Eng- 
lishmen who have not seen, at 
least once in their lives, the burly 
form, the swarthy features, the 
black beard, and keen dark eyes 
of the “Champion.” In _ his 
book Dr Grace writes modestly 
enough of his own performances 
with the bat and ball; but it was 
inevitable that a large number of 
his pages should be more or less 
an autobiography, for no man has 
contributed so largely to the his- 
tory of cricket, or filled so large a 
space in the score-sheets of the 





1 Life of the Hon. Robert Grimston, by F. Gale, p. 62. 
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last quarter of a century. He and 
his brothers raised Gloucestershire 
to the proud position of the cham- 
pion county of England—a posi- 
tion which it retained for two 
successive years, 1876 and 1877. 
During that period his own feats 
of scoring were something pro- 
digious—notably in 1866, when he 
made 224, not out, for England v. 
Surrey, and won a hurdle-race at 
the Crystal Palace on the last day 
of the match; while in 1876 he 
made 839 runs in three consecu- 
tive matches — and he has been 
for season after season ever since 
the terror and despair of profes- 
sional bowlers. His presence has 
always been a tower of strength 
to his side—not only on account 
of his personal prowess, but also 
from the confidence which he in- 
spires as a captain, from his quiet 
and judicious management of the 
field, and the unflinching courage 
and determination with which he 
fights an uphill game. No doubt, 
time has begun to tell on him in 
recent years, as it tells on all of us 
who have passed the mature age of 
thirty-five ; but if he is not quite 
so active in the field as formerly, 
his strength is unimpaired, his 
right hand when bowling has not 
altogether lost its cunning, and he 
can still, when he is on his day, 
hit with a force and precision that 
are worthy of his best time. 

We now approach a somewhat 
delicate subject— namely, the 
Professional element in modern 
cricket. Mr A. G. Steel, who 
certainly writes with no kind of 
prejudice, declares emphatically 
that “the more cricket gets into 
the hands of professional players, 
the worse will it be for the game 
and its reputation ;” and probably 
every one who has seen much of 
first-class cricket in recent years 
will thoroughly agree with him. 
But, unfortunately, as matters 
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stand, professionals are a neces- 
sity’ in county cricket, for the 
simple reason that there is hardly 
any amateur bowling worth the 
name; and it is quite possible— 
supposing two county elevens to 
be composed entirely of amateurs, 
and these good batsmen—for the 
side which won the toss to stay 
in for two days out of the three. 
No match could ever be finished 
under such circumstances; and 
even as it is, in the unusual event 
of a hot summer and on a hard 
and true wicket, we constantly 
see the batting get the upper hand 
even against first-class bowling, 
and interminable scores are the 
necessary consequence. 

We must admit, therefore, that 
professionals are a disagreeable 
necessity in cricket; and we can 
only feel thankful that so many of 
them are all that every amateur 
who has played with or against 
them acknowledges them to be— 
unassuming, well-mannered, and, 
to a certain extent, unspoiled by 
the manifold temptations which 
their popularity with the mob 
brings with it. Personally, we 
repeat, many of them are all you 
can wish ; professionally—well, it 
must be remembered that they are 
playing for their livelihood, that 
cricket is not so much a game to 
them as a serious business, and 
hence they cannot be expected to 
take the same chivalrous and ex- 
alted view of it as the amateur, 
who plays solely for his pleasure 
and for the honour of his side. 

Accordingly, in those county 
elevens. where the professional 
element is strong, men play not so 
much to win the match as to in- 
crease their own average, and their 
sole object is to keep up their 
wicket, and if possible carry their 
bat out at the end of the innings, 
with an utter indifference as to 
how slowly the runs may be com- 
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ing in. Nothing is so dispiriting, 
as well as exasperating, as'to watch 
a first-class professional at Trent 
Bridge or Bramhall Lane playing 
over after over with the same 
studied accuracy and precision, and 
with the same blank result as re- 
gards the score-sheet. On one oc- 
casion we are told that Barlow 
took two hours and a half to make 
five runs ; Scotton was once in for 
an hour and seven minutes without 
scoring at all; and another pro- 
fessional (probably Louis Hall is 
meant) “remained at the wicket 
an hour and fifty minutes without 
troubling the scorer. He was then 
so flustered by the jeering of the 
mob that he rushed out, hit a catch, 
was missed, and, amidst as much 
cheering as if he had completed a 
century, broke his ‘duck’s egg.’ 
Nothing in cricket,” adds Mr Steel, 
“can be more dull or dismal than 
bowling to batsmen of this descrip- 
tion on a sodden wicket at Bram- 
hall Lane in a Sheffield fog.” } 

Another detestable practice of 
modern professionals is to ignore 
balls on the off side altogether 
(though they may be perfectly 
playable) for fear of being caught 
at cover-point or in the slips. 
They leave alone the most tempt- 
ing long-hops and half - volleys, 
which A. J. Webbe or W. W. Read 
would cut or drive to the boundary. 
We have seen Shrewsbury—one 
of the worst of these offenders— 
let ball after ball pass by in this 
tame and unsportsmanlike manner ; 
and if Shrewsbury, who is probably 
unrivalled in the art of cutting a 
ball late, acts thus, what can we 
expect from the rank and file of 
the professionals ? 

Dr Grace treats this class of 
cricketers gently and tenderly ; 
he calls them “slow scorers,” and 
talks of their “ unwearied pa- 
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tience.” Well, most of them are 
his personal friends, and he calls 
them by their Christian names ; 
but in the case of Scotton, who 
(as he rightly says) “‘ has broken 
the heart of many a bowler,” he 
asks, with the faintest touch of 
sarcasm, “ How if there were a 
Scotton at both ends?” We may 
carry this awful possibility a step 
farther, and ask, How if there 
were an eleven of Scottons, or 
Louis Halls, or Barlows, or even 
Shrewsburys, when Shrewsbury is 
playing a defensive game? It is 
perfectly clear that if there was 
such an eleven (which heaven for- 
bid !), and it was once in, it would 
remain in for ever; for the bowler 
has not yet been born who could 
separate such a bundle of “sticks.” 

It is difficult to see what can be 
the pleasure or satisfaction to a 
batsman, especially one who can 
cut or drive a ball fast enough 
when he chooses, playing in this 
slow and wearisome fashion, and 
scoring perhaps at the rate of 
eight or nine runs an hour. His 
style may be unexceptionable, his 
defence may be perfect, he may 
weary out bowler after bowler ; 
but after all, such play is a parody 
or counterfeit of a noble game, 
and it is no more cricket than to 
ride through every open gate and 
broken fence in a run can be called 
hunting. We do not mean to im- 
ply that a batsman shall always 
aim at a sensational innings, and 
hit at every ball that is bowled to 
him without regard to its pace or 
pitch ; but assuredly there is no- 
thing comparable in the world of 
sport to those supreme and de- 
lightful moments which a great 
batsman, like Mr O’Brien or Mr 
Stoddart, enjoys, when his nerves 
are steady, when his eye is set, 
when the ground is fast and true, 
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and he hits ball after ball to the 
boundary with a force and pre- 
cision that makes the bowler use 
bad language and excites enthu- 
siasm even in the serene atmos- 
phere of Lord’s, while it evokes 
cheer after cheer from the more 
unsophisticated spectators at the 
Oval. Surely this is better than 
to block and stick, and potter and 
“smother the ball” all through the 
summer’s day! Surely, in cricket 
as in battle— 


‘One crowded hour of glorious life 
Is worth an age without a name.” 


It may be asked, however, and 
with some reason—How it is that 
the spectators can endure these 
spun-out Bank holiday matches, in 
which the Notts eleven take such 
a prominent part, and which un- 
doubtedly attract such huge crowds 
to witness them? But it must be 
remembered that, like jockeys and 
“ sprinters,” each professional has a 


large circle of admirers and imita- 
tors, and so long as their man is at 
the wicket and stays there, they 
are quite indifferent to the slow- 


ness with which he scores. Then, 
again, a large proportion of the 
crowd simply come to the ground 
to pass away the time, as they 
would go to an open-air theatre, 
where they are content to spend a 
happy day, solaced by tobacco and 
occasional “ half - pints,” in that 
drowsy and apathetic state which 
is the British operative’s ideal of 
enjoyment. They would probably 
resent any rapid scoring as having 
a disturbing effect on their digest- 
ion, whereas the slow batting and 
leisurely movements of the players 
have a soothing influence which is 
inexpressibly delightful to these 
sons of toil. And lastly, it must 
be added, the very good-humour of 
an English crowd makes it imper- 
vious to the tedious play and gen- 
eral waste of time, which will drive 
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an ardent cricketer nearly frantic. 
Just as a London mob will wait 
patiently for hours in drizzling rain 
to see a royal procession, which 
probably lasts ten «minutes at the 
most, so the lacemaker and 
mechanic at Trent Bridge will 
watch, perhaps, twelve consecutive 
“maiden overs” with a patience 
that would be sublime if it was 
not exasperating. 

Not only has batting become 
too cautions and mechanical, but 
in other respects it must be con- 
fessed that cricket at the present 
day contrasts unfavourably with 
that played thirty years ago. To 
use a golfing expression, there are 
too few “hazards,” and the game 
has been made unduly easy for the 
batsman. On the dead level of 
the modern ground, smooth as a 
billiard-table, “ shooters” are a 
thing unknewn, and there is no 
longer the pleasing uncertainty as 
to whether a ball will hit you in 
the ribs or shoot under the bat and 
knock the leg stump out of the 
ground. Fast bowlers are rarely 
found, especially among amateurs ; 
and the leg-hitting, which used to 
be such a feature in the play of 
E. M. Grace and R. A. Mitchell, 
is now impossible, for the simple 
reason that a ball is never pitched 
on the “on” side of the wicket. 
Long catches in the field, again, 
are made equally impossible by the 
smallness of the boundaries ; there 
is little risk of being “run out” ; 
and, where the batsman in old 
times would have been running his 
hardest for four or five, he now 
adjusts his pads or talks to the 
umpire, while some one in the 
crowd fetches the ball and throws 
it in. The following description 
is even truer now than at the 
time when it was written, more 
than ten years ago :— 

“ Nowadays, in five county matches 
out of six, a batsman will go in on a 
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wicket so true that he will feel it dis- 
graceful to be clean bowled. At 
both ends he will find a slow bowler ; 
massed upon the off side he will see 
about eight fieldsmen—one man in a 
nondescript place, somewhere about 
short leg, guarding the entire on 
side; and behind him will be the 
wicket-keeper, who may, if he is 
lucky, at the most get one ball to 
take every four overs. Then begins 
the play, which frequently consists 
in the bowler tossing balls of every 
variety of length to the off side of the 
wicket, while the batsman deals with 
them according as contempt, fury, or 
caution for the time being prevails in 
his mind.” ! 

The worst of it is, that this 
spiritless and mechanical style of 
play, and this conversion of what 
should be an animated and excit- 
ing game into a speculative busi- 
ness, like Barnum’s show or Buffalo 
Bill’s circus, is not confined to 
those matches where professionals 
rule the roast; but, in addition 
to this slowness and want of life, 
unpunctuality in commencing a 
match, and dawdling over lunch 
and between the innings—although 
first-class matches have improved 
in these respects—are still unfortu- 
nately too commonly features of 
provincial cricket. In towns, for 
instance, where the clerks and ap- 
prentices who make up the local 
eleven have only their Saturday 
half-holiday on which to play, it 
would have been supposed that 
they would be eager to begin as 
soon as possible after two o’clock, so 
as to get all the available daylight. 
Nothing can be further from their 
intention. Three o’clock has usually 
struck before they saunter leisurely 
on to the ground, smoking cigar- 
ettes in a lordly fashion, and each 
of them followed, like Mr Solomon 
Pell, by a small boy (the appren- 
tice’s “devil,” in fact) carrying his 
cricket-bag. Their demeanour is 
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a happy combination of the ag- 
gressiveness of Noah Claypole 
with the imbecility of Mr Toots ; 
they march slowly to the pavilion 
and condescend to put on their 
flannels, which appear to have 
seen considerably more cricket 
than their wearers; then, at last, 
about half-past three, they stroll 
into the field, and, as the news- 
papers say, play commences. It 
is continued in a more or less des- 
ultory fashion, and without any 
startling episodes, till six, when 
exhausted nature evidently re- 
quires refreshment ; for whether 
the one-innings match is finished 
or not, and though it is still broad 
daylight, the players retire in a 
body for their tea. Next week, 
the local papers contain an account 
of this brilliant performance, with 
the average of the chief performer, 
who is usually a stout and otiose 
professional, rather the worse for 
wear. 

On the other hand, nothing is 
so delightful as to see a group of 
small boys playing the national 
game in their own free and prim- 
itive fashion. Last autumn we 
watched about a dozen barefooted 
urchins playing on some rough 
ground, in a damp meadow by 
the river-side, with immense spirit 
and gusto, but with the most 
inadequate apparatus—a dilapi- 
dated old bat, three sticks of 
unequal length, and a ball that 
was bursting at the seams. But 
the eagerness of the players, tem- 
pered by an almost judicial gravity 
at critical moments, was delightful 
to contemplate ; and they were all 
so thoroughly absorbed in their 
game that they took not the 
slightest notice of a spectator. 
The bowler (aged apparently about 
nine) had evidently formed his 
style upon Spofforth, but carried 
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it slightly to excess, for he threw 
himself so far forward after the 
ball that he would have been 
frequently no-balled, if there had 
been an umpire. The batsman 
(aged about ten) showed a decided 
capacity for leg-hitting, and pulled 
balls round from the off side to the 
on in a manner which E. M. Grace 
could hardly have equalled in his 
best days. The field were judi- 
ciously placed, chiefly on the on 
side, with a view to preventing 
the ball being hit into the river— 
by no means a remote contingency, 
as it could not have been more 
than twenty yards from the wicket. 
There was a running accompani- 
ment of shouts and yells at each 
successful stroke, and altogether 
(as we have said) it was a lively 
and delightful scene, and though 
common enough—for you may see 
our young barbarians all at play 
on any village green on a summer 
evening—it was one that Wilkie 
might have painted or Miss Mit- 
ford have described for us, as she 
has described the match in ‘Our 
Village.’ Certainly these urchins, 
in their natural and unconscious 
gaiety, seemed hardly to belong to 
this dreary fin de siécle, but to 
have dropped out of the clouds from 
some happier sphere, possibly from 
the “‘ Merrie England ” of our fore- 
fathers, when gate-money was not, 
and pads and professionals were 
alike unknown. 

With this parting shot, we may 
take leave of the professionals, and 
turn to another exciting, or, as some 
think, disturbing element in the 
cricket of recent years—namely, 
the Australian visits. The first 
of these took place so far back as 
1878, and we can remember even 
now the excitement and curiosity 
that pervaded the public mind as 
to the probable appearance and 
manners of these strangers. Aus- 
tralia was then (and probably is 
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still) associated with Botany Bay 
and Norfolk Island in country 
districts, and it was supposed by 
many rustics,—especially by those 
whose grandfathers had disap- 
peared about the time of the 
assizes, —that our visitors were 
the lineal descendants of impeni- 
tent thieves, even if they were not 
doing a flourishing trade in bush- 
ranging on their own account. It 
was supposed, also, that their com- 
plexions would be of a dusky hue, 
and the rising generation con- . 
fidently expected that they would 
appear in war-paint, and flourish 
boomerangs instead of cricket-bats. 
These sanguine expectations were 
not altogether realised ; but it 
must be confessed that many 
members of the colonial teams 
were forbidding and almost trucu- 
lent in their aspect. The features 
of the great Spofforth himself 
(whose looks, however, entirely 
belied his character) often wore 
a scowl of deadly hatred as he 
delivered the ball, followed by an 
almost fiendish smile of satisfac- 
tion as he bowled his man. Their 
manners, again, scarcely indicated 
that they belonged to the highest 
classes of Australian society, who 
(if we may believe Mr Froude) are 
in the highest degree cultured and 
refined. There was even a sus- 
picion, amounting in some cases to 
a certainty, that several members 
of these teams, although a “Mr” 
was prefixed to their names on 
the score-sheets, could hardly be 
classed as amateurs in the Eng- 
lish sense of the term. Their 
visits to this country were be- 
lieved to be prompted not so 
much by ideas of glory as of 
gate-money, and it was openly 
stated (and so far as we know, 
the statement has never been 
contradicted) that every Aus- 
tralian received a large sum, on 
one occasion amounting to as 
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much as £800 per man, in ad- 
dition to his travelling expenses. 
Again, their manners in the 
field were often the reverse of 
what one expects from gentlemen, 
especially in the seasons of 1878 
and 1886. Not only did they 
wrangle among themselves, and 
give free-spoken and usually un- 
seasonable advice to their captain ; 
but if they were caught at the 
wicket, or given out “leg before,” 
they audibly invoked maledictions 
_ on the umpire’s head, and both 
suggested at the time, and wrote 
letters to their friends distinctly 
stating that our English profes- 
sionals — men of unimpeachable 
honesty and integrity—gave wil- 
fully unfair decisions. In short, 
it was sufficiently patent to all 
who watched the colonial matches 
in England, that, in many instances, 
the Australians were deficient in 
the temper and self-control which 
enable gentlemen and sportsmen 
to show the same equanimity in 
defeat as in a victory. Further- 
more, in Australia itself, the game 
is entirely in the hands of specu- 
lators and bookmakers, who re- 
gard it simply as the vehicle for 
heavy betting, just as the “ring” 
regards horse-racing in England. 
On great match-days at Sydney 
or Melbourne the grounds are 
filled with roughs and_rowdies, 
while the pavilion is occupied by 
the great bookmakers and the 
sporting contingent, who have 
one and all backed their own 
side for large amounts, and, if 
they lose, are apt to vent their 
feelings in a manner that is 
more forcible than pleasant. No 
wonder that under these circum- 
stances the highest class of Aus- 
tralian society keeps aloof from 
cricket-grounds, or that of recent 
years cricket itself should have 
lost much of its popularity both in 
Victoria and New South Wales. 


There was a danger at one time 
that a similar fate might have 
befallen English cricket ; for early 
in the present century—“in the 
days of the dandies ” — when 
Crockford’s was in its glory, and 
fortunes were daily won and lost 
at hazard and other games of 
chance, cricket - matches were 
played for £500 or £1000 a-side, 
There was heavy wagering as 
well, and all the turf celebrities 
attended at Lord’s and made 
their books, just as they would 
at Epsom or Ascot. The con- 
sequences were those recorded by 
Mr Pycroft: the temptation of 
making ten pounds by unfair play 
proved irresistible in only too 
many instances; matches were 
constantly bought and sold, and 
we hear on one occasion of six 
of the best batsmen in England 
purposely losing their wickets for 
eleven runs. There was_bare- 
faced and notorious bribery, and 
every first-class professional had 
his price, just as much as a voter 
in Yarmouth or Old Sarum. Hap- 
pily, however, the rogues overdid 
the thing: they quarrelled among 
themselves and spoiled the mar- 
ket, and this pernicious system 
died a natural death. 

At present we believe the bet- 
ting element to be almost en- 
tirely absent from English cricket, 
which has thus been fortunately 
spared the degradation that has 
fallen upon so-called “athletic 
sports.” These (if one may judge 
of them from provincial meetings) 
seem to be the apotheosis of row- 
dyism and vulgarity—even sup- 
posing, what is unfortunately not 
always the case, that the races are 
not “squared,” and that no trick- 
ery or swindling prevails: in fact, 
they have all the concomitant evils, 
without the attractions, of a race- 
course. They are usually a specula- 
tion on the part of local publicans 
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and third-rate sporting men. The 
competitors are heavily backed, 
and prodigious sums are made by 
the gate-money. The line that 
should separate amateurs from 
professionals has practically ceased 
to exist ; and though the competi- 
tors do not indeed run for money, 
they run for prizes which have an 
advertised money-value, and which 
probably in due time find their 
way back, “at a reduction,” to 
the silversmith who supplied them. 
Some of these cyclists and sprint- 
ers, vulgarly called “ pot-hunters,” 
scour the country in all directions, 
sweeping up whatever they can 
get in the way of prizes; and no 
doubt, however heavily they may 
be handicapped, they derive a 
handsome income from their pro- 
fession. But it is difficult, from 
a sporting point of view, to see 
any merit in their “records” or 
performances, and still more diffi- 
cult to see that there can be any 
pleasure or any special skill in- 
volved—though we will admit that 
strength and endurance are neces- 
sary—in propelling a treadmill on 
wheels at so many revolutions per 
minute, with the automatic pre- 
cision of a threshing-machine.! 
Reverting for a moment to the 
Australians, whom we may per- 
haps appear to have treated rather 
hardly, let us at once admit that 
their visits in some ways did good, 
for they gave a stimulus and im- 
pulse to English cricket which it 
certainly needed. They put our 
best players on their mettle, and 
they introduced to us some of the 
finest cricketers that the world 
has seen. First and foremost was 
Spofforth, the “demon bowler,” 
who had acquired such a mastery 
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of his art that he could vary his 
pace without any perceptible vari- 
ation in his action or delivery, and 
could make two consecutive balls, 
pitching on the sartie spot, break 
back, the one a few inches, and 
the next perhaps a couple of feet. 
Then there was Palmer, almost 
as deadly a bowler in his day, 
with the most perfect action and 
delivery ; Giffen, the best all- 
round player in Australia; Black- 
ham, the prince of wicket-keepers ; 
Turner and Ferris, who lowered 
more English wickets than man 
can number; and last, but by no 
means least, the gigantic Bonnor, 
said to be the hardest hitter in 
the world. 


Probably there is no game round 
which so many stories and anec- 
dotes have accumulated as round 
cricket. They are of all kinds 
and qualities, and we can only say 
of them what was said of Martial’s 
epigrams :— 


** Sunt bona, sunt quedam mediocria, 
sunt mala plura.” 


They are, in fact, good, bad, and 
indifferent, the bad ones probably 
predominating ; but, as years go 
on, even these increase and mul- 
tiply and gather strength, till 
they become veritable rabbinical 
legends. In fact, nothing is so 
dangerous as to tell even the most 
authentic story of the game to a 
circle of cricketers — not even if 
you saw the event with your own 
eyes, or if it happened to your 
own brother—for your version is 
at once derided and tossed about, 
so to speak, and capped by anec- 
dote after anecdote. It sometimes 
happens, in an unguarded moment, 





1 If any reader considers the above estimate of ‘‘ athletic sports ” exaggerated, 
we would refer him to the ‘“‘ Badminton ” volume on the subject, more especially 


to pp. 225, 226, 236, 237. 


We also beg to except the Oxford and Cambridge, 


indeed all University, sports from these strictures. 
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that you commit yourself so far as 
to retail what you fondly imagine 
to be a very chef-d’euvre in the 
way of anecdote; but no sooner 
have you finished than the nearest 
man says, contemptuously, ‘“‘ Why, 
that / That happened to X. at 
the Oval in ’78,” naming a date 
at least ten years earlier than you 
did. And then your friend pro- 
ceeds (as you think) most un- 
kindly to tell the company your 
own story, with a few sensational 
incidents added to it, and dressed 
up, as Sir Walter Scott would 
have said, in a cocked-hat and 
jack-boots. This is very dis- 
couraging to the ingenuous ra- 
conteur, who hoped to have pro- 
duced an effect on his hearers; 
instead of which he is regarded 
by them as a rather foolish variety 
of Munchausen,—though all the 
while he is himself firmly con- 
vinced that his own story is as 
much the genuine and unadulter- 
ated article as Pears’ soap, and 
that all others are shams and 
counterfeits. 

But the fact is that cricket, be- 
ing (as we have said) a game of 
such infinite variety, is apt to re- 
peat itself, as history does, in its 
various moods and changes; and 
‘ there is no doubt that the same 
incidents, however improbable, ac- 
tually recur at certain intervals 
and in divers places, whether it is 
an extraordinary piece of fielding, 
a sensational catch, or some ludi- 
crous decision given by a local 
umpire. For instance, Dr Grace 
mentions the following fact, in his 
curiosities of cricket: “Swallows 
flitting across the wicket stopped 
the Gloucestershire v. Notting- 
hamshire match for a short time 
in 1875.” This is surprising, no 
doubt—the more so as it happens 
to be true; but a more surprising 
thing still is told us by Mr Steel, 
of an Australian who was famous 
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for his quickness in fielding, as well 
as for his somnolent habits. He 
was standing at cover-point, half- 
asleep as usual, turned suddenly 
round as the bowler called to him, 
stretched out his hand, and caught 
—not the ball, but a swallow that 
was skimming past. This, also, is 
good, but we have heard something 
better still. Mr Henry Tubb, 
whose name is a household word 
among cricketers in the Bicester 
neighbourhood, has in his posses- 
sion the stuffed body of a swift, 
which was killed by a cricket-ball 
hit by a young farmer in a local 
match. The ball then bounded 
from the bird into the hands of 
one of the field, who held it. The 
batsman was naturally furious. 
“I'd ha’ fetched it out of the 
ground,” he said to Mr Tubb, “ if 
it hadn’t been for that ere bloom- 
in’ swaller.” 

Let us take another example of 
often-repeated stories — this time 
from the “on side.” Every crick- 
eter knows that even to suggest to 
a bowler nowadays that a “long 
leg” is a useful man in the field 
is regarded as an insult; and W. 
G. Grace tells us how, in a match 
at Bristol in 1876, he scored six, 
and his brother Fred seven, from 
two hits to long leg in one over 
from Selby, who, of course, had 
disdained to place a man in that 
part of the field. Other bowlers, 
before and since, have probably 
had similar experience of the fal- 
lacy of discarding that valuable 
gentleman “long leg,” when the 
bowling is (to put it mildly) of a 
third-rate character. But the 
crowning folly in this direction was 
probably committed in a Hertford- 
shire match some years ago, when 
a hard-hitting professional was in ; 
the bowling was completely “col- 
lared,” and, as a last resource, Mr 
N , the wickcs-keeper, was 
asked to bowl. He cheerfully as- 
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sented ; threw away his pads and 
gloves, and placed his field. “ No,” 
he said at once, “ I won’t have any 
‘long leg,’ only a ‘ short leg,’ square 
with the wicket, and all the rest 
on the off side ;” and the field was 
placed accordingly. 

Mr N—— then took a long run 
and delivered the slowest long-hop 
to leg that was ever seen by mortal 
cricketer. : 

“Took out on the leg-side!” he 
shouted, as the ball left his hand ; 
whereupon “short leg” and the 
wicket - keeper threw themselves 
flat on their faces to avoid what 
appeared to be certain destruction ; 
while all the fields on the off side 
sat down, feeling that they had 
no further interest in the match. 
And then the batsman, after ex- 
changing a few remarks with the 
wicket-keeper, proceeded to sweep 
the ball down-hill for nine, for 
there was a considerable slope on 
that side of the ground. 

Here, again, are three stories 


very similar, very extraordinary, 


but undoubtedly authentic. W. 
G. Grace tells us that, in 1854, a 
batsman hit the ball on to the back 
of the man who was running for 
him, and was then caught by the 
wicket-keeper. Dr Charles Words- 
worth (the venerable Bishop of St 
Andrews) in his early days once 
hit a ball hard to “square leg ”; the 
umpire turned round in alarm, and 
the ball bounded off his back, and 
was also caught by the wicket- 
keeper. ‘ Naturally enough,” says 
the Bishop, “but yet justly (7), he 
gave me out.” Wisden, again, saw 
with his own eyes a more curious 
thing still happen. A ball was 
touched by the bat, bounded from 
the wicket-keeper’s hands on to 
“point’s” head, knocked off his cap, 
and then fell into ‘ cover-point’s ” 
hands, who finally held it. 
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No account of the humours and 
vagaries of cricket would be com- 
plete without some reference to 
the umpires—that best abused and 
most long-suffering’ class of men, 
and, we must add, where profes- 
sionals are employed, the most 
trustworthy and painstaking ex- 
ponents of a difficult art. But 
even the best of umpires makes 
mistakes occasionally : in spite of 
himself, his attention now and 
then wanders from the game, and 
on one point in particular a ques- 
tion was pertinently asked years 
ago by the late Mr Fitzgerald— 
‘In these days of long scores how 
many short runs are detected? and 
can you or any other intelligent 
being say how they can be detected, 
when Mr Judex [the umpire] is 
scanning the blue vault of heaven, 
or speculating on the number of 
spectators, the gate-money, the 
malt-tax, or the girl he left behind 
him?”! In local matches the 
umpire is usually the blacksmith, 
or the schoolmaster, or the village 
publican, or is even chosen hap- 
hazard from the crowd at the last 
moment. These gentlemen cannot 
of course be expected to have the 
rules and principles of an intricate 
game at their finger-ends, and 
their decisions are often as astound- 
ing, and the reasons given for 
them as inscrutable, as those of 
the local magistrates. They take 
such a genial and tolerant view of 
their duties, and temper justice 
with mercy to such an extent, 
that in so far as it depends on 
their verdict, a good cricketer who 
happens to be known to them 
personally, or by reputation, need 
never really be out at all. One 
Hampshire umpire, for instance, 
allowed a bowler to deliver ten 
balls to the over, because, as he ob- 


served confidentially to Mr Steel, 
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“Tf Mr doan’t have a bit 
of exercise, he woan’t relish my 
steak - pie. Oi’m vaamous for 
steak - pies.” Another, north of 
the Border, flatly declined to give 
a certain sporting baronet out who 
persistently kept his legs, or rather 
his body, in front of all the three 
stumps. “ Lor’ bless you, sir!” 
was his reply to a remonstrarice, 
* T’ve been his valet fifteen years, 
and I dussn’t give him out; he’s 
awful wild at times.” ? 

Every one has got some pet an- 
ecdote more or less to the discredit 
of the local umpire, and we ven- 
ture to suggest that it would be a 
good subject for the prize puzzles 
in ‘Truth’ to name the most ab- 
surd decision ever given by one 
of these functionaries on a cricket- 
ground. The competition, as well 
as the difficulty of deciding, would 
no doubt be immense; but we 
think that the palm might be 


given to that gentleman (his name 
unfortunately has perished with 
him) who shouted almost in one 
breath and in stentorian tones: 
“ No BALL—WIDE—HOvT [for the 
wide unfortunately curled in and 


1? 


hit the wicket |—HovER For in 
these few words there were no less 
than four wrong decisions: since 
clearly, if it was a no-ball, the man 
wasn’t out; if he was out, it could 
hardly have been a wide ; if it was 
a wide, it couldn’t be a no-ball as 
well ; and most certainly, if it was 
a no-ball, it wasn’t “over.” 
Sometimes, however, a batsman 
will take the law into his own 
hands, as once happened in a local 
match in Yorkshire. A gigantic 
dalesman appeared, and was caught 
in the first over. Then the field 
did what players usually do when 
they have got rid of an opponent : 
they chucked the ball about, while 
others sat down and rested from 


their labours, waiting for the big 
dalesman to go; but he never 
moved. At last the captain ven- 
tured to address him: “I say, sir, 
you're out.” “Oot!” said the man; 
“nay, I doan’t go oot till one o’ 
they [pointing to the wickets] is 
knocked oot o’ t’ ground.” There 
was a laugh at this, whereupon he 
shook his bat fiercely at the scof- 
fers, and added, “and mebbe [may 
be] not then neither.” 

No one ventured to laugh again, 
still less did any one feel inclined 
to tackle the big dalesman, who 
remained master of the situation, 
and the game proceeded till at last 
one of the stumps was knocked 
out of the ground, when he con- 
descended to go. 


The reader has probably by this 
time had enough, and more than 
enough, of these legends of the 
cricket-field, so we may pass at 
once to the last phase or develop- 
ment of English cricket with which 
we propose to deal—namely, the 
wandering clubs, which have mul- 
tiplied in all directions of late 
years to an absurd excess, and 
which the late Mr Fitzgerald stig- 
matised as a “ poli-fangled, many- 
ribboned, many-lettered, hydra- 
headed visitation.” The very 
names are often as eccentric as 
the noms de plume adopted by 
the solvers of acrostics, though it 
is quite possible that in many 
cases they may be appropriate 
enough. Thus we have Owls, Non- 
entities, Unmitigated Duffers, In- 
capables, Omnium Gatherums, and 
Other Johnnies. There is usually 
no subscription demanded, and 
there is not the expense of a 
cricket-ground to keep up. The 
members lead a roving life in the 
summer months, and pass the time 
pleasantly enough, even if their 





1 Badminton Library, Cricket, pp. 230, 233. 
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cricket is not of a high order of 
merit. 

Two of these wandering clubs, 
however, stand on a higher level. 
The first is the Zingari,—the oldest 
and most celebrated of all,—and 
its well-known ribbon—the black, 
red, and yellow—may be called the 
tricolour of cricket. To wear it 
marks you out as being not only a 
good cricketer but a good fellow 
as well; and, since its foundation 
in 1845, it has enrolled among its 
members some of our most distin- 
guished amateurs. 

Next to the Zingari come the 
Free Foresters, founded in 1856, 
and this club also numbers in its 
ranks many genial spirits and 
excellent cricketers, who roam 
through the midlands and south- 
ern counties in July and August, 
playing against local elevens at 
various centres. Stern critics may 
object (and perhaps rightly) that 
this is not the highest form of the 
game; that the discipline is lax, 


the bowling often indifferent, the 
fielding slipshod, and that all this 
tends to careless play and deteri- 


oration of style. But after all, 
cricket is a game and not a busi- 
ness ; and there is no healthier or 
pleasanter way of passing a six 
weeks’ holiday, especially for a 
professional man, than to go on 
a cricketing tour in good com- 
pany. Even the first-class ama- 
teur is often glad to escape the 
dull routine of three days’ county 
matches, and play the game in an 
easier and less exacting manner. 
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Instead of the dusty ground, 
surrounded by factories and chim- 
neys, with a dingy crowd poison- 
ing the air with bad tobacco- 
smoke, you have the fresh green 
turf of a country park, bordered 
with ancestral elms, with the white 
tents and bright dresses of the 
ladies, and the circle of friends 
and neighbours. There are no 
professionals, and there is no gate- 
money. You are not playing for 
your average, and you can hazard 
a remark to the nearest fieldsman, 
and even drop a catch now and 
then, without being objurgated by 
your captain. There is all the 
pleasant camaraderie and good- 
fellowship which exists between 
men who have been playing with 
or against one another ever since 
their college days. Even if the 
rain, which nowadays seems to be 
always with us in the summer 
months, should make the ground 
unplayable, there is the house 
close at hand, and billiards or 
music make the time pass both 
quickly and delightfully ; and then 
you thank your stars that you are 
not at Sheffield or Nottingham in 
a damp pavilion or a dreary rail- 
way hotel. But if you are fortun- 
ate in the weather, if the match 
is interesting and the company 
congenial (as it always is), then, 
with these charming surroundings, 
you feel that life after all is well 
worth living, and you begin to 
realise Lord Beaconsfield’s idea of 
paradise—a long midsummer day, 
when one dines at nine o’clock. 
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IN OAKHAM PASTURES. 


CHAPTER I. 


Last night I was haunted ! 

Not by a white lady with her 
head under her arm, nor yet by a 
bogie-man of any kind; but only 
by the echo of a sad little song 
that she (Dolores) used to sing to 
me long ago. And now, looking 
back through the vista of years 
which have come and gone, with 
their gleams of sunshine lighting 
up the mist of subdued trouble, 
it seems to me that song just de- 
scribes her life and tells her tale 
in its own words :— 


** Alas, how easily things go wrong ! 
A sigh too much or a kiss too long ; 
And there follows a mist and a weep- 
ing rain, 
And life is never the same again.” 
So she sang, and sang in a way 
that left one sitting silent, with 
a lump in one’s throat and a sus- 
piciously moist eye. She did not 
exert herself, nor perform what I 
call “ fireworks” with her voice ; 
nor did she scream out her high 
notes in the manner that makes 
one leap from one’s chair. But 
in her low sweet voice, full of 
sympathy and pathos, there was 
something which made one feel 
good. Just as a glorious sunset 
or a glimpse of wild and beau- 
tiful scenery touches some chord 
in one’s soul, so did her voice 
raise one’s whole being, and 
seemed to draw one nearer to 
heaven. 

I see her now — looking like 
some beautiful Eastern picture 
(such as Long would have loved 
to paint), clad in an oriental sort 
of garment. It was what ladies 
call a tea-gown, I imagine. At all 
events, it was loosely made of some 


soft silky stuff, which draped and 
fell in graceful loving folds about 
her stately figure. Orange, too, in 
colour, I remember, and thrown 
out in bold relief against the 
background of old carved oak 
with which her room was pan- 
elled ; while behind her waved 
gently to and fro the velvety cur- 
tains touched by a little sough of 
briny breath sent up from the 
moonlit sea, to mingle its frag- 
rance with the mignonette and 
roses ere it blew softly through 
the open window of her old Scotch 
home. The tiny waves broke 
drowsily on the beach below ; and 
when her song ceased—with a sort 
of trembling, half-sobbing sigh— 
she still remained seated at her 
piano, letting her slender fingers 
wander dreamily over the keys, 
blending harmonies of big, solemn 
chords, and wending through ma- 
jors into minors, as the spirit 
moved her. And I can see her 
small head thrown back, and a 
sad, far-off look in her eyes that 
seemed to carry her far away 
through all the changes and 
chances of her life into the years 
gone by. 

What a beautiful woman she 
was ! 

A sort of Cleopatra, only with 
a good face, tall and graceful in 
a lithe, pantherish way, with a 
head so beautifully set on that it 
gave her an unconscious queenli- 
ness and dignity. Her hair was 
dark and curly, with gleams of 
copper in it; and her eyes—above 
all, her eyes—were indescribable ! 
They were hazel, I believe (she 
used to call them green), and her 
soul dwelt within their depths. 
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They always looked to me like 
two mirrors of truth and sym- 
pathy, for they laughed when 
others laughed ; but in repose they 
had a mournfulness that won the 
interest of all who studied them, 
and made the world marvel what 
her past had been that it should 
have stamped such pathos on her 
face. 


I knew that past, for I had 
known her all her life. When 
she was born, her father asked 
me to stand her sponsor, He 
was the best friend I ever had; 
so, notwithstanding my antipathy 
to very young babies, I consented. 
Dolores: that was the name by 
which they christened her, though 
I should have preferred the homely 
M. or N.; for it vexed me when 
I heard that they had decided on 
such a doleful, almost ominous 


name. 
My faint suggestion that it 


should be altered into something 
happier was, however, promptly 
overruled by her mother—a lady 
of iron will, before whom all bowed 
in holy awe, and often, very genu- 
ine aversion. She was a Spaniard 
by birth, and very beautiful too, 
though with a cruel light in her 
eye, and a set “you shall” expres- 
sion, which I did not trust, about 
her mouth. 

She had bent her mind on mar- 
rying Lord Rockland from the day 
on which she first met him, and 
through her “you shallness” had 
obtained her object. 

He was the best and kindest 
man that ever lived, and blind to 
the schemes and artfulness of de- 
signing woman—for, like most no- 
ble natures, he never doubted that 
others could be less generous than 
himself. Won by the spell of her 
beauty, he offered her his hand and 
heart, and (what was much more 
-dear to her) his title—thereby con- 
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verting Juanita Guadalmina into 
Countess of Rockland. They had 
been married nearly five years when 
Dolores made her appearance in 
the world. ? 

Needless to say, from the first 
her ladyship had unalterably de- 
termined that it should be a boy. 

Of course, when she had a baby, 
it should be a son and heir. That 
was what she wished, and that was 
what she intended to have. 

So when the news was finally 
broken to her that the arriva. 
was a girl, her heart turned to 
stone, and in her disappointment 
and bitterness she felt that she 
never could forgive the child. 

She was hard to her from the 
first, and jealous of her later on ; 
for Dolores was the apple of her 
father’s eye, and he gloried in his 
beautiful child. 

As for me, her godfather, my in- 
fatuation for her was almost ridic- 
ulous, though I had humbly to take 
my place as a bad fourth in the 
list of her affections. She used to 
solemnly assert there were only 
“four fings” in the world she 
loved: her daddy, her bull-dog, 
her hunting, and “ Nunky” (J was 
“ Nunky,” though what connection 
that title had with my relationship 
as her godfather I never could dis- 
cover). It always sounded to me 
like a judicious cross between uncle 
and donkey ; but poor little Doll 
was so hurt when I suggested this 
solution, that I was fain to con- 
fess my suspicions to be base and 
unfounded. 

Her father had always been 
my best and dearest friend. We 
had known each other since boy- 
hood ; messed together at Eton, 
though he was in the Eight while 
I was only stroke in the “ Britan- 
nia,” and had always been the best 
of pals. And afterwards, when he 
joined the 9th Lancers, I managed 
to scramble in after him, and we 
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always had a good time when we 
were together. He drove the coach 
and I blew the horn. Some years 
later, at his father’s death, he left 
the regiment—feeling it his duty 
to go and live at his own place and 
take an interest in his tenantry. 

Not long afterwards I sent in 
my papers too, and took up house 
with my sister in Warwickshire, 
where I still used to meet dear 
old Rock constantly at the covert- 
side; for he had come down to 
us as M.F.H. Being the finest 
horseman and keenest sportsman 
in Great Britain, he had soon 
wearied of his old grey home on 
the rocks in the North, and pined 
for a pack of hounds and a hunt- 
ing county. Fortunately the Mas- 
ter in my county had just resigned ; 
so with joy I wrote, begging Rock 
to accept the mastership offered 
to him by the unanimous vote 
of every member of the Hunt. 

What a grand chap he was! 
Six feet two; spare and wiry, 
with a heart of gold, and a laugh 
that did one good, and made one 
laugh one’s self out of sheer sym- 
pathy, even when one had not 
heard the joke that provoked it. 

He worshipped his “ Dolly,” as 
he lovingly called Dolores. “See 
that brat ride,” he would say, with 
a look of pride lighting up his kind 
blue eyes ; “there is not a man in 
England can see the way she goes 
when hounds run.” And it was 
true enough, for Dolly was the 
best horsewoman J ever saw—ever 
since the days of her babyhood, 
when she used to fly about the 
old park at Hazlehurst on one of 
her wild little shelties, followed 
by an uproarious pack of fox- 
hound puppies, which had been 
given to her to “walk,” and 
chaperoned by a solemn old bull- 
dog with blear eyes and a broad 
sweet smile that went straight to 
the heart. 


Besides holding the proud posi- 
tion of her godfather, I was Dolly’s 
slave, abject and submissive, bul- 
lied into obedience of the most 
slavish description by this little 
brown baby, who flashed her big 
eyes and ordered me to go and 
put the puppies “over to her.” 
It was all very well for her to 
shout forth her orders in imperi- 
ous baby-talk; but strive as I 
would to do her behests, I soon 
lived to learn that fox-hound pup- 
pies are imbued with ideas of their 
own, and soar far above such trifles 
as coming when they are called, or 
doing anything to order, unless it 
fallsin with their own tactics of roll- 
ing each other over and over, and 
flying wildly off at a tangent with 
ears laid back and tail tucked in, 
for fear the opponent should use 
it as a handle wherewith to capsize 
them. 

Rock’s greatest joy was to be 
with his child in all her wild 
escapades, and to teach her to 
ride and talk “hound language,” 
and even to blow a horn and crack 
a whip (which is a thing very few 
women ever achieve). But Dolly 
did everything by nature; and I 
remember, when she whipped in to 
her father, hearing her growl out, 
“Gar away byke t?im. War’ yer 
doin’? War’ are,” in a way that 
made my hair stand on end, and 
should have grated away every 
atom of voice she had ever pos- 
sessed, if all had their rights. 

Ah me! those were happy days. 
But the old order changes, and 
the blow fell which sent all the 
dancing sunshine out of Dolly’s 
hazel eyes; for “there came the 
mist and the weeping rain,” and 
her “life was never the same 
again.” 

One night I was sitting in my own 
den smoking my beloved and almost 
blackened pipe, thinking over the 
lunt we had had that day, and 
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drawing my own conclusions as to 
where the fox had really gone, and 
why Will had been sent to stop 
old Gaylass when she feathered up 
that dry ditch by the roadside. 
It had been a desperately bad 
scenting day, and, as ill luck would 
have it, there was a huge crowd, 
as usual on a Wednesday in that 
county—so-called sportsmen, all 
eager to spoil their own sport, 
cramming on the top of hounds 
in a way truly maddening to the 
huntsman. If only old Jock Rock 
had been out, things would have 
been different ; but unfortunately 
he had been away all the week up 
in the North with Dolly; and 
though Pine, the kennel hunts- 
man, was very anxious to show 
sport, he had neither the science 
nor the quickness of his master ; 
but then no one knew the run 
of a fox as Rock did, and’ no 
one ever got their hounds away 
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quicker on the top of him. What 
a treat it was to hear him cheer 
them in that ringing musical voice ! 
and his halloo always sent cold 
shivers down my-back, and made 
me thrill from top to toe. 

But I am overrunning the line, 
and must return to my story. 

While thus dreaming o’er “ the 
happy day that’s done,” I heard a 
violent ring at the door bell, and 
shortly after a telegram was brought 
me (I thought it was from old 
Tom Hawker, offering to come and 
bring his horses overnight for the 
meet on Friday), and could hardly 
believe my eyes when I tore it 
open and read the words, which 
seemed to dance and jiggle before 
me, till I felt my brain reel and 
my heart stand still, for the words 
I read were these— 


“Come at once ; father dying. 
* DOLORES.” 


CHAPTER II, 


There was no time to lose, and 
I well remember what a race we 
had to catch the night express, and 
the misery of that journey, speed- 
ing northwards in answer to Dolly’s 
summons. I could not rest, but 
kept thinking, thinking, how would 
it be with her when her father was 
gone? All her life had been so 
wrapped up in his; and I was not 
happy about her future, which 
must needs be spent in the com- 
panionship of her mother, Lady 
Rockland, who was more unsym- 
pathetic to her than any other 
living creature. She craved for 
sympathy so, and had always been 
used to find it in the golden store 
of her father’s loving heart. Poor 
wheen, poor wheen! I grieved for 
her that night. 

When I arrived at last at Rock- 
craigs—the Scotch ancestral home 


of the Rocklands—I knew at once 
that I had come too late. Eagerly 
I scanned the windows, and saw 
with sorrow the blinds drawn 
down. The eyes were shut of that 
old grey castle on the sea, with its 
crest of quaint pepper-pots and 
turrets, and its setting of fir- 
trees, over which the jackdaws 
whirled in circles, cawing weirdly 
in the grey mystery of the winter 
morning. 

T cannot dwell upon that time— 
I always think that the loss of one 
we love is a thing too sacred to be 
spoken of; but I remained there 
with Dolly, and tried my best to 
help her, and to be of what small 
comfort I could. She, poor child, 
was crushed to the earth. She 
bore her sorrow dumbly, and there- 
fore suffered all the more. 

Later, when the will was read, 
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and things began to take shape 
and settle themselves again, it was 
found that poor old Jock had left 
all he could leave to his wife. She 
had taken good care that this 
should be so; for before Dolores 
was born, Lady Rockland had 
persuaded him to make his will, 
and to leave all his personalty to 
her, “for fear you should go out 
hunting with those dreadful dogs 
of yours, dear, and never come 
back,” as she playfully said. Poor 
old Jock ! 
and, as with many a strong healthy- 
minded man, the idea of dying and 
leaving all he loved behind never 
really seemed to enter his head. 

The properties being entailed, 
passed to a younger brother. 

The predominant idea in Lady 
Rockland’s mind now was to go 
back to Spain, her native land, 
and travel for a while. Thither 
of course Dolores must accompany 
her, though sorely against the 
grain ; so after making over to my 
care her faithful friend, Ben the 
bull-dog, adescendant of the ancient 
smiling hideosity of her babyhood 
—off they went, attended by maids 
and footmen, boxes and rugs, and 
all the paraphernalia incidental 
to a widowed countess travelling 
abroad. 

After they had started, I re- 
turned home to Warwickshire, and 
recommenced the old routine of 
hunting five days a-week, though 
with a heavy heart ; for times had 
changed, and hunting with Pine 
was a very different game from 
hunting with Rock; but till the 
end of the season we had just to 
wear on and try to make the best 
of it. I often used to hear from 
Dolores, and this evening I have 
been looking up some of her old 
letters to refresh my memory with 
her own words. She did not en- 
joy that part of her life, poor child, 
judging from those letters, now 
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yellow and faded as I take them 
out of my despatch-box and read 
what she wrote to me in the years 
gone by—letters free and straight 
from the heart. She used to con- 
fide all her troubles to me. God 
knows, I would have given all I 
possessed to bring back the roses 
to her cheeks, and the joyous light 
to her big eyes ; but all had gone, 
and sorrow and trials seemed to 
follow her footsteps. Here we 
begin, then, from Seville— 

“On Monday we left Madrid. 
I did not care for it, though it is 
picturesque, with its white awn- 
ings drawn across the narrow 
streets from one housetop to the 
other, and the great plants of 
lovely carnations hanging down 
from the window-sills below in 
gorgeous showers of red and yel- 
low blossoms. It is pretty seeing 
the Spanish peasants and hearing 
them sing their quaint and rather 
unsatisfactory songs (they always 
seem to end by coming down on 
to the wrong note, or at all 
events, not on to the right one), 
and playing guitars, mandolins, 
and clacking on their castanets. 
I. was disappointed with the Span- 
ish women, for I had always be- 
lieved and expected them all to 
be beautiful, with olive skins and 
‘Spanish eyes’; instead of which 
they are round little puddings, 
with voices which would put a 
peacock to shame. The men are 
better looking ; I like their smart 
little Eton jackets and pigtails. 
We did not stay long in Madrid, 
though quite long enough for me. 
Mother was wild to get to her 
beloved Seville; so off we went 
on the 22d to Cordova, which is 
really lovely, and gave me an im- 
pression of abroadness, with its 
funny streets, so narrow that the 
houses almost touched each other, 
and cut up into the most impos- 
sible corners and alleys: so pretty, 
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with courtyards full of the loveli- 
est flowers and fountains, guarded 
by gates of beautiful and delicate 
ironwork. 

“T never shall forget the hot 
breath of air, heavy with the 
scent of orange-blossom, when I 
opened the little narrow wooden 
door in the big wall and stepped 
through into the orange grove, in 
the middle of- which stands the 
mosque of the ancient Moors, like 
a lovely dream, surrounded with 
orange-trees covered with fruit 
and flowers, starlike among the 
dark shining leaves. The little 
green lizards run up and down 
the stems. At the stone foun- 
tain, in the centre of the grove, 
there stood a group of picturesque 
brown women filling their grace- 
ful earthenware water-pots, while 
they laughed and chattered to the 
boys and men, who seem to spend 
their lives basking in the sun and 
smoking cigarettes.” 

I heard from her again a little 
later on: a letter full of animosity 
against a certain Sir Amos Acre, 
whom they had met, and to whom 
Lady Rockland had taken a fancy 
pour passer le temps. 

Dolores apparently did not 
share her mother’s sentiments to- 
wards this gentleman, for she 
writes :— 

“He is pompous and fat —an 
Indian something who got him- 
self knighted. He is always fol- 
lowing in our wake, making him- 
self agreeable and useful to mother, 
who allows him to fetch and carry 
for her. He is very anxious to 
be charming to me; but I cannot 
endure him and his horrid prawn’s 
eyes. Mother is going this after- 
noon to call on some Scotch people 
who live outside the town. [! feel 
too done up with the heat ‘J go 
with her ; so I suppose Sir Amos 
will take my place in the victoria, 
and I shall be too thankful to go 
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and rest.” And again she remains 
my “loving Dolly.” 

That letter opened my eyes still 
further as to what she was under- 
going. I had heard before of the 
said Sir Amos Acre, and knew 
full well what a snob he was, 
Years since, when I was in India, 
I remember hearing of him as a 
thrifty merchant at Bunkerputti. 
He was a very common mister in 
those days, but had managed to 
climb up the social ladder by dint 
of some civility he showed to the 
Rajah of Dallygepore, when that 
worthy made his appearance in 
London three or four years ago. 
He had been an assiduous tuft- 
hunter ever since; and I could 
quite sympathise with the child’s 
dislike and aversion to his at- 
tentions. 

It was about this time that I 
gave up my hunting-box in War- 
wickshire ; for the county was too 
full of old associations, and I could 
not bear to go back and see them 
draw all the old coverts and woods, 
in which I had heard Jock’s cheery 
voice only a few short months ago. 
Somehow it all seemed to grow 
more and more distinct—conspic- 
uous by absence, I suppose—and 
I felt I never could enjoy a hunt 
in that county again; so I de- 
cided to strike my tent and emi- 
grate into Rutland, and try what 
a new county and a fresh start 
would do. One of my chief ob- 
jects in this was a hope of some 
day getting Dolly to come and 
stay with me, and trying to chase 
some “of her care away hunting 
the fox”; but in the meanwhile, 
I had to content. myself with her 
letters, which now seemed to be 
written in a happier strain. She 
had met ‘a boy,” who appeared 
to interest her more than most 
of her companions ; and I really 
hoped things might come out all 
right in time, and that Dolly 
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and her boy “would live happily meant ever, I knew.] We seemed 
ever after.” But I must look out to have known each other always ; 
her happy letter, to see how she and he is so strong and restful— 
described this boy of hers—Ronald in fact, he is a little tiny bit like 
St Clair by name. It appears he Daddy, and that is enough for me. 
was the son of the people on whom And I think he likes me rather, 
Lady Rockland went to call out- too. Oh! there he is just riding 
side Seville; and shortly after up to the door on his nice grey 
that he had met and made great polo-pony, which he brought up 
friends with Dolly. Making “great from Gib. and I christened for 
friends” meant falling hopelessly him. (‘Joan’ we called her, be- 
in love—I knew that well enough; cause she was ‘old and grey,’ and 
but it seemed to me that dear he said she was fast enough to 
Doll, too, was feeling something win the Derby!! She is not 
rather deeper than mere friend- really old, but it did all right for 
ship for this Scotch fellow, and I the name.) I must fly down now, 
looked forward with deep interest but will write again soon.” 
to her next letters. I was growing quite fond of her 
Here they are, poor little things. friend Ronald by this time, and 
People used to tell me I ought managed to learn something about 
“never to keep” old letters; that him. The eldest son of an old 
they should always be burrt at Scotch family, with a place in 
once, for “fear anything hap- Inverness-shire, and a hunting- 
pened to me and others should box in England—age twenty-nine, 
read them.” I am glad that I very popular—been at Eton, had 
had the strength of mind not to lots of pals, and lots of money. 
listen to their words of wisdom I thought he sounded rather a 
now, and am thankful to have promising sort of “boy” for my 
this pathetic little heap in my precious godchild. But the next 
Dolly’s dear scrawly hand, as one scrawl dashed all my fond hopes 
by one I take them out again to the ground, for poor Doll was 
and read them. In this one she once more down in the depths. 
says :— ; Her mother was behaving oddly, 
“How I wish you knew Ron- and had suddenly taken it into her 
ald! you would like him—he is head to make a dead set at Ronald 
such a man. He is not good- herself—continually thrusting the 
looking, but he’s got such a kind, odious Sir Amos into Dolly’s so- 
honest face, which reminded me ciety, and adroitly carrying off 
so of ‘ Ben's,’ that I took a fancy Ronald as her own special pro- 
to him on the spot. He comes perty. And so the hunt at Gib. 
almost every day for me, and we never came off after all, because 
go out riding together; and next her ladyship had inwardly decided 
week we are meditating a trip that it should not be so. She 
down to Gib., to have a day with had set her mind on going to a 
the Calpe hounds before they stop, bull-fight that very day; and of 
for he is quite as keen about the course she could not go alone; 
hunt as youandI. It will be fun equally of course she could not 
hearing the cry again. Youdon’t think of dragging poor dear 
know how I pine for it; and Ron- Dolores to it, as it had such an 
ald quite sympathises with me. I effect upon her the last time; but 
have not liked anybody so much would dear Mr St Clair take her 
as Ronald for a long time. [That under his wing? It would be 
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enchanting going with him, &c. ; 
and so Ronald was dragged off, 
leaving Dolly with a very lonely 
feeling and a very heavy heart, 
to get through the rest of the day 
as best she could. It was not 
only the rest of that day she had 
to get through, but it resolved 
into the rest of the stay in Seville ; 
for from that day forward Lady 
Rockland never allowed Ronald 
to be alone with Dolly, under 
any pretext, though she very 
often took him out herself in 
the summer evenings, wandering 
among the gardens, and laying 
herself out to charm the boy with 
her beautiful face and flattering 
tongue (men are such fools! I was 
going to say especially boys; but, 
on second thoughts, the folly of 
allowing ourselves to be fooled by 


A few days later I received 
among my usual morning budget 
two letters from Seville—one in 
the well- beloved scrawly hand, 
and the other in the ladylike cali- 
graphy of my Dolly’s mother. I 
was somewhat surprised that she 
should have honoured me with a 
letter, and proceeded to seek the 
explanation inside. It was full of 
all she had been doing in Seville, 
and platitudes concerning the 
weather. It was only towards 
the end of the letter that I ar- 
rived at the point at all. Ah! 
here it is :— 


“You will be glad to hear how 
very well your godchild is look- 
ing. She is much taken up with 
a Sir Amos Acre whom we met 
on our arrival here in September. 
A man of great ability and charm. 
He is very rich and cultivated, 
and in every way a most desirable 
partner for Dolores. I am doing 
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a flattering woman is not confined 
to boys alone). Dolly was as 
straightforward and honest as the 
day, and consequently no match 
for a jealous, artful woman like 
her mother. People used to call 
her a “clever” woman. It was 
a cleverness which I never could 
admire, for it appears to me that 
any one can be “clever” in that 
way, provided they are suffici- 
ently unscrupulous. I was furi- 
ous, I must say; for I felt 
that Dolores had loved this man 
more than she cared to own, 
and I was wild that he should 
be weak enough to allow him- 
self to be beguiled away from 
her by that woman, who did 
not even shrink from breaking 
the heart of her own and only 
child. 






my best to help her in every way, 
and as they appear to be devotedly 
attached to each other, I have 
every reason to hope that I may 
soon write to you again announc- 
ing their engagement. — Believe 
me to be, dear Captain Hay, very 
truly yours, 

“ JUANITA ROCKLAND.” 


Mercy on us! this was a startler! 
And was Dolly’s letter, then, to 
tell me the same thing? I tore it 
open frantically, and therein found 
the other side of the story. 
“Darling Nunky,” it began, “I 
am so miserable ; everything seems 
upside down, and all I want is to 
get away—right away from every- 
thing, for I cannot bear to stay 
here any longer. Mother keeps 
on foisting that horrible Sir Amos 
on me, and he is becoming un- 
bearably attentive, which makes 
me hate him more than ever. We 
are always sent on together when 















we go for our rides, while mother 
stays behind, or goes off by some 
by - path, always keeping Ronald 
by her side. He never comes 
near me now, and we seem to have 
had a quarrel without ever having 
had one. Somehow I can’t make 
up my mind to ask him what it 
is, for I think it is his business to 
speak first ; and after all, if he 
prefers mother’s company to mine, 
he can go with her. J don’t care, 
—nobody cares: ‘ nothing’s new, 
and nothing’s true, and it doesn’t 
matter. Only, I do long to get 
away! I cannot bear this dread- 
ful snob any longer. Mother 
seems to encourage him to be 
always in our pockets, and it is 
getting on my nerves. 

“Tf only you would come here 
to carry me off and give me a 
hunt in England again, I should 
get all right, I believe ; but I sup- 
pose it is hopeless and selfish of 
me to want you to leave your 
hunting and come all this way for 
my sake.” 

“ Hopeless!” It should not be 
hopeless if J could help it. As 
to the “selfishness,” Doll did not 
know what it was to be selfish, 
and it made me feel a perfect 
brute for not having thought of 
going to her rescue before ; but of 
course I was under the impression 
that she was enjoying herself with 
her Ronald-boy, instead of which 
I saw it all pretty clearly now. 
He was in reality but a weak 
tool in the hands of her mother, 
who knew full well her powers, 
and never hesitated in the use to 
which she put them; while that 
snob Acre was being continually 
thrown in her way, because he had 
a handle to his name—and Lady 
Rockland would thankfully sell 
her daughter to any one for an 
extra title or two. 

My work was cut out for me, 
and I must be up and doing. I 
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settled to go out the following 
week to Biarritz, and there to 
await my orders from Dolly, who 
in the meantime was to beg her 
mother to allow her to leave Spain 
and to join me on my journey 
homewards, This request gave 
rise to much indignation on the 
part of Lady Rockland, who 
feigned great astonishment at 
Dolly’s wish to leave her and 
her dear friend Sir Amos. Ron- 
ald, it seems, said nothing, and 
never appeared at the station to 
see her off; nor did he make any 
sign of disappointment, nor sor- 
row at her departure. This stung 
the poor child more than anything 
else, and made her even more 
eager to get away from Spain and 
back again into the quiet homely 
outdoor life she loved at home in 
England. 

On Friday the 22d I reached 
my destination at Biarritz, and 
next day Dolly arrived accom- 
panied by her maid, having trav- 
elled leisurely up vid Cordova 
and Madrid. How overjoyed we 
were to see each other again! 
though I was shocked to mark 
how pale and ill my child was 
looking, and how changed she 
was in manner. All the sparkle 
and joy had gone from her, and 
she seemed to have grown quite 
listless and weary. Of course the 
journey from Seville might ac- 
count for it ; but I had grave fears 
that even when the fatigue had 
passed, her sunshine would not 
return. 

So it happened that we journeyed 
northwards together; and it was 
with great satisfaction and joy that 
Dickie (my unmarried sister and 
lifelong companion) and I wel- 
comed dear Dolly to our little 
home in high Leicestershire, where 
she should have young horses to 
school and fox-hound puppies to 
walk, as in the days of old; and 
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my one great hope was, that she 
would take to the old ways again 
and live down the miseries of the 
past year. She certainly did im- 
prove in both health and spirits, 
and entered into all that I sug- 
gested with alacrity; she was 
much exercised and very busy 
when Hotspur and Holyday de- 
veloped distemper, and I had an 
old chestnut mare, called “ Wild 
Oats,” whose progeny had arrived 
at the interesting ages of five and 
four respectively. These were 
Dolly’s pet playthings, — wild 
romps they were: the five-year- 
old a liver-chestnut colt called 
“The Rake,” with the best of 
shoulders, a back that would 
hoist him over a town, and a 
speck of wicked white in his eye. 
He would make her a rare hunter 
in time; but he took a good man 
to ride him in the meantime, and 
I sternly refused to allow Doll 
to do anything more dangerous 
than school him over thé country 
on off-days. The four-year-old was 
a bright chestnut—“‘ Wild Agnes ” 
by name—long and low, and as 
nearly thoroughbred as makes no 
matter, active as a cat, sharp as 
a needle, and looked like winning 
a steeplechase. These, then, were 
Dolly’s toys, and with them she 
played very contentedly, though 
very often I used to lose sight of 
her for the whole afternoon or 
morning, and found out afterwards 
that she had been sitting with 
some sick woman or reading to the 
old people in the workhouse. She 
was continually amongst the poor, 
and they all loved her, and rejoiced 
when she appeared, always gentle 
and sympathetic, like a ray of 
sunshine breaking through their 
grey and cloudy lives. She used 
to tell me she never felt happier 
than when she was doing some 
little act of kindness for her poorer 
brethren, and she could not bear 
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people to think a woman who 
hunted must consequently be un- 
thoughtful or unwomanly, and too 
much taken up with sport to 
trouble about the little works of 
love which are in reality a woman’s 
greatest privilege and pleasure. 
And that brings back to my mind 
another scrap of song which Dolly 
used to sing me— 


‘** Be good, sweet maid, 

And let who will be clever ; 

Do noble things, not dream them all 
day long ; 

And so make life, death, and that vast 
for ever 

One grand sweet song.” 


Yes, she used to make me wish 
I could do “noble things” when 
she sang that song; but truth to 
say, few people ever even succeed 
in dreaming them, I am afraid. 
This life is made up of glimpses 
and the few months we all spent 
together that winter form one of 
the pleasantest glimpses to which 
I now look back. It was an open 
winter, and my horses had the tact 
to keep sound. Dolly was enjoy- 
ing herself, and beginning to look 
better and more like her old self 
again. She used to come out hunt- 
ing three days a-week ; and I never 
enjoyed myself half so much when 
she was not there, for it did me 
good to see her pleasure, and there 
was not one in the crowd who 
could touch her. She could give 
the best man out two stone and 
a beating on Bold Brennan, the 
old dun horse with yellow eyes 
and a bobtail. Such a clinker 
he was of the old-fashioned stamp, 
with a short round body and 
a fine little head. Doll looked 
beautiful on him, and it was a 
treat to see them sailing away 
together over that sea of grass, 
flitting over their fences with 
consummate ease and understand- 
ing. I remember one run we had, 
when she gave them all the go- 
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by. It was on a Tuesday; the 
meet was at Brooke (with the 
Cottesmore), and there was a huge 
crowd out, as it is rather a fa- 
vourite place. It was a muggy 
damp morning that smelt like a 
hunting-day, and a delicious breath 
of wet dead leaves rose from the 
ground as we jogged up, amid 
cheery greetings and good-natured 
chaff, to draw Prior’s Coppice. 
Doll and I always kept away from 
our friends while hounds were 
drawing, as we liked hearing what 
was going on—and one cannot do 
that with two or three hundred 
horsemen talking and laughing on 
every side. So, as was our cus- 
tom, on that day we passed 
quietly inside the wood, and stood 
silently waiting in the ride while 
Wilson drew the covert up-wind 
towards us. Hark! there was a 
whimper. ‘That’s right, I’ll bet.” 
Then came a silence; again an- 
other musical throat corroborated 
the fact that a fox was on foot. 
*Hyke to ’im, hyke!” from Joe, 
and a crack of his thong; then 
one and another spoke to it, till 
all the pack joined in the glorious 
chorus. Whatacry! There was 
a rare scent in the covert, that 
was clear. “Listen! Did I hear 
a holloa from the top end?” Yes, 
there it was again—a ringing 
scream from Will at the corner, 
and followed by “Gone—awa— 
aay!” as the hounds crashed 
through the straggly fence and 
tumbled into the ridge-and-furrow 
field beyond—some driving on the 
line, and others scoring to the cry 
as they sped away over the grass, 
pointing for Owston. Meanwhile 
Doll and I had secured what we 
were scheming for—a good start ; 
and as I stood up in my stirrups, 
she settled herself down into her 
saddle, and we both caught our 
horses by the head and pushed down 
the middle ride through the gate 
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at the bottom, and were striding 
away in the wake of the pack, 
happily out of the throng of thun- 
dering horsemen, who were hastily 
racing like a pent-up torrent into 
the field behind us. Away we 
went, in and out of the Braunston 
Lane, over the brow of the hill, 
and down the vale below into 
Owston big wood. I thought they 
were bound to hang there; but 
not a bit. They kept forging on 
with a lovely cry right through 
the wood and away again into 
the open; while we ploughed and 
plunged through those hopelessly 
deep rides, and emerged at last 
from out its depths on to the 
grass once more, and so on over 
the top of Whadborough Gill and 
down to the left towards Tilton. 
(I remember every field and every 
fence all through that run, but it 
would only bore you to hear all 
the names of all the places and 
coverts we either passed through or 
skirted.) Suffice it to say, we ran 
into our fox just as he was enter- 
ing Cream Gorse in the Quorn 
country ; and Doll and I were the 
first two up at the finish, and the 
Master made her a pretty speech 
about her horsemanship, and she 
turned for home, looking really 
happy again, with all her troubles 
thrown to the winds—for there 
was no room for them on Bold 
Brennan’s short back — and we 
jogged back to Palthorpe in high 
good-humour, talking the whole 
performance over together (which 
I always think one of the chief 
pleasures of hunting life). 

Time jogged on, too ; and though 
Dolly never used to speak about 
Ronald St Clair, I could not help 
feeling that she was still unhappy 
and troubled about the inexpli- 
cable coolness which had arisen 
between them. (It is always so 
much more healthy and comfort- 
able to have a quarrel out, if there 
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is to be a row; but defend me 
from the silent misunderstanding 
when both sides believe the other 
in the wrong, and neither can 
bring themselves to break the ice. 
That little rift within the lute is 
the mischief.) She used to hear 
at intervals from her mother, who 
wearied her with reiterations of 
the prowess and charms of Sir 
Amos; but of Ronald—never a 
word. I once asked Dolly whether 
he was still at Seville; but she 
did not know, and so the subject 
dropped. 

One day, as she and I were 
driving to the meet at Ayston, 
we passed a couple of horses go- 
ing on. 

“Whose are those, Nunky?” 
asked Dolly. “I don’t think I 
know them, and I never saw the 
groom out before.” 

“T don’t know, darling,” I re- 
plied. “Two of the best in Eng- 
land, going on for some young 
duffer, I expect, who probably 
won’t know his own horses when 
he sees them at the meet.” For, 
be it said, I was very bitter in 
my sentiments towards the golden 
youth of the rising generation ; 
soft I thought them; wanting in 
grit and backbone; discontented, 
unless provided with a luncheon- 
basket and endless cigars, besides 
a huge flask attached to the sad- 
dles of both first and second 
horses. They have the best horses 
that money can buy, because they 
are not men enough to ride a 
bad one, and even then, unless 
the hounds run fast and the day 
be fine and the country perfection, 
it “isn’t good enough.” Some- 
times, given all these, they will 
go home early, because the fox 
didn’t go in the right direction, 
and “no one could be expected 
to ride over a beastly line like 
that.” I have no sort of patience 
with them nowadays. 
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But to return to my story. On 
arrival at the meet, I was busying 
myself with Dolly’s elastics, and 
all the inventions and devices with 
which a riding-habit is cursed, and 
of which even the safety skirt of 
the present time is not altogether 
innocent. She had prevailed on 
me to let her ride the “ Rake” to- 
day for a treat, as the dun horse 
was lame, and she was pining to 
have a hunt onthe youngone. As 
usual I gave in; but I felt I should 
not be happy until I had her safely 
back at home again ; and so, what 
with seeing to her curb-chain, bit, 
and girths, &c., the strange horses 
and their master went out of my 
head. There were not quite so 
many people out that day, and we 
kept close up to the hounds, and 
left the field just behind them (by 
way of soothing the Rake, who 
plunged and fretted if he had 
any one between himself and the 
hounds), so it was not until we 
reached the covert-side that we 
looked round to see who was out. 
Of course my eye very soon lit on 
the new-comer. By Jove, I had 
maligned him when I made those 
disdainful remarks to Dolly! He 
looked like a workman all over, 
with his long thin legs, good seat, 
and fine hands; a nice-looking chap 
too, with quick blue eyes, and a 
good firm mouth. I liked him 
involuntarily, and was just about 
to go up and make his acquaintance 
(which mercifully is a thing one 
can do out hunting), when I sud- 
denly observed Dolly turn deadly 
white, and look as if she were go- 
ing to faint. At the same time 
the stranger’s eyes met hers, and 
I saw him raise his hat to her in 
a courteous way (very unlike the 
bow of the golden youths I had 
been denouncing on my way to the 
meet). As he rode up alongside 
of her, it flashed across me—some- 
thing told me instinctively—that 
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this was no less a person than 
Ronald St Clair. So instead of 
making my advances, I turned and 
jogged off after the hounds, deem- 
ing it better that they should patch 
up old scores in private. I was 
well rewarded when shortly after- 
wards dear Doll rode up to me, her 
face lit up with joy, a changed and 
radiant being, exclaiming— 

“OQ Nunky, I am so thankful! 
He didn’t mean it, after all. Just 
fancy! mother told him I was en- 
gaged to that dreadful Sir Amos, 
and made him believe he was 
standing in my way, and behaving 
ungenerously ! and that’s why he 
wasn’t a bit sorry when I left 
Spain, and never came to say 
Good-bye. I never did feel so 
happy in all my life. Now it is 
all cleared up, and I know Ronald 
is the man I thought him. Nunky, 
dear, he asked me to prove I have 
forgiven him by promising to be 
Mrs Ronald. Don’t you think I 
had better say Yes?” 

I think she had answered that 
question for herself before she ever 
asked it of me, for I never saw 
two happier-looking transforma- 
tions than she and Ronald were 
half an hour later when hounds 
found their fox in Wardly Wood, 
and ran through Ayston Spinny 
on towards Manton. I was a 
good deal taken up watching how 
the Rake comported himself, for 
though he had been schooled over 
fences, and jumped like a sky- 
rocket, he had never seen hounds 
before. That he was a _ hand- 
ful, I could see. Mad keen, as 
soon as he saw a fence he made 
up his mind to have it somehow, 
and as long as he got into the 
same field with the hounds, how 
he got there mattered little to him. 
A slashing fencer, if he would only 
take time ; but the sight of hounds 
seemed to have sent him crazy. 
My heart was in my mouth with 
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anxiety for Dolly’s safety, but 
she was enjoying herself huge- 
ly, and riding the violent little 
brute as only one in a thousand 
could have handled him. We had 
been running pretty fast for about 
twenty minutes, and having turned 
short to the left from Manton, 
were now sailing along the green- 
sward of Oakham pastures by the 
back of the Grange. It looked as 
if our fox had made his point for 
Ranksborough. Dolly was well 
up to the front, and a little to the 
left of the hounds, and riding her 
own line. We were coming toa 
blackish-looking bullfinch, with a 
ditch on the take-off side, and I 
noticed that all the field bore away 
to the right, though the hounds 
kept fleeting on straight ahead. 
Wilson, while turning, still kept 
his eye on the leading hounds, and 
in doing so he caught sight of Do- 
lores sailing behind them straight 
for the fence. He instantly hol- 
loaed to her, “This way, miss; you 
can’t get over there!” and imme- 
diately a dozen voices raised the 
ery of “ Hold hard! this way.” All 
to no avail. The Rake was tear- 
ing and lunging wildly at his 
bridle ; he would take no denial, 
though he was only half looking 
at the fence in his anxiety not to 
be turned away from the hounds. 
Dolly knew her only chance lay in 
sitting quite still with her hands 
down. She did not like the way 
her horse was going at the fence, 
and the last four strides was a 
wild rush with his head in the air. 
He took off with the wrong leg, 
and I heard a sounding crash as he 
caught his fore-legs in the binder, 
and fell with his chest against the 
oaken ox-rail which stood three 
feet away from the fence on the 
landing side. That finished it, for 
the impetus with which he was go- 
ing sent him against it with such 
force that he turned a complete 
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somersault, and lay there with 
his head doubled under him, and 
a broken neck. Good heavens, 
what a ghastly fall! I galloped 
for my life to the spot where poor 
Dolly was lying crushed and sense- 
less under the Rake’s dead body. 
(A man could not have saved him- 
self from a fall like that — how 
much less a woman, handicapped 
as she is with pommel and habit !) 
It makes me feel sick and giddy 
now when I think of it. There 
were many willing hands, and we 
extricated her at last, and got 
her home as well as we could in 
a borrowed carriage. I remem- 
ber at the time wondering how it 
was that Ronald had not helped 
to get her out. When I came to 
think of it, I had not seen him 
since the beginning of the run. I 
found out all that two hours later, 
when I was standing miserably at 
home awaiting the doctor's verdict. 
Suddenly I heard a horse gallop- 
ing up the gravel outside. Poor 
Ronald —for it was he, almost 
speechless with apprehension—had 
come to find out what had hap- 
pened. It appeared that he had 
lost a shoe early in the run, and 
had gone off to Oakham to get an- 
other puton. In riding across the 
fields that we had passed (“ spoor- 
ing ” our foot-tracks), he came upon 
a small crowd of people standing 
round the dead body of a horse, 
whose crushed saddle and broken 
pommels told their woful tale. 

With horror the poor boy re- 
cognised the Rake, and as nobody 
seemed able to give him any def- 
inite information as to what had 
happened, he turned, and putting 
spurs to his horse, galloped straight 
to my house. 

Shortly after his arrival the 
doctor came down looking very 
grave. I saw at once by his face 
that there was no hope. When I 
asked him, he shook his head, and 


said that although she might 
linger on for a time, she could 
never recover, for her spine was 
injured beyond all hope. 

My God! and had it come to 
this? Just as the cup of happi- 
ness had reached her poor little 
lips, must it be dashed ruthlessly 
away? Only that very morning 
had she blossomed once more into 
the joyous sunny girl, through the 
newly-found happiness of knowing 
her lover strong and true, and now 
—a very few hours later—she was 
lying hurt unto death, with no more 
hope of health or love or life. 
(No, not of love, for that we 
lavished on her a thousand times 
the more.) I asked Ronald to 
stay with us: poor boy! I knew 
he could never rest if he were not 
in the same house, and ever ready 
to do her behests, and ease her 
pain with his tender loving care. 


It seemed strange irony of fate 
that the days of Dolly’s death 
should have been among the hap- 
piest of her life ; but so it was, for 
she had found that which she had 
lost — her faith in the man she 
loved. 

Ronald and I watched over her, 
and hardly ever left her side dur- 
ing those last three months. She 
never complained, but said she 
was quite happy with me and 
Ronny as her nurses. We often 
used to have what she called “big 
talks,” and it was then that I 
used to partially understand what 
a beautiful nature hers was, and 
why it was that she could im- 
part that. longing after all that 
is pure and good through her 
very voice when she sang to us; 
for I believe that her soul had 
lived in heaven all through her 
life, and now the time had come 
when she should join it there. 

So she quietly passed away one 
twilight evening in May just 
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thirteen years ago. She was lying 
on her sofa, with the cool breath 
of spring softly sighing through 
the open window, her head resting 
on Ronald’s arm, and her dear 
little brown hand in mine, while 
the one other creature she loved 
best sat mournfully at her feet, 
waiting with wistful eyes for her 
to get up and take him out for a 
run. (Poor old Ben! he only 
dimly understood that those days 
could never come again.) We 
had been talking over our ideas 
of “life and death, and that vast 
for ever.” I remeniber her saying 
she thought our lives were partly 
planned for us by Providence ; 
that when we are born we are each 
fitted out with a little map, with 
only big mountains and great 
rivers already marked out, while 
the little hills and brooks and 
towns we are left to fill in for 
ourselves. It had never struck 
me before ; but I think, after all, 


it was pretty near the mark. That 
evening comes back to me very 
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distinctly. I remember, too, her 
saying that kindness and charity 
always seemed to her a better 
religion than only taking care to 
go to church on Sunday mornings, 
and in the afternoons setting to 
work to crab the complexions or 
the clothes of the people who 
occupied the pew in front; and 
she quoted two little lines, which 
have remained in my heart ever 
since :— 

‘Tis not enough to mourn our sins— 

"tis but one step to heaven ; 
When we are kind to others, then we 
know ourselves forgiven.” 

All her words keep coming back 
to me to-night, and I can hear the 
little scraps of song she used to 
croon to me and Ronald. 

Poor Ronald! ‘‘The summer's 
night was a winter’s day” indeed 
to him, after she had gone gently 
to sleep in his arms, only to wake 
on the «ther side of that narrow 
stream where her Daddy had been 
waiting to welcome home his own 
darling “ Dolly.” 
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THE FALL OF BALMACEDA. 


BY AN ENGLISH RESIDENT IN CHILE. 


Tue diez y ocho holidays in 
Santiago this season have been 
gayer than usual. It is at the 
national commemoration of the 
independence of Chile that for 
one week in the year this dreary 
capital awakes to life and festivity. 

Only those who have been in 
Chile during the last eight months, 
and experienced the terrorism and 
repression that have held the en- 
tire population during the dictator- 
ship of Balmaceda, can understand 
the sudden reaction, and the gen- 
eral rejoicing and relief, that were 
felt when the civil war ended, and 
his power was broken. The events 
of the last few weeks have been 
strikingly dramatic, with an un- 
dercurrent of pathos. 

On the 19th September the 
great review took place on the 
Santiago race-course. A kind of 
dais had been arranged in the 
new grand stand, where the Junta 
del Gobierno sat in state and sur- 
veyed the troops. In the centre 
of the cancha (race-course) were 
drawn up lines of cavalry, artillery, 
and infantry ; and one by one the 
regiments marched out of the en- 
closure, and, following the track, 
passed in front of the grand stand, 
while numerous and not altogether 
unanimous bands clashed out the 
stirring national anthem of Chile. 
Flags and white or coloured uni- 
forms made a pleasing contrast to 
the spring green of the grass; and 
a characteristic feature was the 
ceremony of blessing a large crim- 
son banner, presented to the troops 
by the ladies of Santiago. The 
chaplain of the forces, a priest in 
suitably short robes, was on horse- 
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back among the staff of General 
Canto. The review was very 
satisfactory, and the soldiers work- 
manlike and well drilled; but the 
effect was marred by the national 
lack of discipline, which permitted 
the crowd to mix with the soldiers. 
At the tail end of one regiment 
walked a quaint and ragged boy, 
his little head tied up in a pic- 
turesquely dirty bandage, and a 
tin can hanging on his arm, as he, 
all unconscious, solemnly marched 
past the Junta del Gobierno. 

Behind the race-course and its 
brilliant colours came a dark win- 
try belt of trees, lightened by the 
delicate pale spring green of a few 
that were just beginning to bud; 
and above everything, against a 
very faint blue sky, towered the 
beautiful Cordillera, the glory of 
Chile. A dazzling unbroken white- 
ness, here and there softened into 
misty patches, changed almost 
abruptly into blackness lower 
down, except where the snow still 
lay in the hollows, and straggled 
like tiny streams into the hazy 
darkness of the slopes. 

It was in the midst of this 
scene, while the vivas still sounded, 
that a whisper began to go round, 
and excitement visibly gained. 
The whisper was that Balmaceda 
had shot himself. To most it was 
a revelation that he had remained 
in Santiago. He was believed to 
be far away, and report said he 
had already crossed the Cordillera, 
while one account stated that his 
mule-driver had recognised and 
shot him on the way. Many now 
refused to credit the news of his 
suicide, and looked upon it as a 
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mere invention to veil his escape ; 
and those who did believe it could 
only say that Balmaceda had but 
anticipated justice. The news was 
true. 

When Balmaceda took up the 
reins of government, Chile was in 
a most prosperous condition,—the 
national treasury full, commerce 
and industry flourishing. His 
path seemed easy, for the machin- 
ery of Government ran smoothly, 
and required no great talent or 
energy to guide it. But his in- 
ordinate vanity and his utter want 
of honour were his ruin. One by 
one, he broke faith with every 
one ; and the fact that in twenty- 
two months he had nine Ministers 
of Foreign Affairs speaks volumes 
for itself. At one time, when 
Belisario Prato assumed office, and 
public confidence was thereby re- 
stored, Balmaceda had, as it were, 
a fresh start, and might have 
avoided further friction ; but co- 
operation soon became impossible, 
and the Ministry was dissolved. 
By a little concession and tact, he 
might have had the aid of the 
ablest minds in Chile; but he 
deliberately surrounded himself 
with Ministers of a low class who 
were unworthy of trust, or else 
with weak and vain men who 
were mere tools in his clever 
hands. 

The climax came when the 
Camera, having no faith in the 
Ministry, refused supplies, and 
the annual votes for the continu- 
ance of the army and navy; and 
Balmaceda practically made him- 
self Dictator, and determined to 
do without Congress. 

When the fleet went out in 
opposition on the 7th January, 
no one anticipated the prolonged 
struggle that followed. It was 
expected that the army would 
follow the example of the navy, 
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and that Balmaceda would find him- 
self powerless. Since the time of 
the war between Chile and Peru, 
there had been a certain amount 
of rivalry between the two ser- 
vices ; but, whether from motives 
of jealousy, or from motives of 
extreme caution, or from real 
loyalty to Balmaceda, it is certain 
that the army did not back up the 
navy, and a civil war became in- 
evitable. Foreigners were much 
struck by the want of spirit shown 
by civilians who sympathised with 
the cause, but preferred words and 
safety to action and danger; and 
it is all the more credit to those 
who did risk all and join the Con- 
stitutional force, that they, un- 
aided, succeeded so well in the 
cause they had at heart. There 
were, it is true, many plots to 
make military risings in favour 
of the Constitutional army ; but 
these always failed at the last 
moment, through indecision or 
treachery, and many lives were 
uselessly sacrificed. Still, there 
were cases where great courage 
and pluck were shown, as, for in- 
stance, when the Maipo cleverly 
slipped out of Valparaiso harbour, 
and carried many enthusiastic vol- 
unteers in safety to the north. 
Meanwhile Chile, under Balma- 
ceda, lay beneath a weight of ter- 
ror. The country was overrun 
with spies, private correspondence 
was not respected, freedom of 
speech was forbidden, the press 
was almost suppressed, and no one 
suspected of being unfavourable to 
the Government was in safety. 
Imprisonments, floggings, tortures, 
and inspections of houses at all 
hours of the day or night, were 
of frequent occurrence ; and a feel- 
ing of general insecurity and un- 
easiness took possession of every 
one. In Santiago, three people 
were not allowed to speak together 
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in the streets; no carriage might 
be driven later than six o'clock ; 
and no one might be out after 
eleven o’clock at night. The sick 
might suffer without doctors, the 
dying might pass away without 
absolution. To wear red, the rev- 
olutionary colour, was to ensure 
imprisonment. And the comic 
side of the question was by no 
means wanting. There were amus- 
ing stories of mistaken arrests by 
over-zealous police, who swept in 
all comers—from the highest diplo- 
mats to the most innocent of babies 
in red-lined perambulators; and 
foreigners who, trusting to their 
nationality, courted danger by 
flaunting red ties in the eyes of 
the authorities, found themselves 
in dark and disagreeable cells, and 
were the cause of much unneces- 
sary trouble to the Ministers of 
their respective countries. Among 
the number of these willing law- 
breakers, but unwilling victims, 
was one man who, having pur- 
posely worn a red camellia, and 
inconsequently resented the four 
hours’ imprisonment that followed, 
rushed, as soon as he was released, 
to pour his grievances into the 
ears of his Minister, and appeal 
for satisfaction. 

“T congratulate you,” was the 
unexpected reply. 

“Upon what?” 

“Upon having got out so soon.” 

When the Constitutional forces 
landed at Quinteros, they were 
hailed with joy and enthusiasm ; 
while Balmaceda with a stronger 
army, but with bad generals, lost 
footing day by day. 

It was just after the disembar- 
kation of the troops that the mas- 
sacre of Lo Caiias took place—the 
darkest blot that has stained Bal- 
maceda’s name,—the desperate 
deed of a desperate man. A com- 
pany of jovenes, or youths of good 


position, ranging from about fif- 
teen to twenty years of age, 
formed themselves into a monto- 
nera—a body of guerillas—with 
the object of ‘assisting the Con- 
stitutional army, by cutting the 
bridges, railway and telegraph lines 
between Santiago and the south, 
so as to prevent the arrival of re- 
inforcements from Concepcion and 
Talcahuano. The father of one of 
these boys—himself a follower of 
Balmaceda—heard of this opposi- 
tion plan, and, anxious to save his 
son, and also put a stop to the ven- 
ture, went at once to the Moneda 
and asked for a few soldiers to go to 
Lo Cafias and bring back the lad. 
But the Government, finding its 
position desperate, and in the 
hopes of firmly stamping out all 
such risings, sent a squadron of 
cavalry to the hacienda. The un- 
fortunate- youths were surprised 
early in the morning, when fast 
asleep in a small summer resi- 
dence that stands at the foot of 
the Cordillera, a little higher up 
than the hacienda house, on the 
estate of Sefior Carlos Walker 
Martineez. Nine of them were 
either shot or cut down with the 
sword, ten more surrendered and 
were taken prisoners, and others 
escaped. When the ten prisoners 
were being marched along the road 
to Santiago, they were met by an 
order from Balmaceda to the effect 
that the officer in charge was to 
conduct them back to Lo Cafias 
and shoot them. This was done, 
and their bodies were then hor- 
ribly mutilated and burnt. The 
official inquiry, made by the pres- 
ent Government, has not yet been 
published, but all the newspapers 
give a terrible account of the tor- 
tures to which the young adminis- 
trator of the estate was subjected, 
in order to make him reveal the 
whereabouts of Carlos Walker 
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Martineez. He was tied to a tree, 
cut with swords, and then burned 
with lighted paraffin; but he he- 
roically refused to betray his 
patron, and died after about an 
hour of frightful agony. If the 
revolution has shown up the 
cowards who could only talk and 
pose as victims, it has also shown 
the heroes who could silently suffer 
and die. 

The failure of this plan to cut 
the railway between Santiago and 
Talcahuano was a very great blow 
to the Constitutional cause. The 
Junta del Gobierno had expected 
to meet in the field the garrisons 
of Valparaiso and of Santiago, but 
not the troops from the south. 
For some time they deliberated 
upon the advisability of returning 
to their ships, but the want of 
fresh water on board prevented 
this undesirable alternative ; and, 
in spite of the overwhelming ma- 
jority, they determined to meet 
the forces of Balmaceda and risk 
everything. 

The Dictator’s troops were deci- 
sively defeated, first at Con Con 
and afterwards at Placilla; and it 
is an interesting fact that, for four 
days during the interval between 
the two battles, the Government 
force completely lost touch of the 
Constitutional army, and had no 
idea of its whereabouts, all their 
outposts either deserting or being 
taken prisoner by the enemy. Com- 
munication was completely cut off 
between Valparaiso and Santiago, 
and between both of these towns 
and the seat of war. The Govern- 
ment papers, which were the only 
ones permitted, continued all this 
time to give false information 
concerning the state of affairs, 
claiming continuous success for 
Balmaceda. It was only by 
vague reports that the truth was 
suspected, even at Valparaiso, 
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which was within eight miles of 
both armies. 

On Friday the 28th August Bal- 
maceda gave a dinner-party at the 
Moneda in honour of his wife’s 
Saint’s day. It was the fatal day 
of the great Placilla victory ; but 
his indomitable will kept up the 
favce until the very end. At about 
teu o'clock that night the acting 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, Zaii- 
artu, went to the Argentine Lega- 
tion and asked Sefior Uriburu to 
give the President asylum, with 
the understanding that it was only 
for a few days, until some arrange- 
ment could be made with the 
Junta del Gobierno by General 
Baquedano, in order to _ enable 
Balmaceda to leave the country 
in safety. Shortly after one 
o'clock, the Dictator, having de- 
stroyed most of his private papers, 
quietly left the Moneda, and took 
refuge with the Minister of the 
Argentine Republic, handing over 
Santiago to General Baquedano to 
avoid further bloodshed. 

The next day dawned on a com- 
plete change. The city was full 
of sound—the long-silent church 
bells rang, vivas echoed ceaselessly. 
Every window was draped with 
flags, and ladies might be seen 
cutting off pieces of red ribbon 
and throwing them down to the 
entreating crowd below. No one 
knew where all the red came from ; 
but the very poorest had secured 
some scrap of the revolutionary 
colour, that had meant imprison- 
ment the day before. The Consti- 
tutional newspapers were printed 
once more, and the ‘Ferro Oarril’ 
bore the significant date of “ From 
January 8 to August 30,” on the 
morning that it appeared for the 
first time since the civil war 
began. Legations that for months 
had given shelter to opositores, 
now opened their doors to let 
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them go out in safety, and to 
admit the hunted followers of 
Balmaceda. 

And the sound of the vivas and 
the tumult of a delighted city must 
have reached the ears of the one 
man who, a few hours before, had 
held the nation in thrall. In a 
darkened room—for they dared 
not admit daylight—-with one 
candle to light him, creeping 
stealthily in list slippers lest his 
footsteps should be heard, with 
nothing to brood over but the 
bitter remembrance of the past 
and the bitterer dread of the 
future, Balmaceda passed the 
time that must have dragged so 
heavily. If the mob that filled 
the streets had. even suspected 
his hiding- place, nothing could 
have saved him. 

One of the curious features of 
Balmaceda’s fall was, that the 
night he left the Moneda the 
entire police force of Santiago, 
consisting of more than a thou- 
sand men, disbanded itself, and 
men, arms, and horses completely 
disappeared, leaving the city to 
the mercy of the mob. They evi- 
dently feared the vengeance of the 
common people, with whom they 
were deservedly unpopular. 

There is little doubt that the 
sack of the houses owned by 
Balmaceda’s followers, which then 
began in Santiago, was a politically 
organised affair. The business was 
managed in a naively systematic 
manner; and the leader of each 
crowd, mounted on a Chile nag, 
dressed in a poncho and a soft 
hat, and armed with a town-crier’s 
bell, was not the simple country- 
man that he wished to appear. 
In some cases the bajos (lower 
storey) of a house would be looted, 
but not the altos (upper storey), 
because one belonged to a Bal- 
macedista and the other to an 
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opositor,—a delicate discernment 
that could hardly be expected 
of, say, a French communist mob, 
And in these cases the evident 
aim was to destroy, not to steal. 
The houses were left in such a 
condition that they looked like 
unfinished buildings, without any 
thing entire except the walls and 
roof. This much is to be said, 
that had Balmaceda won, many 
more people, foreigners included, 
would have suffered, for there was 
a tremendous majority against 
him. As it was, only the houses 
of his few immediate followers 
were sacked, besides a great many 
small shops and pawnbrokers. It 
was a sight that cannot easily be 
forgotten, to see the crowd rush 
through the streets, when, later in 
the day, robbery became more 
inviting than destruction. 

The excited populace hastened 
from the sacking of some building 
or private house, carrying along 
all sorts of broken pieces of fur- 
niture, bedsteads and chandeliers. 
A man toiled past under the 
weight of a heavy polished wood 
hat-stand, so enormous that he 
was obliged, from time to time, to 
stop and rest. ‘ Mira!” approv- 
ingly shouted the ladies in a 
balcony opposite ; “tell us, whose 
house is it from?” A group ran 
past, dragging the broken pieces 
of a statue of Balmaceda, and 
every now and then they stopped 
to kick and insult it. Dirty peons 
had possessed themselves of books 
and pictures; dishevelled women 
wheeled plush chairs and sofas 
along the pavement; vans of stolen 
goods were driven by, and at each 
moment the vivas burst forth, 

While all this was going on 
outside, Balmaceda still remained 
safely hidden in the Argentine 
Legation. As time passed by, 
it became evident that his possi- 
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bilities of escape were lessening, 
for General Baquedano declared 
that he found public opinion too 
strong for him, and that he was 
powerless to help the fallen Dic- 
tator,—thus shifting the entire 
responsibility and great danger 
from his own shoulders to those 
of Sefior Uriburu, who, in spite 
of his strong sympathies with the 
Constitutional party, did not, for 
one instant, shrink from the peril 
of harbouring such a guest. 

The one room in which Balma- 
ceda lived was in a disused part 
of the house, led to by a private 
staircase, with a door at the foot, 
which was always kept locked. 
His food was prepared by a trust- 
worthy woman-servant,—the only 
person there, besides his hosts, 
who knew of his presence. To 
avoid suspicion, she went out and 
bought his food every day, and 
cooked it on a little spirit-lamp 
up-stairs. 

Balmaceda wrote incessantly, 
occupying himself in making an 
exposition of his conduct and plan 
of government ; but this he after- 
wards destroyed. 

One day when the door at the 
foot of the staircase had been 
accidentally left open, the children 
of the house ran up, and, playing 
about, began noisily to thump on 
the locked door of hisroom. They 
little knew that behind it, revolver 
in hand, stood a desperate man, 
who, hearing the sounds, and liv- 
ing in constant terror of his life, 
thought that his hiding-place had 
been discovered by the people, 
and waited for death, determined 
to sell his life dearly. It was a 
dramatic contrast,—the uncon- 
scious children at play on one side 
of the door; the fallen and des- 
perate man, hidden in the darkness, 
on the other. 

The night before Balmaceda’s 
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death it had been arranged that 
he should next day deliver him- 
self up to justice, on the conditions 
that he should be fairly tried. 
An attempt had been made to 
secure the promise that, if sen- 
tenced to death, the penalty should 
be commuted ; but this point was 
feared to be impossible of attain- 
ment. He was to be accompanied 
by the Argentine Minister, and 
was to be driven quietly to the 
Penitenciario, which should be 
securely guarded from the mob. 
Balmaceda himself chose this 
building as the strongest and most 
easily defended of all the prisons, 
knowing that if the people could 
get him, his fate would be certain 
and awful. 

But early on the morning of the 
19th the sound of a shot was 
heard in his room, and on hurry- 
ing there, Sefior Uriburu found 
him lying on his bed, covered to 
the chest with a sheet, the revolver 
still in the nerveless fingers, and 
his head terribly shattered by the 
bullet, which had passed straight 
through the brain. He had killed 
himself in a most determined 
manner, for the left hand was also 
blackened with the powder, prov- 
ing that while he pulled the trigger 
with one hand, he held the barrel 
with the other, lest it should slip 
and fail to destroy him. Death 
had been instantaneous. It was 
evident that during the terrible 
night which preceded his suicide 
he had thought out his position, 
and had felt it to be a hopeless 
one,—realising also, as he said in 
a letter which he left for Sefior 
Uriburu, that his presence was a 
danger to all in the house, and 
that his death might perhaps en- 
sure easier terms for the rest of 
his followers. It proves his great 
force of will that he waited until 
the 18th of September had passed, 
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and destroyed himself directly 
his full term of presidency had 
expired, 

Carlos Walker Martineez was 
the man who removed the revolver 
from Balmaceda’s nerveless hand ; 
and very soon other old friends, 
whom the civil war had complete- 
ly severed, gathered round his dead 
body. 

When the Junta del Gobierno 
had been informed of his death, it 
was resolved not to publish the 
event until he should have been 
decently buried, to prevent out- 
rage from the mob. 

With the utmost secrecy they 
managed to huddle his body into 
a coach and drive it that night to 
the cemetery, where an iron coffin 
was in waiting. And so in the 
darkness, hurriedly, and as if hid- 
ing some terrible crime, they buried 
the man who, less than a month 
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before, had been the first in the 
land. 

It is a strange coincidence that 
Balmaceda committed suicide ex- 
actly one month after the massacre 
of Lo Cafias, on the same day and 
at the same hour; and he was 
secretly buried in the vault of a 
kindly friend who had shown the 
same charity to the body of one 
of the poor boys killed in that 
massacre. They both lie together 
now, judge and victim. 

If Balmaceda sinned much, he 
also suffered much; but death, 
which expiates so many crimes, 
cannot save him from condemna- 
tion. For eight dreary months 
his hand had been heavy on Chile ; 
and those who most blame cannot 
but feel some shade of pity and 
awe, realising as they must that 
‘The mills of God grind slowly, but 

they grind exceeding small,” 
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LORD ROSEBERY’S ‘ PITT.’ 


Let me say at once, Mr Editor, 
that Lord Rosebery’s ‘Pitt’ is 
excellent reading. The critics, 
indeed, have rather lost their 
heads over it. They seem to be 
surprised that a peer of the realm 
can write no less than 286 pages 
in decent English. It is surely 
too much to say, as one of them 
does not hesitate to say of this 
bright and clever little book, that 
it is “brilliant,” “ fascinating,” 
“ terse,” “ masculine,” “ nervous,” 
“articulate,” “clear,” “firm,” 
*‘ penetrating,” “luminous,” “ un- 
prejudiced,” “ broad,” “ generous,” 
“human,” “scrupulously candid,” 
“irradiated with incessant flashes 
of genial and kindly humour, and 
frequent felicities of epigrammatic 
expression,”—in short, “ a master- 
iece.” I should like to know, 
after all this effusive eulogy, what 
adjectives the critic has reserved 
for the imperishable work of the 
men 
** who breathe immortal air, 
Where Orpheus and where Homer are.” 
Lord Rosebery’s style, on the 
whole, is simple and natural ; it is 
only in the more ambitious pas- 
sages that we detect a certain 
crudeness, which, indeed, was to 
be looked for in a volume which 
is not the work of a professional 
scribe. What can the sober critic, 
who is not carried away by other 
than literary considerations, make 
of such passages as these, where 
(it may be timidly hinted) even 
the grammar is a trifle faulty? 
“The attempt to procure the suc- 
cession of a dull dumb duke to the 
vapid virtue of Rockingham.” “ He 


charmed equally . . . the meteoric 
mind of Burke, the pedantic vanity 
of Parr, the austere virtue of Hor- 
ner, and the hedgehog soul of 
Rogers.” ‘ Warren Hastings was 
ambushed by the undying rancour 
of Francis, and the sleepless hu- 
manity of Burke.” ‘On the com- 
mercial treaty with France Pitt 
employed the polite perfidy of his 
most recent convert.”  ‘“ He se- 
cured the scowling hypocrisy of 
Thurlow and the naval fame of 
Howe.” “He extorted a eulogy 
from the truculent hostility of 
Burke.” How is a eulogy extorted 
from truculent hostility? What is 
the advantage of securing scowling 
hypocrisy? How can we be sure 
that it was the pedantic vanity 
and not the scho’arly enthusiasm 
of Parr that was charmed? How 
does a dull dumb duke succeed to 
vapid virtue? How was Warren 
Hastings ambushed not only by 
undying rancour but by sleepless 
humanity? In all these cases too 
much has been attempted; other 
opportunities should have been 
found for characterisation: it 
would have been infinitely better 
had we been told with unambigu- 
ous directness that it was proposed 
that Portland should succeed Rock- 
ingham ; that Burke as well as 
Parr, that Horner as well as 
Rogers, were charmed by Fox; 
that Pitt employed his most recent 
convert to negotiate the treaty ; 
that he secured the assistance of 
Thurlow and Howe; that even 
from Burke a eulogy was extorted ; 
and so on. 

But these are blemishes (if 
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blemishes they be, and I am well 
aware that tastes differ) that lie 
on the surface ; taken as a whole, 
the volume (especially in these 
days of unfair and unscrupulous 
controversy) is surprisingly sound, 
just, rational, and in the main 
unanswerable. Adequate justice 
is done to Pitt. His splendid 
abilities as orator and statesman 
are frankly recognised. The book 
is written by one of the most bril- 
liant and influential members of 
the Gladstonian party, who yet sees 
in the great Tory Minister much to 
admire and little tocondemn. The 
whirligig of time brings round its 
revenges ; and the publication of 
such a volume indicates a profound 
change in public opinion, which 
is interesting, and ought to be 
noted. 

The great electoral contest at 
Liverpool, which took place soon 
after Pitt’s death between Mr 
Canning and Mr Broughan,, is still 
remembered by those who write 
and by those who read political 
biographies. ‘To one man while 
he lived,” Canning declared, “I 
was devoted with all my heart 
and all my soul. Since the death 
of Mr Pitt I acknowledge no 
leader ; my political allegiance lies 
buried in his grave.” To which 
Brougham replied ; “Gentlemen, I 
stand up in this contest against 
the friends and followers of Mr 
Pitt, or, as they partially designate 
him, the immortal statesman now 
no more. Immortal in the miseries 
of his devoted country! Immor- 
tal in the wounds of her bleeding 
liberties! Immortal in the cruel 
wars which sprang from his cold 
miscalculating ambition! Immor- 
tal in the intolerable taxes, the 
countless loads of debt, which 
these wars have flung upon us— 
which the youngest man among us 
will not live to see the end of! 
Immortal in the triumphs of our 
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enemies and the ruin of our allies 
—the costly purchase of so much 
blood and treasure! Immortal in 
the afflictions of England, and the 
humiliation of her friends, through 
the whole results of his twenty 
years’ reign, from the first rays of 
favour with which a delighted 
Court gilded his early apostacy, to 
the deadly glare which is at this 
moment cast upon his name by 
the burning metropolis of our last 
ally! But may no such immor- 
tality ever fall to my lot; let me 
rather live innocent and inglori- 
ous; and when at last I cease to 
serve you and to feel for your 
wrongs, may I have a humble 
monument in some nameless stone, 
to tell that beneath it there rests 
from his labours in your service 
an enemy of the immortal states- 
man—a friend of peace and of the 
people.” - 

Mr Stapleton informs us that 
when riding one day with Mr 
Canning near Brighton, they heard 
that Brougham was dangerously ill. 
“Poor fellow!” said Canning, “I 
am sorry to hear it;” and then 
added,—‘“ If he should be taken 
from the House of Commons, 
there will be no one left to pound 
and mash.” Canning’s satiric 
touch, like Disraeli’s, was much 
lighter, much more deft and dex- 
terous than Brougham’s; but the 
passage I have quoted is a fair 
specimen of the elaborate invec- 
tive—the pounding and mashing 
—which was much esteemed in 


‘its day. 


What may be called the Broug- 
ham - Jeffrey- John Russell esti- 
mate of Pitt held the field for 
long. Through the pages of the 
‘Edinburgh Review,’ a score of 
brilliant essayists continued to 
give it a wide circulation. The 
vehemence of their dislike indeed 
made them at times not only 
grotesquely unscrupulous, but in- 
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sanely unpatriotic. While they 
damned Pitt, they canonised 
Napoleon. Blessing the one, they 
banned the other. Even the vic- 
torious progress of Wellington, 
the triumphal march from Torres 
Vedras to the Pyrenees, was 
either coldly condemned or bitterly 
derided. About the year 1850, 
when Lord John Russell’s ‘ Memo- 
rials’ appeared, the Whig tradition 
of a desperately wicked and in- 
capable Minister was flourishing 
vigorously. At the same time the 
Holland House legend—the cult 
of a quite fabulous Fox, who was 
not only the most charming of 
companions, but the most sagaci- 
ous of statesmen, and the most 
trusted of leaders—met with very 
general acceptance. The dissent 


of a few obstinate and obsolete 
Tories did not count; and Lord 
John Russell concluded his memo- 
rial volumes with the portentous 
intimation,—“ It will be my busi- 


ness, if I should be able to con- 
tinue this work, to point out the 
utter want of foresight by which 
the conduct of Mr Pitt was marked 
when he led the people of England 
into a crusade against the people of 
France.” 

Edinburgh was at that time one 
of the shrines of the Whig faith ; 
and it was the good fortune of 
the writer of this paper as a lad 
(through James Syme, Andrew 
Coventry, and other true believers 
who hailed from Fife and Kinross) 
to see something of the priests who 
ministered at its altars. “ Ebony” 
has always been as generous as he 
is just; and he will permit me to 
say that, during the closing years 
of his life, Jeffrey, at his pleasant 
villa of Craigcrook, with his grand- 
daughter at his knee, presented as 
charming a picture of a serene but 
vigilant old age as one could wish 
to see. Sydney Smith years before 
had said of him when he went 
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on the bench: “ His robes, God 
knows, will cost him little; one 
buck-rabbit will clothe him to the 
heels ;” and during the interval 
the wonderful little man had 
grown even more transparently 
delicate and fragile. His boy- 
hood had been earnest and passion- 
ate, his manhood energetic and 
distinguished ; but there was a 
peculiar mellowness about his age. 
The enthusiasm and the passion 
had not died out, nor the keen 
and finely discriminating intellect 
been dimmed. But now, besides 
and beyond the fastidious taste, 
the playful irony, the dignified re- 
serve, there was added an admira- 
ble grace and simplicity, a peculiar 
sweetness and gentleness, which it 
was difficult to associate with one 
who had been an unsparing critic 
and a formidable foe. “A man,” 
Goethe said the year before he 
died, ‘“‘has only to become old to 
become tolerant ;” and Jeffrey was 
a notable example of the mellowing 
catholicity of advancing years. It 
was no wonder that such a man 
should have retained his influence 
to the last. Outsiders who had 
found his collected essays rather 
thin and jejune, might fail to 
understand wherein the charm con- 
sisted ; but then, as Pitt once said 
of his rival, “they had not been 
under the wand of the magician.” 

It was about the year 1850— 
the year of Jeffrey’s death—that 
some of us who were then prepar- 
ing for active life began to rebel 
against the prevailing superstition. 
The Whig tradition was still all- 
powerful in the city where so 
many of its high-priests had been 
bred, and from whence its sacred 
writings had issued;, and John 
Wilson and his jovial companions 
of the ‘Noctes’ were regarded as 
outlaws and banditti by the select 
and privileged caste to whom the 
true faith had been revealed. 
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‘Maga’ was then as ever true to 
her colours ; but ‘ Maga’ appealed 
to a wider than a provincial audi- 
ence. Might not something be 
done, we inquired tentatively, to 
mitigate the severity of the sen- 
tence which a rather narrow, if 
austerely virtuous, tribunal had 
pronounced against those who like 
ourselves were outside the pale? 
It was then that a highly specu- 
lative friend, whose resources were 
as slender as his projects were vast, 
audaciously declared that he was 
prepared, if properly supported, 
to give the Dissenters, the rebels, 
the despised minority, a chance of 
being heard. “We shall have a 
weekly paper from which the 
Whig, and the Whig only, shall 
be severely excluded. The lion 
shall lie down with the lamb; 
ultra-Tories and ultra -Radicals 
shall work harmoniously together ; 
and in fact, gentlemen, you are 
welcome to ventilate any para- 


doxes, or heresies, or superstitions 
you like, so long as you vigorously 
assail the common enemy.” 

On the basis of this elastic con- 
fession of faith the ‘Edinburgh 
Guardian’ was established about 


the year 1852. It was published 
every Saturday, and it lived for 
four or five years. Spencer Baynes 
(then Sir William Hamilton’s as- 
sistant, and afterwards Professor 
of Logic at St Andrews) was the 
editor, and among the contributors 
were E. S. Dallas (afterwards for 
many years the leading critic of 
the ‘Times ’), Sydney Dobell, Alex- 
ander Smith, Patrick Alexander, 
the redoubtable Alister of Skye, 
and ‘Shirley ”—“ Shirley” being 
the nom de plwme then assumed for 
the first time by a half- fledged 
jurist, who desired for profes- 
sional reasons (quite unnecessarily, 
as it turned out) to preserve his 
anonymity. 

There was certainly some ad- 
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mirable writing in the ‘Guardian,’ 
—Dallas’s theatrical and artistic 
articles, and Baynes’s weekly 
“Diary of Juniper Agate” being 
really first-rate. To “Shirley” 
the department entitled “Things 
in General” was intrusted, and 
in the audacity of one-and-twenty 
he hit so hard all round that more 
than once the coach threatened 
to upset. Edinburgh was then a 
stronghold of the Free Kirk as 
well as of the Whigs; and when, 
in addition to defending Disraeli 
from the onslaughts of the ‘ Satur- 
day,’ and Currer Bell from the 
insults of the ‘Quarterly,’ and 
Bribery and Corruption (on the 
ground that if the franchise was 
an inalienable natural right, a man 
was entitled to do what he liked 
with his own) from the political 
purists, we took to recommending 
the incomprehensible heresies of 
Maurice and the muscular latitud- 
inarianism of Kingsley, the paper 
and its editor began to get into 
deep water. When even a pacific 
John Brown—the dear and de- 
lightful friend of after-years—was 
moved to warn us that it was posi- 
tively sinful to excuse or condone 
the political peccadilloes of a 
‘splendid scamp ” like Dizzy, what 
mercy could we expect from the suc- 
cessors of John Knox and Balfour 
of Burley? But I suspect that the 
direst offence we committed against 
the code then of binding force in 
the northern metropolis was a 
series of semi-historical, semi-po- 
litical articles (suggested no doubt 
by Lord John Russell’s dullest of 
dull Memoirs) designed to show 
that Fox was from the beginning 
to the end of his career a persist- 
ent failure, and that Pitt, on the 
other hand, was the Pilot who 
weathered the Storm, and brought 
the labouring vessel into port. 

It was Disraeli himself who 
first pointed out that the imposing 
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figure which had filled so large a 
place in the popular imagination 
was stuffed with sawdust. Until 
‘Coningsby’ appeared, the Whigs 
had used the constitutional history 
of England for the glorification of 
their own political virtue. Hamp- 
den had died on the field and 
Sidney on the scaffold to enable 
Mr Macaulay to write a series of 
brilliant essays in the ‘ Edinburgh.’ 
The Whigs ever since the glorious 
Revolution of ’88 had. been the 
consistent and persistent advocates 
of civil- and religious liberty ; 
whereas Bolingbroke and Chatham 
and Pitt had no claim, in respect 
of the public services they had ren- 
dered, to the regard of any en- 
lightened patriot. ‘Coningsby,’ 
which was published in the 
Forties, .pricked this “radiant 
bubble.” It then appeared that 
during the whole or nearly the 
whole of last century England had 
been governed by a Venetian oli- 


garchy as unprincipled as it was 


corrupt. The great Whig houses 
had usurped the powers of the 
Crown and invaded the liberties 
of the people. The monopoly of 
public virtue on which they had 
prided themselves turned out to 
be the merest sham. This novel 
version of history was at first 
received with derision; but it 
made way—slowly but surely ; 
and the claim of the Whig to 
have been in evil times the one 
disinterested guardian of civil and 
religious liberty has ceased to be 
recognised —is in most quarters, 
indeed, flatly denied. 

The old superstition, however, 
died hard, and those of us who had 
taken Mr Disraeli’s view from the 
beginning found considerable diffi- 
culty in laying its ghost. As late 
as 1864, indeed, I was moved to 
write a reply to an article which 
appeared, I think, in the ‘ Edin- 
burgh Review’ of that summer. 
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The ‘Edinburgh’ held that the 
history of our legislation during a 
hundred and fifty years proved, 
and proved conclusively, that the 
Whig Walpoles had always been 
right, and that the Tory Pitts had 
always been wrong. Any “liberal” 
measure passed by a Tory had, of 
course, been stolen from a Whig. 
Mr Disraeli’s sarcasm against Sir 
Robert Peel was turned against 
his own friends. They had found 
the Whigs bathing and had run 
away with their clothes. This, in- 
deed, had been a favourite thesis 
with Macaulay, who had rather 
ponderously ridiculed the opposite 
view on the occasion of a contro- 
versy with Lord Mahon, afterwards 
Earl Stanhope,—a sound if not a 
brilliant historian. As the fallacy 
against which we protested has 
still a certain currency, it may not 
be amiss to restate as briefly as 
may be the substance of the argu- 
ment on which we relied, more 
especially as two of the letters 
which the discussion elicited—one 
from Mr Disraeli and one from 
Lord Stanhope — were (and are) 
so interesting that no apology is 
needed for putting them in ‘ Maga.’ 

The fallacy rests upon the as- 
sumption that politics is one of the 
exact sciences. “I cannot but 
pause to observe,” Lord Mahon 
wrote, “how much the course of a 
century has inverted the meaning 
of our party nicknames — how 
much a modern Tory resembles a 
Whig of Queen Anne’s reign, and 
a Tory of Queen Anne’s reign a 
modern Whig.” Mr Macaulay 
promptly retorted. The modern 
Tories resembled the Whigs of 
Queen Anne’s reign, because the 
principles which the Whigs recom- 
mended had been accepted by the 
Tories. The Whig had remained 
consistent ; the Tory had gone over 
to the enemy. The retort cannot 
be regarded as conclusive. Is it 
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fair to assume that a party must 
be inconsistent because it adopts 
a policy which ten or twenty or 
fifty years before it had opposed ? 
During these fifty years the world 
has changed. The conditions have 
altered. Truth, ina political sense, 
is a relative term. Lord Boling- 
broke said quite truly to Sir Wil- 
liam Windham, “It is as much a 
mistake to depend upon that which 
is true but impracticable at a cer- 
tain time, as to depend on that 
which is neither true nor prac- 
ticable at any time.” Thus the 
party which votes against an ex- 
tension of the franchise during one 
century, and which votes in favour 
of its extension during the next, 
may be acting consistently as well 
as sagaciously. verything de- 
pends upon the surroundings. It 
would have been folly for Somers 
or Walpole to have extended the 
suffrage during the first half of the 
eighteenth century. Had they done 
so, it is more than probable that 
the Stuarts would have been re- 
stored. Until we recognise that 
in the political world there is no 
absolute right or wrong, and that 
the duty of a legislator is to con- 
sider only whether it will be for 
the general advantage of the com- 
munity that secret voting (say) or 
universal suffrage should be intro- 
duced under the conditions that 
exist at the moment, we shall fail 
to preserve the partition which 
separates, and ought to separate, 
the province of politics from the 
province of ethics. 

Moreover, it was positively in- 
correct to affirm, as Macaulay did, 
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that during the early part of the 
eighteenth century the Whigs re- 
presented an advanced and the 
Tories a stationary policy. ‘The 
absolute position-of the parties has 
been altered ; the relative position 
remains the same.” But as matter 
of fact the Tories of the first half 
of the century were the advanced 
party. At least they advocated 
comprehensive measures of reform 
which the other side refused to 
adopt. And the anomaly, if it be 
an anomaly, is easily explained. 
There is a great deal of human 
nature in man. The Tories wanted 
power; the Whigs possessed it. 
The Whigs had attacked the pre- 
rogative when it was directed 
against themselves; the Tories, 
when the Elector of Hanover 
was “brought across in a storm,” 
were willing to impose limitations 
on the authority of a sovereign 
whom they detested. So also with 
regard to the question of electoral 
reform. As long as the Whigs 
corrupted the electoral bodies, the 
Tories clamoured for change ; while 
the Whigs did not become re- 
formers until the electoral bodies, 
under the second Pitt, had gone 
over by tens and fifties to the 
Tories. 

The comments of Mr Disraeli 
and Lord Stanhope are, as I have 
said, interesting and character- 
istic :— 


From Mr Disraeli. 


‘*GROSVENOR GATE, 
May 16, 1864. 


“Dear Sir,—I thank you for 
your article, which I read this 





1So far as the experience of ‘Maga’s’ contributors goes, Mr Disraeli was 


always eager (contrary to the common impression) to acknowledge literary ser- 
vices, and to maintain friendly relations with his brethren of the pen. It was 
not surprising, perhaps, that the rather fantastic romance to which Sir William 
Fraser alludes in his recently published ‘ Disraeli and his Day’ (‘‘ A remarkable 
book was published some years ago under the fanciful title of ‘Thalatta; or the 
Great Commoner.’ It to some extent idealises Disraeli; it is evident that the 
author, whoever he was—and this has not been disclosed—took him in some 
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morning. I read your criticisms 
always with interest, because they 
are discriminative, and are founded 
on knowledge and thought. 

“These qualities are rarer in the 
present day than the world im- 
agines. Everybody writes in a 
hurry, and the past seems quite 
obliterated from public memory. 

“T need not remind you that 
Parliamentary Reform was a burn- 
ing question with the Tories for 
the quarter of a century at least 
that followed the Revolution of 
1688. Not only Sir William 
Windham and his friends were 
in favour of annual Parliaments 
and universal suffrage, but Sir 
John Hinde Cotton even advo- 
cated the ballot. These were 
desperate remedies against Whig 
supremacy. It appeared to me in 
1832 that the Reform Act was 
another 1688, and that influenced 
my conduct when I entered public 
life. I don’t say this to vindicate 
my course, but to explain it. 

“So also I looked then—as I 
look now—to a reconciliation be- 
tween the Tory party and the 
Roman Catholic subjects of the 
Queen. This led, thirty years ago 
and more, to the O’Connell affair ; 
but I have never relinquished my 
purpose, and have now, I hope, 
nearly accomplished it. 

“If the Tory party is not a na- 
tional party, it is nothing. 

“Pardon, this egotism, which I 
trust, however, is not my wont; 
and believe me, dear sir, with re- 
spect, faithfully yours, 

“ B, DisRAELI.” 


From Earl Stanhope. 
‘* GROSVENOR PLACE, 
March 18, 1868, 

“Sir,—I thank you for the 
address upon Lord Bolingbroke 
which you have had the goodness 
to send me, and which I have had 
much pleasure in reading. It 
gives, I think, a very accurate 
sketch of that ‘all-accomplished’ 
man. 

* Allow me also to assure you 
of the gratification with which 
a year or two since I read the 
‘Campaigner at Home.’ I was 
only sorry that you had omitted 
from that interesting series of 
chapters the one which I had read 
as an article in ‘ Fraser’ as to the 
transmutation of the Whig and 
Tory parties — the controversy 
carried on now thirty-five years 
ago between my lamented friend 
Lord Macaulay and myself. Your 
discussion of it was, I thought, 
very good, and it would have been 
better still if you had followed it 
to its final close. For if you will 
now refer to Lord Macaulay’s 
second article on Lord Chatham, 
as published in the ‘ Edinburgh 
Review,’ October 1841, and since 
collected in his Essays, you will 
find from the opening passage— 
enforced by a most ingenious illus- 
tration from Dante’s Malebolge— 
that Lord Macaulay’s opinion of 
the point at issue had come to be 
very nearly the same as mine. 

*‘T ask pardon for having so long 
detained you ; and I am, sir, your 
very faithful servant, 

“ STANHOPE.” 





respects as his model”), should have elicited more than one note of flattering 
appreciation ; but even half-a-dozen paragraphs on any political or historical 
subject with which he was familiar or in which he was interested, would not in- 
frequently be followed within the week by a sparkling commentary from the 
Chief; and, only a month or two before his death, he wrote, referring to a jeu 
@esprit which had appeared in this Magazine—a mock-ironical confession of 
political faith attributed to “‘ Histrionicus ”—that he thought it excellently done. 
; It Me capital, and worthy of the good old days of the Rolliad and the Anti- 
acobin.” 
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I have said enough to show 
that the political horizon has 
sensibly widened during the past 
thirty or forty years. We live 
in a new world. The old land- 
marks have been removed. Hamp- 
den has ceased to die on the field, 
and Sidney on the scaffold. Fox 
and Brougham and Jeffrey and 
Holland House and the ‘Edin- 
burgh Review’ have fallen quite 
into the background; while out 
of the mists of controversy and 
above the babble of the crowd, 
rise the great figures of Pitt and 
Canning and Disraeli. And no- 
thing can bring the change more 
vividly home to us than to com- 
pare the narrow and conventional 
prejudices of Lord John Russell 
in his ‘Fox’ with the masculine 
independence of Lord Rosebery 
in his ‘ Pitt.’ 

To Lord Rosebery it is now 
time to return. 

His earlier chapters are by no 
means his best; the narrative, 
which flags at first, grows in 
vigour as it proceeds. The com- 
parative languor of the opening 
pages is possibly explained by 
the few homely and touching 
words of preface,— This little 
book has been written under 
many disadvantages, but with a 
sincere desire to ascertain the 
truth. My chief happiness in 
completing it would have been 
to give it to my wife; it can 
now only be inscribed to her 
memory.” But for this, the pro- 
longed contest with the House 
of Commons, when Pitt was only 
twenty-five, would probably have 
been treated with greater fulness 
and spirit. The pictorial effects 
which were so appreciated by 
Macaulay do not appeal to Lord 
Rosebery’s severer taste ; but this 
incident is, perhaps, the most 
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instructive (as showing the stuff 
of which he was made) as well as 
the most striking and picturesque 
in the career of the youthful 
Minister. To sreat a general 
engagement, which was certainly 
decisive, as a mere affair of out- 
posts—‘“the sheet-lightning of ° 
history ”—is clearly a mistake. 
The conflict was one of the 
most bitter recorded in the annals 
of Parliament. That Pitt asserted 
the doctrine of the Constitution 
when he maintained that Minis- 
ters were entitled to appeal to the 
constituencies against the censure 
of an adverse Parliament, is not 
now seriously questioned. But 
in 1784, the Opposition, secure 
in the support of a majority of 
the House, determined to guard 
against a dissolution. The allies 
were powerful and unscrupulous. 
Against the Minister were arrayed 
the authority of the most experi- 
enced statesmen, and the genius 
of the greatest masters of debate. 
He was denounced at one time as 


a piratical adventurer, who had 
defied the Commons of England, 
and desecrated the ark of the 


Constitution; was ridiculed at 
another as a foolish boy, who 
required to be taught that the seal 
of office was not a nursery toy. 
“The Virgin Minister,” “ the 
heaven-born youth,” “the infant 
Atlas of the State,” the “new 
Octavius,” was charged with pro- 
fligate precocity. But Pitt’s in- 
domitable pertinacity was not 
to be shaken. “The drum is 
beaten, and the word given is, 
‘Die in the last Ditch.” So 
Orde wrote to Shelburne.t Ani- 
mated especially by the resolute 
bearing of the King and the Duke 
of Richmond (a great noble about 
whom one would like to know 
more), the Premier continued to 





1 Life of Lord Shelburne, iii. 407. 
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maintain his position with a proud 
indifference to insult and obloquy. 
To the arguments of the Opposi- 
tion he replied in skilful speeches 
which displayed a profound ac- 
quaintance with constitutional 
usage. When the contest had 
lasted for months—when the Gov- 
ernment had suffered a series of 
“overwhelming” defeats — when 
argument and invective had been 
exhausted — the majority were 
forced to admit that they had 
been worsted in a hand-to-hand 
conflict by a Minister not five-and- 
twenty! “In all my researches 
in ancient and modern times,” 
Gibbon emphatically declared, “I 
have nowhere met with his par- 
allel, who at so early a period of 
his life discharged so important 
a trust with so much credit to 
himself, and so much advantage 
to his country.” 

Why Pitt did not include Lord 
Shelburne—one of the ablest men 
of the time, and one of his oldest 
friends—in his Ministry, is a con- 
undrum which continues to per- 
plex the historical student. Lord 
Shelburne’s correspondence, which 
was published some years ago, 
throws absolutely no light upon 
the puzzle; and I am not pre- 
pared to admit that Lord Rose- 
bery’s explanation can be regarded 
as adequate. It comes to this,— 
Shelburne was false and could not 
be trusted. “It was because Pitt 
had so truly measured Shelburne’s 
character that he preferred any 
risk and any reproach to includ- 


ing his late chief in his Cabinet.” 
But is there any evidence that 
Shelburne was a worse man than 
his neighbours,—worse than Thur- 
low, for instance? or that Pitt had 
formed a profoundly unfavour- 
able estimate of his character? 
None that I know of ;! and until 
some fresh evidence is produced, the 
mystery must remain unexplained. 
There may have been something 
behind of which one knows noth- 
ing. It is guess-work, at best, 
Shelburne was masterful, and Pitt 
may have preferred a Cabinet of 
mediocrities. Again, it is barely 
possible (1 give the suggestion for 
what it is worth) that Shelburne, 
in an unguarded moment, had 
spoken of Chatham (as he wrote 
of him in a spiteful fragment of 
autobiography) in terms which 
Chatham’s son was bound to re- 
sent, and to resent as a personal, 
and, indeed, indelible insult. 

Of Shelburne’s estimate of the 
Great Commoner, it is enough to 
say that it is profoundly unfair, 
and indeed, if we are to believe 
the unanimous testimony of their 
contemporaries, entirely unten- 
able. Yet the weak points of 
Chatham’s character are accentu- 
ated with malicious acuteness and 
assiduity. ‘It was the fashion to 
say that Mr Pitt was violent, im- 
petuous, romantic; a despiser of 
money, intrigue, and patronage ; 
ignorant of the character of men, 
and one who disregarded conse- 
quences. He certainly was above 
avarice ; but as to everything else 





1 Burke indeed had gone so far as to say that if in morals Shelburne was not 
a Catiline or a Borgia, “it must not be ascribed to anything but his under- 


standing ;” but Burke was habitually extravagant, and whatever else Shelburne 


might be, he was certainly an able man. 


The letters that relate to the exclusion of Shelburne from the Ministry will be 
found in vol. iii. p. 393 e¢ seq. of Lord Edmund Fitzmaurice’s ‘Life.’ They 
throw little light on the matter. The reasons assigned are obviously not the 
true reasons ; it is clear that Pitt, though he felt that the situation was awk- 
ward and embarrassing, had determined from the first that Shelburne should not 


be asked even for his advice, 
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he only repressed his desires, and 
acted; he was naturally ostenta- 
tious to a degree of ridicule ; pro- 
fuse in his house and family be- 
yond what any degree of prudence 
could warrant.” And much more 
to the same effect. 

When all, however, has been 
said against Chatham that can be 
said by open foe or jealous col- 
league, he remains the most im- 
posing figure of the last century. 
His mind, it must be admitted, 
was neither completely furnished 
nor well balanced. His intellec- 
tual methods and processes were 
slovenly. His sister declared, in- 
deed, that her brother knew no- 
thing accurately except the ‘ Faery 
Queen.’ He was generally in op- 
position ; his own Ministries were 
feeble and short-lived. But during 
the five years when he was vir- 
tually in supreme command—from 
1757 to 1762—he made the Eng- 
lish people what they are. For 
eighty years England had been a 
house divided against itself. It 
was Chatham who revived that 
spirit of loyal attachment and wil- 
ling obedience to the State, with- 
out which, as Burke finely said, 
“your army would be a base 
rabble, and your navy nothing 
but rotten timber.” And it may 
be affirmed with tolerable confi- 
dence, that Chatham’s eloquence, 
though unreported, has not been 
rivalled. That, at least, was the 
verdict of those who had heard 
the Great Commoner, and who 
lived to hear Pitt and Fox and 
Sheridan at their best. Such of 
his “luminous sentences ” as have 
been accidentally preserved are 
charged with a vehemence of con- 
tempt, a force of scorn, which we 
can well believe overwhelmed their 
victims. He could enshrine a 
weighty argument in a stately 
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metaphor as no one else could ; as 
when he opposed Franklin’s pro- 
posal that British troops should 
not be quartered in America with- 
out the consent: of the provincial 
legislatures. ‘Such a condition,” 
he declared, “ plucks the master- 
feather from the eagle’s wing!” 
But perhaps his most characteristic 
outburst is that recorded by Mr 
Greville in his ‘Journal,’ on the 
authority of Lord Holland. “ Once 
in the House of Lords, on a debate 
during the American war, he said 
he hoped the king might be awak- 
ened from his slumbers. There 
was a cry of ‘Order! order!’ 
‘ Order, my lords?’ burst out Chat- 
ham; ‘order? I have not been 
disorderly, but I will be disorderly. 
I repeat again that I hope his Ma- 
jesty may be awakened from his 
slumbers, but that he may be 
awakened by such an awful appa- 
rition as that which drew King 
Priam’s curtains in the dead of 
the night, and told him of the 
conflagration of his empire.’” 
When Shelburne, bitterly mor- 
tified, had been forced to retire in- 
to private life, Pitt and Fox were 
left in undisputed possession, and 
they remained for years to come 
the two most notable figures in the 
political arena. But it is now 
quite beyond serious controversy 
that from many causes, to which 
I can only refer with the utmost 
brevity, Fox was overmatched. 
A curious letter, written by Lady 
Holland to her husband in 1767, 
has been preserved: “I have been 
this morning with Lady Hester 
Pitt, and there is little William 
Pitt, now eight years old, and 
really the cleverest child I ever 
saw, and brought up so strictly 
and proper in his behaviour, that 
—mark my words — that little 
boy will be a thorn im Charles's 





1 Life of William Earl of Shelburne, by Lord Edmund Fitzmaurice, i. 75. 
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side as long as he lives.” Had 
Lady Holland lived in Scotland, 
they would have held that she 
possessed the second-sight, or else 
they would have burnt her for a 
witch. ‘The austerity of Pitt’s 
political consecration” is a happy 
phrase coined by Lord Rosebery. 
The son of the Great Commoner 
had been dedicated to the House 
of Commons from his birth, and 
he came, like Athene, armed at all 
points for the fray. Fox, on the 
other hand, had been badly brought 
up; all those who had anything to 
do with his education, including 
his father, had conspired to under- 
mine his morals and to make him 
what he became. Thus, when 
gambling in Paris, and otherwise 
amusing himself as a mere lad, the 
Principal of Hertford College wrote 
to him,—“ As to trigonometry, it 
is a matter of entire indifference 
to the other geometricians of the 
College whether they proceed to 
the other branches of mathematics 
or wait a term or two longer. You 
need not therefore interrupt your 
amusements by severe studies, for 
it is wholly unnecessary to take a 
step onward without you, and 
therefore we shall wait until we 
have the pleasure of your com- 
pany.” } Yet though overmatched, 
his natural aptitude made him a 
formidable foe, and he fought on 
to the last with unfailing good- 
humour, and a reasoned eloquence 
that was closely argumentative 
even when most vehement. It 
was a contest worthy of Homer's 
heroes ; and a great English poet 
(only Mr Andrew Lang will have 
it that he is no poet) must have had 
some such association in his mind 
when he wrote in ringing verse,— 
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‘© We, we have seen the intellectual 
race 

Of giants stand, like Titans, face to 
face— 

Athos and Ida—with a dashing sea 

Of eloquence between which flowed all 
free, 

As the deep billows of the Augean roar 

Betwixt the Hellenic and the Phrygian 
shore,” 


Pitt’s is a lonely figure; except 
Dundas and Canning and Welles- 
ley, he had few intimate friends ; 
even his own colleagues intrigued 
against him. Thurlow indeed, who 
was false to the core, denied the 
impeachment. He had never con- 
spired against the king or his Min- 
ister,—‘‘ When I forget my king, 
may God forget me!” (“ He'll see 
you d—d first!” Wilkes retorted. 
“The best thing that can happen 
to you,” said Burke.) Though 
deeply attached to Lady Eleanor 
Eden, Pitt never married. He is 
represented indeed by historians 
as cold, hard, and unsympathetic, 
—the truth being that there was 
something almost pathetic in the 
fervour of his friendship, and in 
the eagerness with which he sought 
for a return of affection from the 
half-dozen men and women he 
loved. To the world indeed—and 
hence the misconstruction — his 
bearing was haughty and his face 
impassive. ‘“ From the instant he 
entered the doorway of the House 
of Commons, he advanced up the 
floor with a quick and firm step, 
his head erect and thrown back, 
looking neither to the right hand 
nor to the left, nor favouring with 
a nod or glance” the warmest of 
his supporters. The contrast be- 
tween the shy, spare, and haughtily 
reserved and reticent Minister of 





1 It is only fair to say that Mr Trevelyan read the passage as meaning that 


Fox was the only member of the College who worked. 
Charles James Fox,’ by G. O. Trevelyan,—a charming book. 
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the Crown, and the rotund and 
jovial Tribune who led the Opposi- 
tion, must have added immensely 
to the interest and piquancy of 
the struggle. 

Why did Fox fail ? 

The life he led was against him. 
In spite of an iron constitution 
and a temper that nothing could 
sour, it weakened and demoralised 
him. He drank ; he gambled ; his 
amours were notorious. The whole 
world knew that he lay in bed till 
the afternoon, when, ‘‘ wrapped in 
a foul linen night-gown,” that bare- 
ly concealed “ his black and bristly 
person,” he met his parliamentary 
lieutenants and devised the tactics 
of the campaign. He was seldom 
home till daylight; the night was 
spent in undignified frolics or scan- 
dalous orgies ; and a strictly moral 
people, as the English profess to 
be, were not prepared to condone 
these irregularities. 

Nor was he trusted as a poli- 


tician, as a public man. He was, it 
was alleged, like his father, a po- 


litical latitudinarian. The charge 
was unjust; for he had many sin- 
cere convictions ; but his conduct 
on more than one occasion gave 
colour to the imputation. The un- 
natural alliance with Lord North 
was, as he was himself forced to 
admit, “‘a measure which success 
only could justify.” On the ques- 
tion of the Regency—the Prince 
of Wales being his intimate friend 
and political ally—he propounded 
a theory of the divine and in- 
herent right of the heir-apparent 
which was entirely inconsistent 
with Whig tradition. Then came 
the French Revolution—a tremen- 
dous and incalculable event, the 
issue of which the wisest could not 
foresee. Fox must have known, 
however, that the moral sense of 
the country had been outraged by 
the indecent and ferocious excesses 
of the Republicans ; yet he ostenta- 
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tiously allied himself with those who 
were held to be the enemies of Eng- 
land. This was the last straw ; it 
broke up the Whig party; there- 
after Fox’s parliamentary adher- 
ents could be counted on the fin- 
gers: they could go home, as was 
said at the time, in a couple of 
hackney-coaches. 

It is impossible, therefore, to re- 
gard Fox as an eminent or success- 
ful party leader. But, in spite of 
his excesses, in spite of the wild 
life he had led, no one of his con- 
temporaries would have denied 
that he was something better—a 
brave, honest, and unaffected man. 
Utterly without malignity, jeal- 
ousy, or any of the baser and 
meaner vices that are sometimes 
unhappily united with genius and 
great capacity, no man of his time 
was more warmly loved. The pas- 
sionate, warm-hearted, thoughtless, 
dissipated “Charley Fox” was the 
idol of his friends. Every woman 
was in love with the sparkling and 
radiant wit. Every man was hon- 
oured by the friendship of the ac- 
complished scholar and the un- 
rivalled orator. And there was no 
pretence, no affectation, nothing 
theatrical, as in the case of Chat- 
ham, to mar his genuine greatness. 
He did everything with an indolent 
ease that sought no aid from arti- 
fice ; both in the House and out of 
it he was characterised by what 
Grattan called his “negligent 
grandeur.” 

Fox failed ; how was it that Pitt 
succeeded? From what has been 
already said, it might be concluded 
that his success was largely, if not 
mainly, due to the fact that his 
rival was—Fox. But though the 
errors and excesses of his rival 
helped him in many ways, and un- 
doubtedly contributed to his pro- 
longed lease of power, it is not the 
less true that Pitt was born to rule, 
and that, apart from a certain stiff- 
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ness of manner and difficulty of 
access, he had all the qualities 
which secure the confidence, if they 
do not rouse the enthusiasm, of the 
people. His life was pure. He 
was, like the Arthur of romance, 
“a blameless gentleman.” The 
well-worn epigram upon his con- 
vivial habits— 


‘* Pitt. I cannot see the Speaker, Hal 
—-can you? 

Dundas. Not see the Speaker? D—m’e, 
I see two,”— 


is really a calumny. Pitt, as a 
delicate and sickly boy, may be 
said to have been bred and brought 
up on port wine; but he never 
drank to excess, though his weak 
health required the habitual use 
of stimulants. Then, in spite of 
weak health, his nerve never 
failed ; only a man of supreme 
moral courage could have en- 
tered, when barely five-and-twenty, 
upon a desperate conflict with 
the English Commons. One of 
Adam Smith’s earliest disciples, 
he was a master of that scientific 
finance of which Fox, who had 
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made Sheridan Secretary of the 
Treasury, was notoriously ignor- 
ant.! When he came into power, 
the income of the country, after 
the prolonged drain of the Ameri- 
can war, did not supply the means 
of supporting even a moderate 
peace establishment. Within a 
year his tariff—a tariff based upon 
the principle of increasing the 
revenue by enlarged consumption 
rather than by heavier taxation— 
gave him a magnificent surplus. 
He was, besides, entirely disin- 
terested. When he entered Par- 
liament he had a bare pittance of 
his own,—some £250 a-year; but 
he rejected without hesitation the 
splendid provision which the City 
of London pressed upon him. He 
had previously refused a sinecure 
of £3000 a-year,— giving it to 
Barré, who had fallen blind, and 
was failing fast.2 “At the mo- 
ment,” Lord Rosebery remarks, 
‘** when men in their despair looked 
round for a saviour of society, 
there appeared before them a 
young university student; rich 
with lofty eloquence, and heir to 





1 The wags said that during ‘‘Sherry’s” tenure of office a notice was affixed 
to the door of the Treasury,—‘‘ No applications can be received on Wednesdays, 
nor any business done during the remainder of the week.” 

2 Lord North, who had also lost his sight, is reported to have said to his old 
antagonist in the House, with the humour, and good humour, that never de- 
serted him, ‘‘ Ah, Colonel, whatever may have been our former animosities, I 
am persuaded there are no two men who would now be more glad to see one 


another than you and I.”—(Shelburne’s Life, iii. 416.) The Lord Holland of our 
own day used to express his regret that he had never heard North speak ; and 
certainly some of the best humorous sayings that circulate in the House of 
Commons are attributed to him. Everybody knows his “I wish to God I was,” 
when an interminable speaker, looking across at the Treasury bench, where North 
was reclining with closed eyes and folded arms, accused him of ‘‘ slumbering 
over the ruin of his country—asleep at a time Alderman Sandridge, pre- 
senting a petition from Billingsgate, was complimented with mock gravity: ‘‘I 
will not deny that the worthy Alderman speaks the sentiments, nay, the very 
language of his constituents.” Greville had a very good story from Lord Hol- 
land. Tommy Townshend, who was as violent as he was foolish, said in some 
debate, ‘‘ Nothing will satisfy me but to have the noble lord’s head ; I will have 
his head:” to which North replied, ‘The honourable gentleman says he will 
have my head. I bear him no malice in return, for though he says he will have 
my head, I can assure him that I would on no account have his.”—(The Greville 
Memoirs, iii. 132.) Why, in these days of ‘‘ Prime Ministers,” has North been 
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an immortal name; untainted in 
character, spotless in life; who 
showed, the very first day that he 
met Parliament as Minister, a 
supreme disdain for the material 
prizes of political life.” 

Pitt’s general views, moreover, 
were large and statesmanlike ; and 
had he been given a free hand, the 
interminable Irish question might 
have been solved while the century 
was yet young. Lord Rosebery 
points out with the utmost can- 
dour that the French war made 
Union a necessity (another French 
war is of course impossible ?), but 
that the Union was only a frag- 
ment of Pitt’s healing and remedial 
policy. The arguments for Union, 
he admits, appealed with irresist- 
ible force to statesmen for whom, 
struggling in a great war, unity 
and simplicity of government were 
everything; but Pitt himself in- 
tended to accompany it with 


Catholic emancipation, the endow- 


ment of the Catholic clergy, the 
reform of an oppressive system of 
tithe, and possibly a liberal land 
Act. ‘ Who will say,” Lord Rose- 
bery inquires, “that, followed up 
by large, spontaneous, and simul- 
taneous concessions of this kind, 
the policy of the Union might not 
have been a success?” The whole 
passage is admirable; nothing 
could be better, indeed, except 
possibly Sir James Graham’s terse 
and emphatic declaration,—‘ Mr 
Pitt was prepared to do the right 
thing at the right moment; but 
genius gave way to madness; and 
two generations have in vain de- 
plored the loss of an opportunity 
which will never return.” 

The party writers who have 
charged Pitt with being eager for 
war with France absolutely mis- 
understand his character. Pitt 
was fitted by nature and training 
to make a great peace Minister ; 
he was forced, against his will 
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though not against his judgment, 
to become the Minister of war. 
The truth is, that he was eager, 
passionately eager, to keep aloof 
from the contest. The storm-cloud 
had gathered over the Continent ; 
but as it had not darkened the 
English sky, it was, he maintained, 
no business of ours. “If,” Oan- 
ning had said in 1794, when vin- 
dicating the policy of the Govern- 
ment, “it had been a harmless idiot 
lunacy, which had contented itself 
with playing its tricks and prac- 
tising its fooleries at home, with 
dressing up strumpets in oak-leaves 
and inventing nicknames for the 
calendar, I should have been far 
from desiring to interrupt their 
innocent amusements; we might 
have looked on with hearty con- 
tempt indeed, but with a contempt 
not wholly unmixed with commis- 
eration.” -It was not Pitt, it was 
the French and the English people 
between them, who made war in- 
evitable. When the Convention, 
on the 19th of November 1792, 
declared that it was ready to assist 
any nation that desired to recover 
its liberty, and that it was pre- 
pared to tear up all existing treat- 
ies which did not conform to nat- 
ural law, it virtually declared war 
against constituted authority in 
England and elsewhere. But the 
English people were ready, were 
eager, to accept the challenge. The 
atrocities of the Revolution had 
horrified them ; its successes had 
scared them ; and, horror-stricken 
and panic-stricken, they threw them- 
selves blindly into the fight, and 
dragged the Minister with them. 
“To no human being,” —this is 
the conclusion at which, after an 
admirably lucid argument, Lord 
Rosebery arrives,—‘ did war come 
with such a curse as to Pitt; 
by none was it more hated and 
shunned.” 

It is said that, as a war Minister, 
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Pitt failed. It must be admitted 
that the war was unfortunate and 
protracted. But is it fair to attri- 
bute its disasters to the incapacity 
of the Minister? What is meant 
by a great war Minister? What 
more could Chatham have done 
than Pitt did? The arbitrament 
of battle was against him; the 
“imperial genius” of Napoleon 
was against him; but with stout 
heart and lavish hand he played 
his part. He was weighted with 
generals who were past their prime; 
“some old woman in ared ribbon,” 
as Grenville put it ; but he accept- 
ed the inevitable defeat with tem- 
per and patience, and a rare and 
admirable equanimity. His allies 
deserted him; but he went on 
with dogged pertinacity, confident 
that in the end he would win. 
“The decision of Vienna,” he 
wrote to Lord Wellesley in 1799, 
“is wholly uncertain, and our 
best comfort is that, if it fails us, 
we can return to our defensive 
system with unbroken spirits and 
resources, and trust to our own 
anchors to ride out the storm.” 
Trust to owr own anchors to ride out 
the storm. That trust Pitt never 
lost; though Austerlitz, it must 
be admitted, was a deadly blow. 
The Loughborough intrigue of 
1801 forced him to resign the 
office which he had held for eigh- 
teen years; but he remained, in 
spite of his retirement, the most 
potent personality in Parliament 
as in the country. ‘“ His influence 
and authority in the House of 
Commons,” even the unfriendly 
Romilly was obliged to admit, 
“exceed all belief. The Ministry 
seems in the House of Commons, in 
comparison with him, to be persons 
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of no account.” But even then he 
was dying; and though for a brief 
season he once again held the seals 
of office, the end was visibly ap- 
proaching. The last speech he 
made was in the Guildhall, to 
which, after Trafalgar, he had 
been drawn in triumph by the 
enthusiastic citizens. The speech 
was brief and pointed. “TI place 
much confidence in my new col- 
leagues,” he had said years before ; 
“* J place still more confidence in my- 
self.” But now he had to warn 
his countrymen that henceforth 
they must learn to do without 
him. “J return you many thanks 
Jor the honour you have done me. 
But Europe is not to be saved by 
any single man. England has 
saved herself by her exertions, and 
will, as I trust, save Europe by her 
example.” With what Lord Rose- 
bery truly calls “the noblest, the 
tersest, and the last of all his 
speeches,” our sketch of the great 
Minister must close,—the reasons 
why Pitt succeeded, why Fox 
failed, having been, I venture to 
hope, sufticiently indicated. 

For the one as for the other, for 
Fox as for Pitt, the end was at 
hand. They spent their lives to- 
gether, and in death they were not 
divided. Those of us who, in spite 
of warning and remonstrance, con- 
tinue to read Sir Walter, will not 
have forgotten that the fine lament 
in ‘Marmion’ was uttered over the 
grave in the Abbey where both 
had been laid within the year :— 


‘* Now is the stately column broke, 
The beacon-light is quenched in smoke, 
The trumpet’s silver sound is still, 
The warder silent on the hill.” 


JOHN SKELTON. 














THE year upon which we are 
about to enter is one which can 
hardly fail to be of grave import 
to the United Kingdom. Before 
its close, that general election 
will almost certainly have taken 
place, the result of which will de- 
termine questions of which the 
magnitude cannot be exaggerated. 
It is not only the Government of 
Lord Salisbury which will be upon 
its trial, but the fundamental prin- 
ciples of the British constitution. 
For, disguise it as we may, the 
main issue before the country 
will be the maintenance or the 
diminution of the authority of 
that representative Parliament 
which has hitherto been the main 
depository of political power in 
Great Britain and Ireland. It is 
idle to deny the truth of this pro- 
position. If the adoption of a 
measure of Home Rule for Ire- 
land should comprise the reten- 
tion of the Irish members at West- 
minster, it logically and constitu- 
tionally follows that England, 
Scotland, and Wales should have 
separate chambers, to each of 
which should be referred the same 
class of questions with which the 
Parliament in Dublin would have 
to deal, so that there would be a 
restriction and limitation of the 
powers of the Imperial Parlia- 
ment, and a consequent division 
of authority. If, on the other 
hand, the new proposal should 
involve the exclusion of the Irish 
members from the Parliament at 
Westminster, this would not only 
be an undeniable act of separation, 
but would place Ireland under a 
disadvantage as compared with 
the sister countries, which would 
really be a greater wrong than 
any of which she has hitherto had 
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to complain. For be it well re- 
membered that Unionists desire to 
keep Ireland on an equality with 
Great Britain, that the Parliament 
of one country should be the Par- 
liament of all, and that the citi- 
zenship of the British empire 
should be the proudest possession 
alike of English, Scotch, Irish, 
and Welshmen. It is the Glad- 
stonian party, on the other side, 
who desire to tempt our country- 
men to cultivate their several dis- 
tinct nationalities at the expense 
and to the detriment of that com- 
mon citizenship, and who at the 
very moment that they vehement- 
ly denounce the application of the 
word Separatist to themselves, 
are practically throwing their 
whole weight into the Separatist 
scales, and daily identifying them- 
selves with a policy which can 
only lead to separation. These 
are not arguments, but solid facts. 
If a Parliament is split up into 
several Parliaments, its authority 
must be diminished; and when 
this is the avowed object of a 
political party, it seems prepos- 
terous that they should display 
wrath and indignation at the 
policy of separation being ascribed 
to their leader and his followers. 
Before going further, it seems 
necessary to deprecate the impu- 
tation alike of unfairness and of 
indulgence in personalities, which 
has been made against Unionists 
by certain Gladstonian orators. 
Nothing cap be more unjust or 
untrue. To expose the inconsis- 
tencies of Mr Gladstone is occa- 
sionally necessary, but, happily 
for this great statesman, no 
moral obliquity is involved in in- 
consistency ; and to adduce his 
own opinions against himself, and 
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to point out the inevitable result 
of the policy which he has pro- 
pounded, cannot be justly said to 
be either personal or unfair. In- 
deed, so to speak, “the boot is on 
the other leg.” It is the Union- 
ist, and especially the Liberal 
Unionist, leaders who have been 
overwhelmed with abuse by Glad- 
stonian orators throughout the 
country. It is true that Mr 
Labouchere cannot claim the 
merit of originality in his dis- 
creditable comparison of Mr 
Chamberlain with Judas Iscariot. 
Any one who will take the trouble 
to read the history of the West- 
minster election of 1784, and to 
study Gillray’s caricatures relat- 
ing to the same, will see that the 
senior member for Northampton 
is only plagiarising an attack 
made at that time by the follow- 
ers of Mr Fox upon Sir Cecil 
Wray, who was accused of hav- 
ing deserted and opposed Mr Fox 
after that statesman had intro- 
duced him to the electors of 
Westminster. Mr Labouchere’s 
attacks are, however, not to be 
excused by their want of origin- 
ality ; and although they damage 
no one except the individual who 
makes them, they afford a sample 
of the way in which the tone of 
British politics has been lowered 
by the Gladstonian party. There 
are, of course, brilliant exceptions 
to this rule ; but it is lamentable 
to see the line taken generally by 
Gladstonian speakers with a view 
to damage their opponents in the 
eyes of the electorate. 

There is but one excuse to be 
found for this course of conduct, 
and that is, of course, the difficulty 
which these gentlemen experience 
with regard to the policy of their 
great leader. They cannot discuss 
Home Rule, save in the vaguest 
and most indefinite manner, be- 
cause it is Mr Gladstone’s policy 
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to go before the country without 
being pledged to anything save the 
most general idea upon the subject. 
The Unionist polity is alike definite 
and intelligible. As much local 
government for Ireland as can be 
given with due regard to the safety 
of the country and the maintenance 
of the Queen’s authority, but noth- 
ing which could or would assume 
the shape of rivalry to the Imperial 
Parliament. This is a statement 
sufficiently clear and explicit, and 
it is probably one which a large 
number of British Gladstonians 
would claim to be equally applica- 
ble to their own policy. But this 
cannot for a moment be admitted. 
In the first place, the Unionist 
declines to accept the word Par- 
liament as a description of any- 
thing which he is prepared to give 
to Ireland, It is a word which 
immediately gives room to doubt, 
and opens the door to demands 
which can never be really granted. 
It is the adoption of this word 
Parliament which for the moment 
enables Mr Gladstone to keep 
together his British and Irish sup- 
porters, but which will also in all 
probability lead to a future disrup- 
tion of his party. For Mr Glad- 
stone has more than once declared 
that what he has in view is a 
statutory Parliament for  Ire- 
land, “subordinate to the Imperial 
Parliament,” and more ‘than one of 
his lieutenants have repeated these 
words in their harangues through- 
out the country. But throughout 
the whole of the agitation upon 
this subject in Ireland, the tone 
taken by the leaders of Irish 
opinion has been of an entirely 
different character. We have been 
again and again told that the object 
of this agitation was to enable Ire- 
land “to take her place among the 
nations of the world,” and to pos- 
sess her own Parliament sitting in 
College Green. It is quite true 
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that Mr Parnell considerably 
abated the strength of his language 
when he found in 1886 that Mr 
Gladstone was about to play his 
game by the introduction of the 
thin end of the wedge. Neverthe- 
less, it is impossible for any one to 
read the speeches which have been 
delivered by Irish Nationalists 
during the last six years without 
feeling convinced that a subordi- 
nate Parliament is not that which 
will fulfil their aspirations or satisfy 
their demands. Even as recently 
as the 22d of last November, at a 
meeting held at a place no less cele- 
brated than Mitchelstown, in the 
presence of Mr William O’Brien 
and Mr John Dillon, it was re- 
solved: “That, while we indig- 
nantly repudiate the allegation 
that the Irish cause is to be made 
subservient to the emergencies of 
English Liberalism, we consider it 
prudent and patriotic to trust for 
the time being to the promises of 
the Grand Old Man, reserving to 
ourselves the right to refuse any 
Home Rule Bill, from ariy source 
whatever, derogatory to the honour 
of Ireland.” This limited vote of 
confidence in Mr Gladstone’s Home 
Rule policy must be read with due 
recollection of the fact that the 
complete control of the Irish 
police and the subordination of 
Ulster to the Irish Parliament 
are two points which have been 
declared by Mr Parnell as indis- 
pensable to the satisfactory set- 
tlement of the question between 
Great Britain and Ireland. Mr 
Gladstone’s language upon both 
these points has been hitherto 
vague, nor can he be said to be 
absolutely committed upon either, 
but the attitude of both sections 
of Irish “ Nationalists” is clear 
and unmistakable, and on the 
17th December it was emphati- 
cally declared by Mr Redmond 
at Waterford that the Nationalist 
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party “were prepared to accept 
nothing less than a complete Home 
Rule Bill, a Bill giving them con- 
trol over the police, power over every 
Irish matter, and free absolutely 
JSrom the interference of England.” 
Other points might be named upon 
which demands would certainly be 
made by the Irish Home Rulers, 
and if once a Parliament in Dublin 
had been conceded, the difficulty 
of refusing such demands would be 
one of no ordinary magnitude. 
The popular candidates in Ireland 
at every election would be the men 
who would go to Dublin pledged 
to demand from Great Britain the 
concession of anything and every- 
thing which implied the greater 
authority of the Imperial Parlia- 
ment, and instead of having “ got 
Ireland out of the way” (the com- 
mon jargon of Gladstonians to-day), 
we should find that we had got 
a more troublesome Ireland than 
ever. If, as a nation, she has a 
right to demand a national Parlia- 
ment, by what right can we deny 
her all the usual powers of a nation, 
and what limit can we fix to her 
demands to legislate upon every 
subject of national policy ? 

These considerations, however, 
are of necessity ignored by Glad- 
stonian speakers and Gladstonian 
candidates, because they cannot 
discuss points, however important, 
upon which their leader desires to 
be left unfettered, and which it is 
oetter for his purpose to brush 
away as mere details, in order 
that nothing may interfere with 
the more attractive view of Home 
Rule, upon which alone he would 
desire that the eyes of the elector- 
ate should be fixed. “Ireland for 
the Irish ”—“ Government of the 
people by the people,” and such- 
like platitudes, are captivating at 
first sight, and are general terms 
which command general approval 
until they are dissected and ex- 
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plained. Then it is that the con- 
stituencies discover the fallacies 
contained or implied in such sen- 
tences. “Ireland for the Irish,” 
high-sounding and patriotic as the 
words may be, apparently means, in 
Gladstonian mouths, that it would 
be better for Ireland, for the 
United Kingdom, or for the civil- 
ised world, that Ireland should be 
left exclusively to the control of 
the contending Parnellite and anti- 
Parnellite factions, who were so 
ready to break each other’s heads 
the other day, or to the manage- 
ment of those Ulster Orangemen 
who are ready, at short notice, to 
break the heads of either or both 
factions. But if the words mean 


anything commendable, they sig- 
nify that Ireland should be left to 
those Irishmen who would promote 
the welfare of their country by 
obedience to the law, and by the 
exercise of quiet and useful indus- 
try. Thus interpreted they would 


do little to advance the Gladstonian 
cause in Ireland. 

Again, what is the meaning of 
the words so common in Glad- 
stonian harangues—‘‘ Government 
of the people by the people”? 
The words of course contain an 
axiom which will be readily ac- 
cepted and approved by all lovers 
of representative institutions such 
as those enjoyed by the inhabi- 
tants of the United Kingdom. 
But of what sensible appiication 
are those words susceptible when 
used in connection with the de- 
mand for Home Rule in Ireland? 
Ireland is part of the United 
Kingdom. Irishmen are a portion 
and only a portion of the inhabi- 
tants of that kingdom. Is it to 
be maintained that any portion of 
these inhabitants should be allowed 
to set up a claim to be governed 
in some other way than the rest? 
Surely not. The system of govern- 
ment which commends itself to, 


and has been accepted by, the great 
majority of the whole population, 
must be accepted by every part 
of the kingdom and by all its in- 
habitants ; and if the right of Ire. 
land to demand a separate Legis- 
lature and a separate Government 
is to be conceded, the concession 
can mean nothing but the com- 
mencement of the disintegration 
of the whole system. The truth 
of this statement is so patent and 
intelligible that if the case could 
be plainly set before the electors 
in every British constituency, there 
is not the slightest probability that 
Mr Gladstone would ever again 
have the opportunity of reintro- 
ducing a measure of Home Rule. 
For this reason, the strategy of 
the Gladstonian party is mainly 
directed to the accomplishment of 
two objects. First, to keep Home 
Rule at arm’s-length, or in other 
words, by confining themselves to 
generalities and platitudes such as 
those to which we have already 
alluded, to avoid coming to close 
quarters or discussing the manner 
in which the principle of Home 
Rule is to be applied. Secondly, 
to make it appear to the electorate 
that many subjects of legislation 
upon which more or less anxiety 
is felt in different parts of the 
country are not only postponed by 
the necessity of settling the Irish 
question first, but would be dealt 
with more readily and more satis- 
factorily by the party which is 
pledged to attend to Home Rule 
in the first place. This view of 
the case, however, is so transpar- 
ently fallacious that it scarcely re- 
quires argument to expose and 
confute it. In the first place, 
if a majority of the new House 
of Commons should be returned 
favourable to the principle of 
Home Rule, it by no means fol- 
lows that the same men would be 
favourable to the particular ap- 
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plication of that principle in the of a second chamber, it is idle to 
way which Mr Gladstone might deny that one of its most patent 
propose. The House of Lords and most useful functions is to 
would no doubt accept the deci- delay the passing of measures 
sive vote of the House of Com- which may have been carried 
mons, provided that the issues through the House of Commons 
upon which that vote was given in moments of popular excite- 
were issues which had been fairly ment, and thus to afford time for 
before the country at the general calmer and more deliberate judg- 
election, and upon which, there- ment on the part of the people. 
fore, the constituencies might be In a recent speech, Mr Gladstone 
said to have given their opinion. deemed it fitting to allude to the 
But if this had not been the case House of Lords as a power which 
—that is to say, if larger powers stood between the throne and the 
were proposed to be given to an people; but this is a most unfair 
Irish Parliament than the country and erroneous description. The 
had been clearly led to expect, or if House of Lords exists for the 
vital portions of the scheme were people and by the will of the 
carried by narrow majorities in the people, exercised through the sov- 
House of Commons—the House of ereign, the supreme head of the 
Lords would be only doing its duty people. It is from time to time 
if it refused to pass the measure recruited from those who, in one 
until the country had been again capacity or another, have served 
consulted. the people, and in the very nature 

This statement of fact is always of things it never either could or 
received by the Gladstonians with would try to ignore or to defeat 
counter-statements that “the Lords the deliberate wish of the people. 
must yield to the people”; and Mr But any impartial person will 
Gladstone himself has not scrupled admit that a false step taken in 
to lay hold of some words of Lord legislation may be of incalculable 
Salisbury’s, in order to found upon mischief to the country, and it is 
them angry threats directed against in the direct interest of the people 
the House of Lords, wholly at vari- that an opportunity should be 
ance from the calm and sagacious afforded of avoiding the occur- 
utterances which might have been rence of such a disaster. The 
expected from a veteran British postponement of legislation for one, 
statesman. It is indeed hard to two, or even three years is as 
attribute to any fair and creditable nothing in the history of a coun- 
motive the readiness which Mr. try; but a legislative mistake may 
Gladstone always displays to seek easily cause evils of far longer 
occasion of offence against the duration. No doubt there is much 
House of Lords. It is of course to be urged against the composi- 
a question for argument whether tion of the House of Lords, and 
it is or is not desirable that an suggestions have frequently been 
upper or second chamber should made for its improvement. It 
exist in a country governed under should be borne in mind, however, 
representative institutions. There that to impart a representative 
is doubtless something to be said character to the Upper House, or 
on both sides, and we are not con- otherwise to strengthen its com- 
cerned to argue the question at position, would inevitably weaken 
the present moment. But as long the position of the other House 
as we are in the actual possession of Parliament, which at present, 
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being the sole representative part 
of the constitution, unquestionably 
possesses the real power, and can 
calculate with confidence upon the 
acquiescence of the non-representa- 
tive chamber whenever the man- 
date of the constituencies shall 
have been given with an unmis- 
takable voice. No greater libel 
can be disseminated against the 
House of Lords than the imputa- 
tion of a desire to thwart the 
people or to resist the well-ascer- 
tained will of the constituencies ; 
and this is so well known to the 
great body of electors, that it is 
to be hoped they will not be led 
away by any such unreal and dis- 
honest cry, or be distracted from 
attention to the real issues before 
them by an attempt to get up an 
agitation against the House of 
Lords in the interests of a fac- 
tion, and with no shadow of jus- 
tification. 

It is evident, however, that 
neither the advantages of Home 
Rule, nor the possible delinquen- 
cies of the House of Lords, have 
taken such hold upon the constit- 
uencies as to satisfy the Gladston- 
ian party of their sufficiency as a 
political programme at the coming 
election. Their efforts are there- 
fore directed to the congenial 
task of persuading the masses in 
town and country that they have 
been persistently “sat upon” by 
the classes in their several lo- 
calities, and that, if they are only 
true to themselves, the hour of 
deliverance is at hand. It never 
seems to strike the Gladstonian 
orators who address these speeches 
to deluded audiences from one end 
of Great Britain to the other, that 
if these great wrongs have been 
perpetrated upon the masses, it 
must have been mainly owing to 
the shortcomings and evil-minded- 
ness of the so-called Liberal party 
whom they assume to represent. 


For during the sixty years which 
have elapsed since the passing of 
the Reform Bill, that party has 
held the reins of government for 
about two-thirds of the time; and 
during the twenty years from 1868 
to 1888, Mr Gladstone himself 
held the office of Prime Minister 
for more than half the time. In 
spite of this, however, our Glad- 
stonian friends continue to harp 
upon the wearisome theme of “ the 
old reactionary Tory party,” which 
they perfectly well know to have 
been practically non-existent for 
half a century, and to impute to 
their political opponents all the 
defects and evils in our present 
system, which they themselves 
have had so many chances of set- 
ting right, but which they have 
still suffered to exist. The truth 
is, that neither party has a right 
to claim a monopoly of sympathy 
for the masses, or of credit for 
legislation passed in their behalf. 
It is a favourite and oft-repeated 
boast of Gladstonians that it is to 
their party that the agricultural 
labourer is indebted for his vote. 
But the extension of the franchise 
which gave the labourer his vote 
was the natural and certain result 
of that previous extension which 
established household suffrage in 
the towns. This, however, was 
passed by Lord Beaconsfield, then 
Mr Disraeli, and, according to the 
Gladstonian theory, must, of 
course, be laid to the credit of the 
Tories. But the real truth is, that 
both extensions were the natural 
consequences of the development 
of representative institutions which 
has been advanciug in this country 
since the earlier part of the present 
century, and it is idle for either 
political party to claim the credit 
for any particular phase or feature 
of that development. It is as un- 
fair for the Tory party to claim 
the sole credit of household suf- 
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frage as for the Liberal party to 
claim as their own the enfran- 
chisement of the agricultural la- 
bourer. Moreover, with regard to 
the latter, there can be no ques- 
tion that one side just as much as 
the other desires his prosperity, 
and that neither side, so far as 
good intentions go, can fairly be 
said to have any right to pose as 
his special friends. 

There is, however, one consider- 
ation of which it is well to remind 
both the agricultural labourer and 
every other class—namely, that the 
Gladstonians, being bound to bring 
forward the question of Home 
Rule in the event of their acces- 
sion to‘office, can by no possibility 
devote time to other legislation 
until they have disposed of that 
question. On the other hand, 
Lord Salisbury’s Government has 
already shown that it will not 
allow Irish questions to monopo- 
lise the whole of the time avail- 
able for legislation, and the Minis- 
terial programme for the coming 
session will certainly include 
measures upon subjects in which 
England and Scotland, as well as 
Ireland, are deeply interested. 
Meanwhile we cannot shut our 
eyes to the continued attempts 
made by the Gladstonians to win 
the suffrages of the electors in the 
rural constituencies. We may, 
indeed, deprecate the spirit which 
directs these attempts, and the 
insult to the agricultural labourer 
which is implied in the manner of 
their conduct. The labourers are 
not treated as intelligent men who 
are able to understand and form a 
judgment upon the political ques- 
tions of the day. On the contrary, 
they are treated by the Gladstonian 
vote-hunters alternately as children 
and as knaves. If the question of 
Home Rule is to be approached, 
there is no attempt to place before 
the labourer the arguments on one 
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side or on the other; but it is 
rather sought to captivate his im- 
agination by magic-lanterns and 
representations of evictions, so that 
he may be gulled ,into the belief . 
that British rule and landlord 
cruelty are responsible for results 
which, in nine cases out of ten, 
have arisen from the pernicious 
teaching of selfish agitators. If, 
on the other hand, subjects more 
directly affecting their own posi- 
tion are to be dealt with, the la- 
bouring class are habitually treated 
by the Gladstonians as a class un- 
able or unwilling to comprehend 
or accept any argument except 
that which appeals to the breeches- 
pocket, or to the more ignoble 
passions of the human breast. A\l- 
lotments are promised the labour- 
er, generally by men who have 
little or no knowledge of the sub- 
ject, as if the granting of allot- 
ments to the whole labouring 
population were a possible thing, 
and as if it were certain that the 
result would be to effect a complete 
and absolute improvement in their 
condition. Parish councils are 
also promised, apparently with no 
belief that their establishment 
would improve the general man- 
agement of parochial affairs ; but, 
according to the Rev. Mr Tuck- 
well, as something which might 
achieve the laudable object of de- 
throning those three terrible ene- 
mies—“ the squire, the farmer, and 
the parson.” Mr Tuckwell, who 
propounded these wise opinions at 
the recent Liberal conference at 
Newcastle, does not appear to have 
condescended to explain what 
would be the precise advantage 
to the labourer of dethroning 
the farmer who employs him, the 
squire who probably finds him his 
cottage, and the parson who affords 
him religious instruction. This 
reverend firebrand apparently 


thinks that a crusade against 
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every one better off than him- 
self is a laudable object, and that 
it is “parson’s work” to preach 
such a crusade rather than the 
less exciting and more peaceful 
doctrines of the New Testament. 
Fortunately, however, such foolish 
and mischievous teaching is not 
likely to be attractive to the minds 
of our honest English labourers. 
Some indeed may be deluded by 
peripatetic politicians of the Tuck- 
well school, and may put their 
trust in theories which can never 
be put in practice, and in promises 
which can never be fulfilled. But 
agricultural labourers are not the 
benighted and ignorant class which 
the Gladstonians appear to believe. 
They know something more about 
their own condition of life than 
their would-be teachers, and are 
not to be so easily humbugged as 
the latter suppose. Show them 
tangible advantages likely to ac- 
crue to their class from any legis- 
lative change, and they will be as 
quick as other people to compre- 
hend the matter. But they are 
also quick to see through the plaus- 
ible sophistries and to suspect the 
motives of those who talk to them 
of advantages which are neither 
tangible nor intelligible to their 
understandings. Moreover, the 
labourers have had the opportunity 
of judging for themselves which 
political party it is from which 
they are likely to receive legisla- 
tive aid. It cannot be denied that 
when the Gladstonian party had, 
in 1885-86, an opportunity of deal- 
ing with questions affecting the 
agricultural labourer, they not 
only deliberately postponed all 
such questions, in order to place 
“Home Rule for Ireland” in the 
first place in their programme, but 
Mr Gladstone himself subsequently 
indulged in a sneer at “a certain Mr 
Jesse Collings,” who had identified 
himself with agricultural questions, 
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and especially with that of allot. 
ments 

It is true that, in spite of this 
neglect on the part of Mr Glad- 
stone, his friends have been run- 
ning about all over the country, 
representing themselves as the 
special friends of the labourer; 
but we can only judge of their 
future performance by their past 
history. Moreover, they have so 
far apparently cherished the idea 
that, when they shall have estab- 
lished parish councils in some form 
or another, they will have insti- 
tuted a species of local self- 
government from which every 
imaginable benefit is to spring. 
We need not pause to inquire 
what powers these councils are 
to have, and whether they have 
not been long practically in exist- 
ence under the name of parish 
vestries, to which, as a general 
rule throughout England, all par- 
ochial ratepayers belong, and at 
which all have a right to attend. 
It is alleged that the great ob- 
jection to these vestries is that 
they generally hold their meetings 
in the daytime, whereas the even- 
ing would be more convenient to 
the labourer. The probability is 
that the practice of meeting dur- 
ing the daytime originated in this 
having been found to be the most 
convenient time for those who 
were in the habit of attending and 
transacting the parish business. 
If the evening be more convenient, 
and if an elective parish council, 
or a council for a number of 
parishes combined in a district, 
be preferable to a vestry, by all 
means let it be tried. But to 
those who are really cognisant of 
the working of village and paro- 
chial life, it will appear more than 
probable that, as a matter of fact, 
any such change as that to which 
we allude would be a change 
rather of name than of anything 
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else. Vestries, boards of guar- 
dians, highway boards, and the 
like, may be abolished, and their 
functions may be handed over to 
parish councils or to some other 
body with some such title. But 
the same people will probably 
rform the same duties which 
they do at present: the change 
will be one of name rather than 
of reality, and although the pres- 
ence of labourers upon the govern- 
ing bodies would be a theoretical 
improvement, and, where it proved 
a reality, would be welcomed as 
such, it is very little likely that, 
as a rule, even the delight of 
“dethroning the squire, the far- 
mer, and the parson” would be 
sufficient to tempt the average 
labourer to undertake the work 
of parochial management. The 
proposal is one which has a pop- 
ular ring about it, but which can 
only be useful if accompanied by 
other measures which have not 
yet been shadowed forth by the 
Gladstonian statesmen. 

On the other hand, the labourers 
have seen that Lord Salisbury’s 
Government, proceeding in a cau- 
tious and tentative spirit, have 
already placed upon the statute- 
book a measure upon this subject, 
which has had the effect of in- 
creasing by upwards of 100,000 
the allotments in England; and 
having taken this action so suc- 
cessfully, their promise to bring in 
a further measure, dealing with 
small holdings as well as allot- 
ments, may surely be trusted. 
The agricultural labourers may 
rest assured that their own squires 
and farmers, born and _ bred 
amongst them, and well acquainted 
with their wants and wishes, are 
better able and at least as willing 
as itinerant orators, lay or clerical, 
to meet those wishes and wants 
in a liberal manner, and to carry 
out such legislation as may really 
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be necessary in a just and earnest 

spirit. This is exactly one of 

those instances in which the wick- 

ed policy of striving to set the 

masses against the classes will fail, 

because it is senseless as well as 

wicked, and is founded upon utter 

ignorance of the prevailing feeling 

between all grades of the agricul- 

tural family. Landowner, farmer, 

and labourer all know that their 
real interests are the same. All 

have suffered together, from the 
fact that the growing of corn in 
Great Britain is no longer rendered 
profitable by artificial laws, which 

benefited the agricultural world at 
the expense of the rest of the 
country. The alternative is now 
nearer the truth—namely, that. 
the rest of the country is benefited 
at the expense of the agricultural 
community—but this does not 
prevent the feeling of identity of 
interest which still unites in 
friendly sympathy all those who 
depend upon the land. This har- 
mony the Gladstonians would 
gladly break up, because, as long 
as it exists, they will make no 
way in the counties. But inas- 
much as they have been tried by 
the labourers and found wanting, 
while Lord Salisbury’s Govern- 
ment has given practical proof 
of its goodwill, and has promised 
further legislative measures, the 
labourers would be indeed unwise 
if they suffered themselves to be 
deluded by the newly discovered 
zeal for the interests of their class 
which has been developed by Mr 
Gladstone and his friends. Let 
them remember, moreover, that 
one object of the large section 
of Mr Gladstone’s supporters is 
avowedly to increase the taxation 
upon land. At most of the meet- 
ings and conferences of their party, 
the sentence which holds up the 
landowner to condemnation and 
contempt is usually followed by 
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one which demands that, in some 
form or other, more burdens should 
be laid upon landed property. 
Let the labourers well consider 
this—that the political party which 
preaches this doctrine is the same 
which is so loud in its professions 
of a desire to multiply small hold- 
ings and allotments, so that the 
people may possess the land. But 
if there be the smallest amount 
of sincerity in these professions, 
surely their attempt should be to 
take off from the land its present 
burdens, which already interpose a 
formidable barrier between the poor 
man and the possession of land. 

In connection with this matter, 
and whilst we are endeavouring to 
discover whether there is really 
any pith and substance in the pro- 
posals of the Radical party for 
the improvement of the condition 
of our rural population, it is im- 
possible to pass by without careful 
notice and comment the confer- 
ence of delegates recently sum- 
moned by the energetic and in- 
defatigable Mr Schnadhorst for 
the discussion of rural reforms. 
Of course it is clear to every per- 
son capable of forming an opinion 
upon the matter, that the main 
object of the organiser of this con- 
ference was to prove to the agri- 
cultural labourers throughout the 
kingdom that the Newcastle pro- 
gramme of the Gladstonians, and 
the formulated desires and aspira- 
tions of the agricultural popula- 
tion, were really one and the same 
thing. In other words, the con- 
ference was neither more nor less 
than an ingenious device to entice 
into the Gladstonian camp, and 
enroll among the Gladstonian janis- 
saries, the whole of the rural popu- 
lation of Great Britain. This may 
account for the fact that sundry 
questions —such as Home Rule, 
one man one vote, and Disestab- 
lishment — were lugged into the 


discussion, none of which can be 
said to belong exactly to the class 
of labour questions, nor to bear 
directly upon the improvement of 
the physical or moral condition of 
the agricultural labourer. The 
idea, however, seems to be, that 
these useful planks of a political 
platform might be strengthened 
by being, if possible, nailed fast 
and tight to the questions which 
more legitimately belong to an 
agricultural programme, and a 
gallant attempt was accordingly 
made to secure this result. It 
may be doubted, however, whether 
the attempt was so entirely suc- 
cessful as was desired by the 
clever concocters of the confer- 
ence. The four hundred dele- 
gates indeed assembled, ate their 
breakfasts heartily, listened to 
speeches upon a variety of sub- 
jects more or less interesting, and 
were doubtless greatly gratified by 
the appearance of Mr Gladstone 
and the speech in which he ex- 
pressed his sympathy with their 
proceedings. But it is more than 
doubtful whether the four hundred 
will have gone back to their vil- 
lages with such “a message of hope 
and cheer” as the ‘ Daily News’ 
declares to have been the case. 
The message, at all events, must 
have been a little indefinite as far 
as Mr Gladstone is concerned. 
We are told by a Liberal candi- 
date, who writes to the ‘Times’ 
on the subject, that “the high 
mark of enthusiasm of the dele- 
gates was reached when Disestab- 
lishment was mentioned.” Yet 
Mr Gladstone never mentioned 
the word Disestablishment. We 
have already alluded to the com- 
ing glories of the parish councils, 
which are to “dethrone the squire, 
the farmer, and the parson.” Yet, 
though Mr Gladstone alluded to 
the parish councils (which certainly 
do not belong to his party, but 
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rather to that of Lord Salisbury), 
never a word did he let fall with 
regard to the duty of dethron- 
ing, which was to be their first 
and greatest charge when once in 
full possession of the powers now 
possessed by those who own the 
lands and pay the rates. No such 
thing! Mr Gladstone tells the 
rural population that when once 
these parish councils have been 
established, they will, somehow or 
other, acquire the control over 
“roads, footpaths, commons, and 
rights-of-way’’; they will also be 
able to deal with “sanitary, or 
rather insanitary, dwellings, and 
the question of schools,” with re- 
gard to which he declares that 
“greater independence is desired 
by the parents,” 

It is impossible to tell what Mr 
Gladstone may have had in his 
mind, or what he intended to con- 
vey to his hearers; but in the 
above words he can hardly have 


brought home to their minds any 
very great improvement likely to 
result from parish councils in the 
moral or physical condition of the 


agricultural labourer. Some of 
his audience must have had seri- 
ous heart-searchings as to their 
ability to persuade their neigh- 
bours at home that they would 
receive much benefit by being 
called upon to replace those in 
whose hands is at present vested 
the authority over roads, paths, 
insanitary cottages, or schools. 
Two more points, however, re- 
mained to be dealt with by the 
veteran statesman. He deplored 
the fact that Society could offer 
nothing better than the work- 
house to the industrious labourer, 
and stated plainly that this “ offer- 
ing something better” was to be 
one of the results of this confer- 
ence. The object is one which 
every man of ordinary good feel- 
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ing will at once approve and in- 
dorse, and it has been again and 
again’ mentioned and approved. 
But it will be observed that Mr 
Gladstone does net even hint at 
the manner in which it is to be 
attained, and as he has had oppor- 
tunities of dealing with the ques- 
tion again and again during his 
political life, and has hitherto left 
it untouched, it is a little too 
much to expect that the agricul- 
tural labourers will be so easily 
taken in as to accept him as their 
special champion, or his party as 
that from which alone they can 
hope for legislative benefits. All 
that Mr Gladstone could bring 
himself to declare positively, was 
that parish councils constitute 
“the straight road, the necessary 
road, and the only road ” to neces- 
sary reforms, and specially to his 
second point—viz., the installing 
the labourer in “that which is 
most vital to him in the immediate 
improvement of his condition — 
namely, the freer access to and 
use of the land.” With regard to 
this point, Mr Gladstone boldly 
declares that “we want the prin- 
ciple of compulsion absolutely em- 
bodied in effective provisions,” but 
gives us no hint as to the pro- 
visions themselves—the conditions 
under which he thinks that land 
should be compulsorily taken from 
individual owners for the general 
good —the safeguards to prevent 


‘land so taken from being resold— 


the securities to be taken for its 
cultivation, and the numerous 
other points which will have to be 
carefully considered before “the 
principle of compulsion” can be 
safely embodied in the “ effective 
provisions ” of a legislative meas- 
ure. Wise in his generation, Mr 
Gladstone deals with these ques- 
tions affecting the rural population 
much in the same spirit as that 
L 
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in which he treats the subject of 
Home Rule for Ireland. “Give 
me,” says he, “a majority in the 
new Parliament, and let me deal 
with a free hand with all these 
questions.” But although this 
might be all very well in the case 
of a statesman who had never yet 
been at the head of affairs, it is 
rather too much to be asked by 
one who has already been three 
times Prime Minister of this coun- 
try, and who has again and again 
had and neglected opportunities of 
dealing with all the questions con- 
cerning which his active interest 
has been so recently awakened. 
Moreover, there is another con- 
sideration of which the rural 
population should not lose sight. 
In this very same speech of Mr 
Gladstone to the Oonference, he 
quotes several instances to show 
that during the last half-century 
an enormous improvement has 
taken place in the condition of 
the wage-earning classes, and, to 
use his own words, “ immense 
ground has been made in regard 
to their means of subsistence.” 
Probably there is no class of whom 
this can be more truly said than 
of the agricultural labourer. Mr 
Gladstone would most likely ad- 
mit this to be a fact, for indeed 
it is beyond dispute. Whether it 
be one of the effects of the repeal 
of the corn laws, or from any 
other cause which has rendered 
agricultural labour more valuable, 
there is no doubt that as a rule 
wages are better, and the condi- 
tion of the class as a whole im- 
proved. But if, as Mr Gladstone 
tells us, this great improvement 
has taken place without direct 
legislative assistance, we must be- 
ware lest our interference retard 
a natural and salutary develop- 
ment which is still in progress. 
There are practical matters to 
be considered in connection with 
this question, and especially with 


regard to the use of land by the 
labourer. Mr Gladstone, like many 
other people who write and speak 
upon these questions that which 
they have heard from others, and 
not the results of their own prac- 
tical experience, jumbles up the 
questions of allotments and small 
holdings, which are things essen- 
tially different, and speaks of “a 
substantial profit of £10 per 
acre as a not unreasonable esti- 
mate.” It may be safely stated 
that no allotment ever produced 
such a profit except under circum- 
stances most exceptionally favour- 
able as regards soil, position, rent, 
tithe rent-charge, and rates, with a 
good season thrown into the bar- 
gain. If anything approximating 
to such a profit were probable or 
possible as a general thing, the 
owners of land would long since 
have been no less anxious than the 
occupiers to have the system in 
the widest possible operation. But 
the real truth is, that to realise a 
decent profit, an allotment requires 
to have several conditions attached 
to its possession. First, the land 
must be fairly good, and not land 
which has been run out or exhaust- 
ed by bad farming; secondly, it 
must lie near to the dwelling of 
the occupier; thirdly, there must 
be easy access to a market for 
the disposal of the produce; and, 
fourthly, the rent, tithe, and taxes 
must be moderate. Common-sense 
will tell us that the cases can be 
comparatively few in which all 
these conditions will be found to 
exist together. The dwellings of 
the labourers are frequently in vil- 
lages ; and if every villager was to 
receive an acre, or even half an acre, 
of land apiece to-morrow morning, 
the distances of the allotments 
from the dwellings must necessarily 
vary, and some of the holders 
would fare much better than others 
in this respect. There is, more- 
over, another censideration which 
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is not sufficiently taken into ac- 
count. If the labourers, as a body, 
are to be the holders of allotments, 
and their acquisition of land for 
this purpose is to be facilitated by 
legislation, what will be the effect 
upon the large or even the small 
farms of the country? Whence is to 
come the necessary labour required 
for their cultivation? The ques- 
tion is not one to be easily answer- 
ed. If the possession of an acre 
allotment is, generally speaking, a 
good thing for the labourer, one 
labourer is as much entitled to it 
as another; and the parish councils, 
who, according to Mr Gladstone, 
are to control the matter, will have 
plenty to do in deciding as to the 
disposal of the allotments and the 
retention upon the larger holdings 
of sufficient men to allow of the 
cultivation being carried on. These 
considerations all point to one con- 
clusion—namely, that the question 
of bringing the labourers into closer 
contact with the land, in the way 
of occupation and possession, is 
one which is surrounded with dif- 
ficulties, and not to be dealt with 
by hasty or impulsive legislation. 
Nothing could be more unfor- 
tunate than that such a question 
should be made the battle-field of 
party, as the Gladstonian party 
are clearly endeavouring to make 
it. There can be no valid reason 
why this should be the case. Both 
political parties must be supposed 
to desire the welfare of the rural 
population, and both are pledged 
to attempt to promote that wel- 
fare upon definite legislative lines. 
If there be any patriotism left 
among our statesmen, surely it 
should be possible, and indeed it 
should be the aim of all men who 
are earnest and honest in the mat- 
ter, to avoid party conflict upon 
this subject, and to seek the solu- 
tion of the difficult problem in- 
volved in a fair-minded and unself- 
ish spirit. It must be admitted 
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that Mr Gladstone’s speech left 
the problem very much where it 
was before, and that his utter- 


.ances were as vague and indefi- 


nite as could have been desired. 
One statement alone was there 
in his speech to which another 
epithet must be applied. Speak- 
ing of the extension of the fran- 
chise to the rural districts in 
1884-85, Mr Gladstone had the 
temerity to assert that it was 
carried “after a desperate effort, 
you will remember, in the House 
of Lords to defeat it.” No one 
knows better than Mr Gladstone 
that this statement is utterly and 
deliberately untrue. The question 
is not one which admits of doubt. 
The House of Lords was quite as 
much in favour of the extension 
of the suffrage as the House of 
Commons; but it was necessary 
to know the principles upon which 
the constituencies were to be re- 
arranged when the extension had 
been carried. Mr Gladstone kept 
as profound a silence about his 
scheme for redistribution of seats 
as he does at this moment about 
his scheme for Irish Home Rule. 
It was obvious that curious tricks | 
might be played in the redistribu- 
tion of seats if the one bill was 
passed without any knowledge of 
the other. Therefore the House 
of Lords, after pressing Mr Glad- 
stone in vain to disclose that which 
never need and never ought to 
have been concealed, declared 
that they were quite ready to pass 
the Franchise Bill as part of a 
scheme of reform, but that they 
would not do so until Parliament 
was acquainted with the proposals 
of Mr Gladstone as to the redistri- 
bution of seats. Upon this there 
followed an autumn agitation and 
a great deal of “tall talk” on the 
part of Mr Gladstone and his 
friends against the House of 
Lords. By the time Parliament 
reassembled, Mr Gladstone found 
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it best to produce his Redistribu- 
tion Bill, upon which various con- 
ferences were held by the leaders 
of both ies; and as soon as, 
this had been done, the House of 
Lords cheerfully and _ willingly 

the Franchise Bill, against 
which they had never felt or ex- 
pressed hostility. Nothing can 
be more unfair or untrue than to 
represent that “a desperate at- 
tempt,” or indeed any attempt at 
all, was made to defeat the bill ; 
and in making such a statement 
Mr Gladstone shows a contempt 
for the intelligence of the rural 
population, a a want of appre- 
ciation of their knowledge of cur- 
rent history, which cannot be con- 
sidered as very flattering to those 
to whom his words were addressed. 
With the one exception of this 
misleading statement, the rural 
population will do well to note 
that Mr Gladstone said very little 
that was positive upon any one of 
the points upon which they feel 
interest. His expressions of good- 
will towards the agricultural la- 
bourer are doubtless genuine, and 
we need not doubt the sincerity 
of his desire that the period may 
be at hand when “the rural popu- 
lation may sit down under the 
shadow of beneficent legislation, 
with confidence in the laws and 
with confidence in the Legislature.” 
At the same time, it may be re- 
marked, in the first place, that 
these sentiments are shared by 
men of all parties and all politi- 
cal creeds, and are not by any 
means confined to Mr Gladstone 
and his friends; whilst, in the 
second place, it is impossible not 
to ask whether this statesman 
and his party must not be held 
responsible for any lack of con- 
fidence in the laws which they 
themselves for the most part 
originated and carried, and for 
the course of legislation which 
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they have principally directed, 
and for the non-beneficent char- 
acter of which they must be chiefly 
blamed. 

The contemplation of the pro- 
ceedings at this rural conference, 
taken in connection with the recent 
“ Newcastle programme” of the 
Gladstonian party, cannot fail to 
bring to our minds a tolerably clear 
conception of the present political 
outlook. On the one hand, we have 
a party which, having deserted 
many of the soundest and best 
traditions of Liberalism, yet claims 
to be called the Liberal party. 
This is no random accusation, for 
a glance at the situation will be 
sufficient to prove it up to the 
hilt. Independence of thought and 
action has hitherto been held to 
be an indication of a Liberal 
mind. But this party bows itself 
to follow implicitly the personal 
views of one man—and this, too, 
a man who for more than fifty 
years of his life can never be said 
to have belonged to the Liberal 
party. Then, again, one of the 
“planks” of the new platform is 
understood to be Local Option— 
that is, the right of the majority 
of the inhabitants of a locality to 
forbid the sale of beer and spirits 
to the minority. This may be good 
or bad, but to call this prohibition 
Liberal is certainly an abuse of 
the word. Take again the pro- 
posal to limit the working day to 
eight hours. This may be right or 
wrong, but it cannot be Liberal 
to restrict the labourer and to co- 
erce him into idleness. And so 
throughout the whole of the new 
school of Liberalism we shall find 
that real, genuine, old-fashioned 
Liberal views have been hustled 
out, in order to make way for the 
adoption of certain axioms and 
crotchets of modern democracy 
which have nothing Liberal about 
them. Yet the name Liberal is 
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retained by these illiberal Glad- 
stonians, who make ‘use of the 
veteran statesman as a figurehead 
to follow, but whose principles 
are a conglomeration pf doctrines 
manufactured strictly for vote- 
catching purposes, and who pre- 
sent to their deluded followers a 
programme of combined absurdity 
and inconsistency, which cannot 
bear the light of discussion. Take, 
for instance, the cry of “one man 
one vote,” and the denunciation 
of the present system of registra- 
tion. One would imagine, from 
the outburst of indignation upon 
these subjects, that the malice and 
wickedness of Tories had been suc- 
cessfully exerted in order to de- 
fraud poor Radicals of their votes, 
or to swamp them by non-resident 
voters. As a matter of fact, the 
registration system has been main- 
ly the work of Liberal statesmen, 
and it is only recently that it has 
been discovered that there is some- 
thing wicked and unconstitutional 
in the possession of more than 
one vote by any one individual. It 
was a fundamental item in the old 
Liberal creed that “ representation 
and taxation should go together.” 
The late discovery, however, dis- 
closes the fact that although I may 
be resident in Sussex, and heavily 
taxed therein, I must not be al- 
lowed to vote on the qualification 
derived from my Sussex property 
if I do so in respect of a house 
in London, on which I have also to 
bear heavy taxation. It is hard 
to see who it is that is wronged by 
my vote in each place; but surely 
if the new Radical creed deprives 
me of my vote from either pro- 
perty, it should likewise relieve me 
of the taxation. One incidental 
result of the adoption of the “one 
man one vote” doctrine would be 
the practical destruction of the uni- 
versity constituencies, as the vast 
majority of the electors therein 
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will be doubtless found to have 
votes at their different residences 
throughout the country. It may 
be noted in passing, that it is 
a popular error to suppose that 
this plurality of votes has hitherto 
been altogether advantageous to 
the Tory party. To a very large 
extent the men who gave two 
votes were, under the old system, 
men who lived in represented 
towns, and who gave a borough 
vote in respect of their residence 
and a county vote in right of 
some other freehold. Many of 
these men were Liberal, and the 
iniquity of one man having more 
than one vote would never have 
been discovered by the Radical 
agents but for the change which 
has come over a large portion of 
urban voters, who have been driven 
back to Conservatism by the eccen- 
tricities and follies of Gladstonian 
politics. Then again, with regard 
to registration, of course wrong 
may occasionally be done, and 
there may be defects in the existing 
laws which require amendment. 
But the main reason for any such 
laws is the necessity of preventing 
the swamping of the real constitu- 
ency by persons who have no real 
interest therein. Such persons 
even now, in our larger constitu- 
encies, undoubtedly attempt to in- 
fluence the elections, as may be 
seen by the instances of persona- 
tion which have been discovered, 
and which are suspected to have 
occurred more largely than can be 
proved. If the term of residence 
required for an elector be very 
short, the risk of personation is 
of course enormously increased, 
because the real voter is unknown 
to many of his neighbours; and 
there is, moreover, the fact that 
a certain time must elapse before 
@ person can properly be said to 
be a resident in the constituency. 
In considering such matters, 
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we are bound to take into account 
the possible loss of his vote by a 
man who has through accident, 
and perhaps unavoidably, changed 
his residence at a particular mo- 
ment, which kept him off the reg- 
ister ; but we are bound in an in- 
finitely greater degree to remem- 
ber that a far worse wrong may 
be endured by the constituency if, 
from want of proper legislative 
precautions, it is flooded by per- 
sons who have no real interest in 
its affairs, and exposed to risks of 
personation and fraud from which 
it has a right to be protected. 
The strange part of this agitation 
for an alteration in our electoral 
system is too remarkable to be 
overlooked, whether it be con- 
sidered as a real grievance hon- 
estly detected, or as a fanciful 
objection’ of symmetrical minds. 
In either case, the strangeness 
consists in the fact that the con- 
stitutional defects of which com- 
plaint is made are as nothing 
when compared with the grosser 
and more mischievous anomalies 
which are left unassailed if not 
undetected. It may of course be 
a great hardship in the eyes of 
some people that a man should 
be unable to obtain a vote until 
he has given some practical proof 
of his intention to remain a res- 
ident in the locality in which he 
desires to vote. It may also be 
deemed a hardship that any man 
should have more votes than his 
neighbour, even though he pay 
double or treble the amount of 
taxation which that neighbour 
contributes to the revenue. But 
surely it is a much greater hard- 
ship upon the whole country that 
Ireland should have some twenty 
more, and Great Britain twenty 
less members, than would be the 
case if the parliamentary seats 
were fairly apportioned according 
to the population. And if one 


man one vote is henceforward to 
be our rule; the principle involved 
is certainly that each vote should 
be of equal value, and that the 
seats in the imperial Parliament 
should be apportioned accordingly. 

Again, there is a point seldom 
considered, but which cannot be 
overlooked when Mr Gladstone 
appeals to the separate national- 
ities of Scotland, Ireland, and 
Wales, and appears to consider it 
a wrong to them that they should 
be outvoted and outweighed by 
England. If contribution to the 
Inland Revenue of the country 
be taken into account, England 
and Wales contribute in round 
numbers more than ten times as 
much as Scotland, and more than 
twenty times as much as Ireland. 
England, then, being far away the 
richest partner in the concern, as 
well as the most populous, has a 
right to a much larger representa- 
tion than she at present possesses. 
By the test of population, England 
and Wales should have 515 instead 
of 495 out of the 670 members; 
and by the test of contribution to 
the national wealth, a much larger 
share. In fact, the wrongs of 
England are far greater than those 
of Ireland, and it is time that the 
English electorate refused its sup- 
port to a party whose leader is 
constantly ignoring and slighting 
English interests in order to flat- 
ter and attract the smaller na- 
tionalities. Indeed it is not too 
much to say that the whole pol- 
icy of the Gladstonian party is 
based upon one single principle— 
if so it may be called—namely, 
the principle of securing a major- 
ity at the general election. To 
do this, it is necessary for Mr 
Gladstone to fool the smaller na- 
tionalities by the promise of re- 
cognition in a manner which is 
incompatible with their loyal part- 
nership with the greater nation- 
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ality with which they are incor- 
porated. 
Meanwhile, as regards that 
ter nationality, the conduct 
of Mr Gladstone and his friends 
is carried on upon different lines. 
Every body of crochet-mongers is 
carefully tempted into the Glad- 
stonian net, without binding the 
Gladstonian leaders to the support 
of the crotchet. Thus, whilst the 
advocates of an Eight Hours Bill 
are assured that their chance of 
success lies in the advent to office 
of Mr Gladstone, that leader him- 
self has gone no further than to 
say that he “will pause before 
agreeing to impose penalties upon ” 
those who wish to work more than 
eight hours; and his lieutenant, 
Mr John Morley, has expressed 
himself against the measure. It 
is a little too much for human 
credulity to be asked to believe 
that these eminent statesmen can 
be at one and the same time sup- 
porters of an Eight Hours Bill 
and Liberal opponents of restric- 
tion upon the free-born labourer. 
We might go through the whole 
category of debatable questions 
now before the country, and we 
shall find that upon all of them 
the one desire and attempt of the 
Gladstonians is to discover the 
view which will secure the major- 
ity of votes. -But, so far as con- 
cerns the Government of Lord 
Salisbury, we can discern.a higher 
and a more patriotic aim. There 
is indeed no old Toryism left ; 
but there is upon the Ministerial 
side and among their followers 
throughout the country a sincere 
desire to promote in every way 
the welfare of the people, and to 
march confidently forward upon 
the path of progressive improve- 
ment. 
No man can fairly say that the 
home policy of the present Govern- 
ment has been of a timid or re- 
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actionary character. As regards 
Ireland, the greater confidence in 
the law and the general advance of 
the people have been remarkable 
to a degree which, has compelled 
the Opposition to admit the effect 
though they idly dispute the cause ; 
whilst the conduct of our foreign 
relations has been of a character 
which has won the commendation 
alike of friend and foe. Mr 
Goschen has been much attacked, 
but reduced taxation and an annual 
surplus will satisfy most persons 
who are wisely content to judge by 
results. Underthesecircumstances, 
we may fairly put it to the electoral 
body— What have we to gain bya 
change of Government? Surely 
there can be but one answer. We 
are well off: let us remain so. 
We may have all the admiration 
possible for the talents and the 
energy of Mr Gladstone ; but even 
if his accession to office did not 
produce the disasters which Union- 
ists must anticipate from such an 
event, it would bring into power 
and office men whose political con- 
duct during the present Parliament 
has abundantly proved their un- 
fitness for either the one or the 
other. It is in the hands of the 
electorate to determine whether so 
great a misfortune shall or shall 
not fall upon the country. We 
cannot doubt the decision. But 
to secure the verdict which will 
retain for us the services of Lord 
Salisbury and his colleagues, we 
must be up and stirring. Our 
desire is to preserve the unity of 
the empire, and at the same time 
to secure that Liberal-Conservative 
policy which evinces itself in a 
timely recognition of the necessity 
for progressive legislation. For 
we live in an age of progress, and 
the desire of true patriots is by no 
means to resist or impede that 
progress, but rather to guide it 
into the safe channels by which it 
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may be made to tend to the greater 
welfare of our country. We must 
buckle on our armour for the 
coming election, and under Provi- 
dence we may do so with a quiet 
confidence in the result. We are 
by no means discouraged at the 
outlook before us. For, however 
attractive may be the promises, 
and however alluring the pro- 
gramme of our opponents, we have 
the calm common-sense of our 
countrymen on which to rely. To 
that common-sense we make our 
appeal: we invite our countrymen 
to consider how little Gladstonian- 
ism has done for the people with 
all its past opportunities, and how 
much has been effected by the five 
years of Lord Salisbury’s Govern- 
ment. 

Not the least benefit which has 
accrued to the country during 
these five years, has been the 
bringing together and ranging un- 
der one banner of many able and 
honest men who had hitherto been 
separated by a stress of circum- 
stances rather than by any grave 
differences of opinion. We may 
fairly own that, while we hope 
and believe that the Liberal 
Unionists have learned something 
of the progressive character of 
modern Conservatism, Conserva- 
tism has been popularised and lib- 
eralised by its contact with this 
patriotic section of the Liberal 
party. The rancour with which 
the latter are assailed by the Glad- 
stonians affords some measure of 
the value of the services which 
they have rendered to the consti- 
tutional cause. Among the most 
recent of these services has been 
the visit of Mr Chamberlain to 
Edinburgh, his vindication of Un- 
ionist policy, and complete expos- 
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ure of the manner in which the 
Gladstonians have endeavoured to 
hoodwink and deceive the electors 
of Scotland. It will be their own 
fault if Scottish electors do not 
now perceive their folly in playing 
into the hands of Mr Gladstone 
and his satellites, whose chief 
parliamentary performance since 
1886 has been to impede the meas- 
ures of practical utility by which the 
present Government have sought 
to benefit Scotland. Little, indeed, 
has Scotland' so far gained by the 
substitution of carpet-baggers and 
southern Radicals for her old 
lairds as her representatives, and 
little has she to look for unless 
she returns to her old ways, and 
sends her own children to repre- 
sent her in the imperial Parlia- 
ment. Every Scotsman should 
read and consider Mr Chamber- 
lain’s speeches, and if Scotland is 
true to herself, such speeches 
should bear good fruit. But 
whether it be for Scotland, Eng- 
land, or Ireland, no greater evil 
could befall any part of the United 
Kingdom than the return to power 
of those unprincipled politicians 
by whom Mr Gladstone is sur- 
rounded. 

If we desire peace abroad and 
plenty at home, reduced taxa- 
tion, and diminished expenditure, 
foreign nations taught to respect 
Great Britain, and Great Britain 
determined to maintain her high 
place among nations as a united 
empire, —we shall best secure these 
blessings by refusing to listen to 
the blandishments of the crotchet- 
mongers who constitute the bulk 
of Mr Gladstone’s following, and 
by straining every nerve to main- 
tain in power Lord Salisbury and 
his Government. 
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